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"We worked for the dawn, but the long 

night has continued, and It may continue 

how long I do not know. Many of us now in 
the vanguard of the nation's fight may not live 
to see the dawn. But the dawn will come. 
Meanwhile, the torch has got to be kept 
burning to light the path. And i want to 
know how many brave arms are there amongst 
you to take this torch from my falling hand. 
Be worthy of the charge." 






THE speeches of Jawaharlal are not the utter- 
ances of flimsy propaganda. These speeches^ ^body 
an eternal and unquenchable flame of civilization, 
because the patriotism of the great Indian patriot 
does not flow in narroiv channels. He thinks of 
India with reference to world affairs and he thinks 
of the world with reference to Indian politics. 
Consequently Pandit Jawaharlal Ndiru is not merdy 
a leader of India but, even more than Mahatma 
Gandhi, the most rational leader of humanity. 

The utterances of Jawaharlal are a first-dass 
literature of the English language. The fire of John 
Bright and the fervour of Edmund Burke pours out 
of them And like Bright and Burke, Ndiru thinks 
far ahead of bis times. He is a pohtical prophet and 
a prophetic politician. His speeches delivered ten or 
twenty years before are more true to-day than they 
were at that time And every year gives them the 
clanty and colours of a prismatic rainbow. 

It is inexplicable why the speeches of Jawaharlal 
have not received the attention they deserve in the 
literary world When • India becomes free, the 
speeches of Ndiru will serve.^ as a text-book in 
schools and colleges. Consequently, with an honest 
pride, although conscious of many feults and foibles, 
I present this invaluable book to the reading public. 

India has not only produced a Gandhi, says 
Ian Yutang, but also a Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru 
is the only star that can stand by the side of a planet 
with 'Gandhi’s brilliance. Young India worships the 
rising star, ' 
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“ It seems to me,” says the Chinese philosophef, 
'' that Gandhi is the female spirit, while Nehiu is 
the male spint guiding India in her struggle for 
mdependence.” 'The iemale pnnciple, he says, is 
complemented and activated by the mile pnnciple. 
Gandhi is a mystic and mystically effective. Nehru 

is India’s magnetic man ot the moment. 

_ 1 

“ The people listen to Nehru ", says Lm 
Yutang, “ Nehru hstens to Gandhi, and Gandhi 
listens only to God.” Thus Nehru is an effective 
bridge between Gandhi and the people as Gandhi is 
the only bndge between Ndiru and God. That is 
an enviable position which Jawaharlal occupies in 
the spiritual hierachy of India We must understand 
Gandhi before we can reach God and we must 
imderstand Nehru before we can comprehend Gandhi. 

, That gives a unique position to the' uttaances 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. He is the best interpreter of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the finest mouthpiece of 
India’s aspirations. In this book we have present- 
ed all the best and most important speeches of 
Jawaharlal smee he_ fell un^er the fasanation of 
Mahatma Gandhi, cast his lot in with him and 
adopted non-violence as the guiding star of his life. 

As the reader runs through this book he will 
find a sharp contrast ^ between the mysticism of 
Gandhi and the materialism of Nehru. Gandhi 
comes from heaven to earth, Nehru goes from earth 
to heaven < 

Fut tiler suggestions and speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Mehru from our rtadeis and patrons and adtnuers of 
'Pandit Piehru are welcorne and will be thankfully accepted 
by the Pvibluhers. 

J. S. B. 
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CHAPTER T 

India And The World 

{The world to-day stands on the brink of mighty 
convulsions Jawaharlal has declared in ummst^ble 
terms that the peoples of the world are facing more 
thunderous changes than ever witnessed by humanity 
smcefhe dawn of civilization. We arc Kving in the 
age rf die atoxnic bomb| he saysi which has chaxiged 
the very conception of human existence* In this 
connection^ it is worth while to read Pandit Nehru’s 
presidential address at Lucknow m the 49di Session 
of the Cos^ress on April 12, 1936, when the nationalists 
were weigWng the pros and cons of plunging into the 
battle of elections The presidential address of 
Jawaharlal is prophetic, because the political doctrines 
' which he formulated are more true to-day, when the 
world has come out of a baptism of fire, than they 
were in 1936 when the rumblii^s of war in Europe 
were pretty far off The speech is a magnificent 
document of democracy, nutshelling the past, present 
and future of nationalism in India ] 

Comrades > 

After many years I face you again from this tribune, 
many weary years of stnfe and turmoil and common suffering. 
It ts good for us to msti agatn^ it ts good for me to see this great host 
of old comrades and friends^ lin&d together by strong bonds that 
cannot breaks to sense the old brave spini yet agaxn^ to feel your 
overwhelming kindness and goodwill to one whose greatest privilege it 
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u iohave Uena comra^andasotditr w,lk all of you m a mghtv 
slnggk forfntdom I am heartened and «rcnmhcncd fay Ton 
though even in this great gathenng I fed a little Welv* 
Many a dear comrade and friend has left us, worn out, lonK 
before the normal length of our earthly days, by the stress 
and strain of ronflict One by one they go, leaving a void in 
our hraris and a dull misery in our minds They find ncarc 
from this turmoil perhaps, and it is well, for they deserved it 
They rest after their lalK)urs 


But what of US who remain bcliind with a heavier burden 
to cairy ^ There is no rest for us or for those who languish 
in prison or in detention camp. We cannot rest, for rest is 
betrayal of those who have gone and in going handed the 
tondi of freedom to us to keep alight ; it is betrayal of the 
cause we have espoused and the pledge we have taken * it 
is betrayal of the millions who never rest. ’ 

1 am aweary and I have come back like a tired child 
vcaming for solace in the bosom ol our common mother, 
India That solace has come to me in overflowing measure, 
thousands of hands have been stretched out to me in love 
and sympathy, millions of silent voices have earned their 
message of aftcction to my heart How can I diank you, men 
and women of India ? How can 1 express in ^^ords feelings 
that arc too deep for utterance ^ 

For many years now I have been a distant looker-on 
on this Indian scene where once 1 was an actor, and many 
a thing has happened that has ftiled me with distress and 
anguish 1 do not wish to survey this recent past of oun, 
which must be fresh in your memory, and which has left 
a ioxrf trail behind and many knots which arc difticult to 
unravel But we may not ignore it for out that past as 
w'cll as the present, we have to build our future.^ We have 
followed high ideals and we ha\e taken pride in the fact 
that our means are worthy of those ideals We have been 
witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land of 
ours and yet our very success has been followed by failure and 
disillusion Tmporarj fodure has htile stgmfaance tthtn the 

tf ht£h and the struggle bound to be a long one ; ti ts but the 
ineentne to further effort Often it teaches us more than a ruto^ 
gasify TLon and becomes a prelude to a gfeater success But wepropi h 
U only if tie learn its lesson and statdi our mtndsfor an explanation of 
thaifaitiTe. Only by constant fielf-qwstioning, individual aud 
aiatK^naJ, con we keep on the right path. An easy and 
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unthHiking confidence is almost as bad as a weak subn^on 
to helpless dejection Real failure comes only when we foigct ^ 
our ideals^ objectives ^nd pnnciples and begin to ivander | 
away from the road which leads to their realization. ^ 

In this crisis of our history, therefore, let us look into 
ourselves and cstamine, wthout pity or prgudice, what we 
have done and what others have done to us, and seek to 
find out where we stand to-day We dare not delude our- 
sdves or evade real issues for fear ofoifcnding others, even thou^ 
some of these others arc comrades whom we reject That is 
the way of self-deception which none who seek great and vital 
changes can follow except at their peril 

Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of our leader, we 
took a new and long step converting this Congress fiom an 
ineffective body, feebly functioning amongst the upper classes, 
into a powerful democratic oiganization with its roots in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it A handful 
of our old friends, representing ai> age and a class which had 
had Its day, left us, fearful of this democratic up^ige, 
and preferring the shelter and protection of Bntish imperialism 
to joining hands with the new vital forces w'hidi convulsed the 
country and struggled for freedom Historically, they lapsed 
into the past But we heard the rumbling of those forces 
and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a 
notunworthy part m current history We sensed the new 
spirit of mass rdease, of psychological escape from the cramp- 
ing effocts of long subjection; we ^oned in the breaking 
of the mental bonds that encompass^ us And because our 
minds became free we felt that political li^edom could 
not be far, for it is ofien harder to break the bonds of 
the spmt than phyrical bonds and* chains of iron and steel. ^ 
We i^itsented me Spmt of the Age and were marching step 
^ 8t^ with countless others in our country and outsit. 
The exhilaration of being m tune with the masses and 
with world forces came upon us and the feeling that we were 
the agents of histone destiny. 

We were engrossed in our national struggle and the 
turn it took bore the powerful impress of our great leader 
and of our national genius Wc were hardly conscious then 
of what was happening outride And yet our struggle was 
but part of a far wider struggle for freedom, and the forces 
that moved us were moving milhons of people aU over 
the world and diiwng them into acdon AU Asia was 
astir from the Mediterranean to the Far East, from the 
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Isbmic West to the Buddhist East ; Africa responded to 
the new spirit ; Europe, broken up by the wai, ivas strugpg^Iing 
to find a new cquihbnum And right across a vast area in 
Euiope and Asia, in the Soviet Icrntorics, a new concep- 
tion ofliuman ficedom and social equality fought desperately 
against a host of enemies There avctc great dilFcrcnccs in the 
many aspects of this freedom struG^lc all over the world, 
and we were misled by them and did not see the common 
badeground Yet if we are to understand these varied 
phenomena, and derive a lesson from them for our own 
national struggle, we must try to see, and understand the 
whole pictuic And if we do so, we cannot fail to observe an 
organic connection between them which endures through 
changing situations If once we grasp this organic bond, the 
world situation becomes easier to understand and our own 
national pioblexns take thcif proper places in the wider 
picture We tcalisc then that we cannot isolate India or 
(he Indian problem from that of the rest of the world 
To do so IS to Ignore tlic real foiccs that arc shaping events 
and to cut ourselves adrift from the vital cnciw that flows 
from them To do so, again, is to fail to understand the 
significance of our ow'n problems, and if we do not 
understand this, how can we solve them ^ We arc apt to 
lose ourselves, as we have indeed done, in petty conflicts and 
minor questions like the communal problem, and forget 
the major issues, we arc apt to waste our energy (as our 
moderate friends do) in interminable discussions over legal 
quibbles and constitutional questions. 


'*** Dunng the troubled aftermath of the Great War came 
revolutionary changes in Europe and Asia, and the intensifica- 
tion of the struggle for social freedom in Eurooc, and a new 
Akctcssivc nationahsm in the countnes of Asia There vs ere ups 
afad dow-ns, and sometimes it appeared as if the rcvoludonaiy 
Tiitgc had exhausted itself and things wre settling dmvn But 
cfconomic andiiohucal conditions \vcre such Aat the** “ 
nosetthngdown, the cu'sung stracturc could no lon^CT^ 
v4th these nmv conditions, and all its efforte to^ 
add fruitless Everywhere conflicts grew and a great dcpr^ion 
owirwhdmcd the ^vo^ld and there ws« a 
4ion everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet tc 
?aT^7'vhere.^n marked contrast '«*^“ «stof Jr 
world, astomshing progress was made in tj,c 

nval economic and political sxstems (heed - ilicrc 

wrid and, though they tolcnited each other fora uhilc, there 
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was ah inherent antagonism between theni> and they played for 
znastery on the stage of the world One of them was die 
capitahst order whidi had inevitably devdoped into vast 
imperialisms, which, having swallowed ^e colonial world, were 
intent on eating each other ujp. ^ Poiverful still and iearfnl of 
war winch might endanger their possessions yet they came into 
inevitable conmct with each other and prepared feverishly for 
war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
threatened them and helplessly they submitted to slow decay. 
The other was the new soaahst oider of the U S S R. which 
went from pi ogress to pi ogress, though often at temblc cost, 
and where the pioblems of die capitalist world had ceased 
to exist 

Capitalism, in its di^iculties, took to fascism %vith all its 
brutal suppression of what western civilization had apparently 
stood for , It became, even in some of its homelands, what its 
imperialist counterpart had long been in die subject colonial 
countnes Fascism and imperialism thus stood out as the 
two faces of the new deca 3 ^g capitalism, and though they 
varied in diSTerent countries according to national dbme- 
teristics and economic and political conditions, they 
represented the same forces of reaction and supported each 
other, and at the same time came into conflict with 
other, for such conflict was inherent in their very nature* 
Socialism in the west and the rising nationahsms of the eastern 
and othei dependent countries opposed this combination of 
fascism and impenajism Natjonahsm in the East, it must be 
remembered, was essentially difiercnt from the new and terribly 
iwrrow nationalism of fascist countries , the foimci was the 
historical uigc to freedom, die lattei the last icfuae 
of reaction ® 


j ^ 5^® world divided up into two vast groups 

to*day^the imperzalist and fascist on one side, the social^ 
wd nationalist on the other. Theie is some oveilapping of 
the two and die line betwpen them iSfdffficult to for 

^rc IS mutual conflict between the fascist and impenahst 
^ subject countnes has sonShnS 

a tendency to fasasm But the mam division holds and if we 
l^p It in mu^. It will be casici for us to understood world 
conditions and oui own place m them 

labour fm a free India > 
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** iS| it IS but one aspect of worId<-impcrial2Siii 'And that is the 
final ai;guincnt for Indian independence and for the severance 
of our connection with the Bntish Empire Between Indian 
naitonalisni^ Indian freedom and Bnitsk mpenalism there can be na 
common ground^ ana if we remain wtlhtn the tmpenaltsi fold^ whatever 
OUT name or status^ whatever outward semblance of political power we 
might haoe^ we remain cribbed and confined and allied to and dominated 
by the reactionary forces and the great financial vested interests of the 
eapitabst world The csploitatjon of our masses will still continue 
and all the \ital social problems that face us will zeznain 
unsolved Even real political freedom will be out of our reach, 
must more so radical social changes 


With the development of this gicat struggle ah over the 
world uc have seen the progicssivc deterioration ofmanvof 
the capitalist-impcnalist countries and an attempt at consolida- 
tion of the icacuonary forces undci fascism orNaziism or 
so-called *NaiionaP Governments In India the same process 
has been evident to view dui mg these past }cars, and sirtmgcr 
the nationalist movement has grown, the more have efforts 
been made by our impcnahst lulcrs to break our ranks 
and to gathci togethci under their banner the reacuonary 
elements in the counti y The Round Table Conference vs'crc 
such attempts and, though they helped our lulcrs m some 
measure, they served a useful purpose by shovMng us clearly tnc 
^vision between the imperialist and the anti-impcriahst forcw 
in the countrv Unhappily vtc did not fully profit by this 
lesson and v\c still imagine that wc can win over some ot tn«c 
imperialist groups to the side of Indian freedom and ^ 
imperialism, and in a vain att^pt to do so, 
oui ideals, blush for our objectnes ,and tone doivn 
out activities 

Meanwhile Uic decay of Bntish Impcnahsm Jndia 
becomes ever more appai cat It cannot, by its 
solve our economic problems and rid us of our ^ 

which It has largely Itself created It subsists o" • 

libtit)' Il«im>und, 11 ! 1.1* n '»* 


uhertv It surrounas us wim a ^ 

an^ngthepillarsofitsadmim^auon, geek 

and agents, provocateurs and the like its > 

comffibrSieir obvious detenoration and 

BUKO**."*" 
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find to what depths of vulgarity our rulers have descended in 
their axdent desire to hold on to what they have got^ and it is 
depressing, though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own 
countrymen, more mterested in Bnti^ Imperialism than the 
British themselves, should excel at this deplorable game 
So wanting in mental cquihbrimn arc they, so obsessed by fear 
of the Congress and the national movement it represents, that 
their wishes become thoughts, their thoughts inferences and their 
inferences facts, solemnly stated in official publications, and on 
which the majesty of the Biitish Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in pnson and detention camp without change or 
t rial . Being mterested in psychology, I haire >vatched this 
process of moral and intellectum decay and realized, even more 
than I ffid previously, how autocratic power corrupts and 
degrades and vulganzes I have read sometimes the reports of 
the lecent Assembly meeUngs and noted the great difife^ce in 
tone and content between them and the Assembly of ten years 
ago» I have observed the forced attempts made to dismdit 
the Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj Fund widi 
which I was connected for many years as Secretary of the 
Congress But prepared as I was for much, even I was surprised 
at the insinuations made against our much*loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the chaiges bFoi:ght against the Behar 
Relief Fund A mild criticism by me of official incompetence 
soon after the Behar earthquake was deeply resented probably 
because the truth of it was re^zed Newspapers that cnticized 

the official arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were 
heavily penahzcd oi suppressed. All enbasm hurts tiie sensitive 
skm of die Gevernment and its reacbons are quick and far- ' 
reaching The more incompetent it grows the less it likes being 
told so But this does not prevent it from indulging in reckless 
allegabons about others 

This psychological aspect inlerests me even more tfian 
the more aggressive manifestations of Bnbsh authority iu 
India, for it mows light on much that has happened It 
shows us how a clear and d^ntie fascist fnentalUykas developed among 
pur rulers and how closely allied is imperialism to fascism^ ifoS 
this fascist mentality has functioned tfi the recent past and ts 
functioning to-day, 1 shall not go irUo now Touknow well the 
horror of these years and of ike nightmare that we have all 
c^^nenced We shall not easily forget it and tf there are some 
who have been cowed down by tl, there are others tbho h^ 
Mia ^ greatet resolve to end this infamy in 
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But of one thing I must say a few %vords for to me 
It is one of the most vital things that I value. That is 
the tremendous deprivation of civil hbertics in India. A 
government that has to rely on the Gnminal I^w Amendment 
Act and similar laws, that suppresses the press and literature, 
that bans hundreds of organizations, that keeps people in 
prison without tnal and that docs so many other things 
that are happening m India to-day, is a government that 
has ceased to have even a shadow of a lusofication ibr 
Its existence I can never adjust myself to those conditions, 
I find them intolcntble. And yet I find many of my own 
countrymen complacent about them, some even supporting 
them, some, who have made the practice of situng on a 
fence into a Rnc art, being neutral when such questions 
arc discussed And I have ^vonderod ^vliat there was in common 
between them and me and those who think like I do 
Wetnihe Congress wlcome all oH^raiionm the strug^c far Indian 
freedom , our doors are ever open io all who stand Jor that 
freedom and are against mpenabsm But they are not open to the allies 
io xmpmalmx and the supporters oj repression and those who stand by 
ike British Government inits suppression of civil liberty. We belong 


to opposite camps 

RcGcnlly, as you know, we have had a typical example 
of tlic way Government functions m India in the warning 
issued to a dear and valued comrade of ours, Subhas 
Chandra Bose We who know him also know how fnvolous 
arc the charges brought against him But even if them 
was substance in tlicm we could not tolerate wi^ngly Ac 
treatment to which he has long been subjected He Ad me 
the honour to ask me for advice and I ivas puzzled and 
perplexed, for it is no easy thing to advise 
a matter, when such advice might 

Bnse has suffered enough at the cost of his health Was 
I SsS m SS to this incntal and physical ag^ ’ 
I CSted and at1i«t suggested to him to 
deSSSTBut this advice 

Sm, he had started on his journey back to India 

This instance leads w to thi^ 
of the way the bogey of aSyit^nfS mpP’e 
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know that terrorism as such is practically non-existent now 
in or any part of India Terrorism is always a 

sign of political immaturity in a people, just as so«caUed 
constitutionalism, where there is no democratic constitution, 
is a sign of political seniSty. Our national movement has 
long outgro^vn that immature stage, and even the odd 
individuals who have in the past indulged in terrorist acts 
have apparently given up that tragic and futile philosophy. 
The Congress, by its stress on peaceful and cSectivc action, 
has drawn the youth of the country into its ibid and all 
traces of terroristic activity would long have vanished but 
for the pohey of the Government which feeds Ac roots 
out of which a helpless violence grows But terronsm or no 
terronsm, a government which adopts Ae mcAods which 
have long prevailed m Midnapore and elsewhere in Bengal 
stands seTf-condemned Similar methods have also long 
prevailed in the Frontier Province, alAough Acre is no hint 
of terroristic activity there, and that fine man and tru^ 
bdoved of millions, Abdul Ghaffar Klian, still lies in prison 
Excuses differ, but Ac teal leason is the ever-growing 
fasast mentahty of oui lulcis 


That IS one side of the picture What of us ? / 
have found a spirit^ of disunion spreading over the landy a strange 
malauey and petty conjiieis amongst eld comrades growthg ever bi^er and 
wtlh all oclmly We kaoe forgotten for themmenltke 
larger ideals ive Stood for and wc quarrel over petty issues We have 
^gely lost touch with the masses and, dsprued of the Ife-gtoing energy 
that floies from them, we dry up and weaken and am mgamzalton shrinks 
and Ines the power U had First things must always come first 
and because we have forgotten this and aigue and dispute 
matters, ^^e are in danger of losing our 

stregglc has its ups and dmvns and 
temporary failures When such a setback occurs there 
IS a reaction when the fund of national energy is exhausted 
and has to be rechaiged That happens agam aTid again 
W adequate explanation of all *^at 

has place. Our direct action struggles in the oast 

masses, and especially the peasairtry 
?hL miMe leadership were always su]S>l»ed by 

was drc^tancSl 

^s inevitable The middle classes are a vague group or 

iSwSf ‘“P ® handful of them are closely alhed to- 

Bntish impcnahsm, at the bottom are the dispeiessS and 
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other groups who have been progrcssivdjr crushed by 
ccononuc circumstances and out of whose ranks come the 
advanced political workers and revolutionaries i in between 
are the centre groups, which tend often to side with the 
advanced elements, but which also have alliances with the 
uppci groups and Jive in the hope of joining their supenor 
ranks A middle class leadership tr thus often a d^sttacied leaderships 
looking in two direettons at the same time In times qf crisis and 
Struggles when unity of am and activity ts essentials this two-faced 
leadership ts bound to injure the cause and to hold back when a forward 
move is called for Being too much tied up with property and the 
goods of this worlds tl is fearful of losing thems and it ts easier to 
bring pressure on tt and to exhaust its stamina And yet, paradoxically, 
It IS only from the middle class intellectuals that revolutionary 
Icadci ship comes, and 'i\c in India kno\N that our bravest 
leaders and our stoutest comrades have come from the ranks 
of the middle classes But by the very nature of our 
struggle, these front-rank leaders arc taken a^vay and the 
others who take their place lire and are influenced more 
by the static element of then class. That has been-'very 
evident during our recent struggle svhen our propertied 
classes were hit Jiard by the Government’s diastic policy of 
seizure and confiscation of monies and piopcrties, and were 
thus induced to bnng pressure for the suspension of the 
struggle 


How IS this problem to be solved then ’ Inevitably we 
must have middle-class Icadcrslup but this must look more and 
more towards the masses and draw strength and inspiration 
from them The Congress must be not only for the masas, as 
It claims to be, but of the masses , only then wU it really be 
foi the masses I have a feeling that our relative 
toHay IS due to a ceitain decay of our middle class 
and our divorce from the people at lame pur pohara 
ideas are governed far more by tlic middle dass , . 

by a.consideration of the needs of the great majority of the 
pL^aOon Even the problems that trouble us aic «smt.a«y 
middle class problems, lie the communal problem, which have 
no sigmficance for the iflasses. 

This 18 TJartly due, I think, to a certain histoncal grow * 
<iunng the lart fifteen years to which ivc fad^ affeSS 
ourselves, to a greivmg urgency 

the masses, and to a ming mass con ^ ^vasnotsoin 

find sufficient oudcttl^ugh hnk be^n Con- 

1920 and later when there was an otgamc lime 
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gress and the masses, and their needs and desires^ vague as they 
vrere, found expression in the Congress But as those needs 
and desires have taken more definite shape, they have not been 
so wdicome to other elements in the Congress and that organic 
connection has gone That, though regrettable, is really a sign 
of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we must find a new 
link and a new connection on a fircsh basis which allows for^ 
growth of mass consciousness withm the Congress The middle 
class claim to represent the masses had some justification in 
1920 , it has much less to-day, tibough the lower middle classes 
have still a great deal in common with the masses 


Pardy also our divorce from the people at large is due to 
a certain narrowness of our Congress constitution The radi- 
os changes made in it fifteen years ago brought it in Ime vnthx 
e&dng conditions then and it drew in large numbers and 
became an effective instrument of national activity Though 
the control and background were essendally middle-elass and 
city, it reached the remotest village and brought with it polid* 
cal and economic consdousness to the masses and there was 
ividespread discussion of national issues m city and village 
alike. One could fed the new hfe pulsating through this 
•^st land of ours and, as w were in hsdmony with it, we 
•drew strength from it The intense repression by the 
'Government dunng later years broke many of our 
physical and outward bonds with our country-side 
But something more than that happened. The vague 
appeal of earlier days no longei sufficed, and on the 
nciv economic issues that were foicmg themselves on us, we 
Ji^tatfid to give a definite opinion Worse even dian Ae 
phvM^ divorce, there was a mental divorce between the 
middle class dements and the mass elements Our constitution 
no I^ger fitted in wifii changing conditions ; it lost its roots 
on the soil and became a matter of small committees 
functoning m the air It still had the mighty prestige of 
the Gmgress name behind it and this earned it a long 
but It had lost the living democratic touch It became 
ap^toauthontanamsmanda batdegiound for rival chques 

nnH JH domg SO, StOOpuig tO Ac loWCSt 

and most objectotiable of tactics Idealism disappeared and 
came opportunism and corruption. The 

•OTnstitutional structure of the Congress was unequal to fadne 

be shaken up anywhere almost by a 
handful of ^crapulous individuals. Only a broad democratic 
basis could have saved it and this was lacking. 
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Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitutioirin 
order to get rid of some of these cvjls How far the attempt 
has succeeded or not^ 1 am not competent to judge Perhaps 
It had made the organization more efficient^ but efficiency 
means little if it has no strength behind it, and strength, for us, 
can^oniy come from the masses. The present constitution 
stresses still further the authontanan side of the organization, 
and'iD spite of sticssing rural representation docs not provide 
effective links with the masses 


The real problem for us is^ how tn our single for 

independence we can join together all the anli-impenalist 
forces in the country^ how we can make a broad front of 
our mass elements with the great majority of the middle 
classes which stand for independence There has been 
some talk of a joint fiont but, so fai as I can gather, 
this refers to some alliance among the uppci . classes, 

probably at the expense of the masses That surely can 
never be the idea of the Congress and if it favours it. 
It bctiays the interests it has claimed to represent, and 

loses the xcry reason for its existence Ihc essence oi 

a joint popular fiont must be uncompromising opposition to 
imperialism, and thr strength of it must inevitably come 
from the active pai ticipation of the peasantry and 
workers 


Perhaps \ou have wondered at the i\a^ I ha\cdc^t at 
some length with the backgiound of international amure 
and not touched so far the iinmcdiric problems that nli 
your minds You may have grown impatient But I am 
convinced that the only right w’ay of looking at 
problem is to see them in then pioper plare in a worn 
setting I am convinced that theie is intimate connj^on 
between world events, and our national problem is bur 
apart of the world problem of capitah^-imp^sm To 
look at each event apart from the ^ , 

understanding tlic connection between thcni . 

to the formauon of crraiic and cnoncous vit^ I^ok 
at the vast panorama of world chanp 
forecs arc at enps with each other and dregful w 

darkens the hon/on Subject JJ^toited 

freedom and imperialism crushing them dw ^ 
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imperialism P‘0“^y m ^**much° th^ same v>ay m India 
behaving, yet carrying . , , decaying economic 

and the Frontier; and behind it a QC^ ng^^ ^ 

order which p^nomcna ’ Let 

an sense SQ that we cm mm ewn/x «i 

^Ire&ate the march of htstarymd keep step vnth It 

I realize that in this address,! am go™S * 
h&ond the usual beat of the Congress president But I 
do not want you to have me under any 
and we must have perfect frankness with 
of you must know my views on social and economic matters 
for I have often given expression to them Yet you chose 
me as president I do not take that choice to mean an 
endorsement by you all, or by a majority, of those vi^, 
but I take it that this does mean that those views arc spreading 
in India and that most of you will be indulgent in 
consideting them a.t least 

/ am mmntzd that the only fcey io the soluHon of the world's 
firoblems and of India's problems lies m socialism, and when ^ I use this 
word I do so not m a vague humamtanan way but tn the scientific, 
economic sense Socialism is, however, something even more 
than an economic doctnne ; it is a philosophy of life and 
as such also it appeals to me I see no way of ending 
the poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through socialism* 
That involves vast and revolutionary changes in our 
pohtical and sodal structure, the ending of vested^ interests 
in land and mdustry, as well as the feudal and autocratic 
Indian States system* That means the ending of puvate 
property, except in a restricted sense, and the replacement 
of the present profit system by a higher: ideal of / 
eo-opcrativc service It means idtimatdy a change in our 
instincts, habits and desires. In short, it means »a new 
civilization, radically different from the present capitalist 
order. Some ghmpse we can have of this new civiluation 
in the territoncs of the U. S. S R. Much has happened 
Acre which lias pained me greatly and wiA i.vmch I 
disagree, to I look upon, that great and ^cinating unfolding 
of a new order and anew civilization as the most promising 
feature of our Asmal age If the future is full of hope it ts 
targdy because of Somei Russia and what it has done, and Jam 
mimcedthat, if some world caiasttophe dm not tnierveney this new 
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avthzofion will spread to other Iwtds and put an end to ike wars and 
co^fcis which capitalism feeds 


I do not how or when this new order will 

come to India I imagine that every country will fashion 
It after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius. But the essential basis of that order must remain 
and be a link in the world order that wU emerge out of the 
present chaos 

Socialism is Aus for me not merely an economic 
doctrine which 1 favour, it is a vital creed which I hold 
with sdl my head and heart* I work for Indian independence 
because the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination ; 
I work for it even more because for me it is the inevitabJe step 
to soaal and economic change I should hke the Congress 
to become a socialist organization and to jom hands with 
the others force m the world who arc working for the neiv 
civihzauon But I realize that the majority in the Congress, 
as It IS constituted to-dav, may not be prepared to go thus 
far. We arc a nationalist organization and wc think and 
woi^ on the nationalist plan It is evident enough now 
that this IS too narrow even for the limited objective of 
politi^ independence and so wc talk of Ihe^ masses and 
their economic needs But stiU most of us hesitate, because 
of our nationabst backgrounds, to take a step which might 
* fnshten away some vested -interests .Most of those mtmsts 
are already ranged against us and wc can expect httlc 
from them except opposition even in the poliUcal struggle 


Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism m 
this country, I have no desire to force the issue in me 
Goxiercss and thereby create difficulties in the '^Y ^ 

for independence I shall co-opiMte “J 

with all the strength m me with all those who ^ork 
for independence even though *cy do not agree 

rolution But I shall do so stating my Msition 
aS hopmg in course of tunc to convert the Congress 
SA SunS to i for only thus can Isecita^eymg 

onimons becomes more marked. 
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How does socialism fit in with present ideology of the 
Congress? I do not think it does. I believe in the rapid 
industrialization of the country and only thus I think will 
the standards of the people rise substantially and poverty 
be combatted. Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in 
the past with the khadi programme and I hope to do so 
in the future because I believe that khadi and village 
industnes have a definite place m our present economy. 
They have a social, a political and an economic value 
which IS difficult to measure but which is apparent enough 
to those who have studied ihcir effects But 1 look upon 
them more as temporary expedients of a transition stage 
ratlicr than as solutions of our vital problems That 
tranntion stage xiiight be a long one, and in a country 
hke India, village industnes might well play an important, 
though subsidiary, role even after the development of 
mdunnalism. But though I co-operate in the village mdustnes 
programme, my ideological approach to it differs considerably 
from that of many others in the Congress who arc opposed to 
industnalization and soaalism 

The problem of uniouchahihty mid the Hanjmis again can be 
approached in different wajs For a sociahst it presents no difficulty 
for under socialism there can be no suck dffereniiaiton or mctmization. 
Economically speakmgy ike Hanjans have constituted the landless 
proletariat and an economic solution removes the social barriers that 
custom and tradition have raised 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying 
your minds — the new Act passed by the British Parliament 
and our pohey in regard to it. This Act has come mto 
being since the last Congress met, but even at that time 
we had had a foretaste of it in die shape of the White 
Paper, and I know of no abler analysis of those provisions 
than that contained in the presidential address of 
my predecessor in this high office The Congress 
rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to have 
nothing to do with it. The new Act, as is well knovm^ 
is an even more retrograde measure and has been condemned 
by even the most moderate and cautious of our politicians 
If wc rqccted the White Paper, what then arc wc to do 
wth this new charter of slavery, to strengthen the bonds 
of imperialist domination and to intensify the exploitation 
of OUT masses^ And even if we forget its content for a 
while, can we forget the insult and injury that have 

accompanied it, the contemptuous defiance of our wishes, the 
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^suppression of civil Hbcitics and the widespread repression 
that has been our normal dot ^ If they had offered to us 
the crown of heaven with this accompaniment and with 
dishonour, would we not have spurned it as inconsistent 
with our national honour and sclf'rcspcct ^ \^^at then 
of this^ 


A charUr of slavery js no law for the slavcf and though 
tie may perforce submit for a while to U and to the humtliatton of 
ordinances and the Itkc^ inherent m that enforced submission is 
the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it 

Our ]aw'>crs have examined this new constitution and 
have condemned it But constitutions arc something much 
more than legal documents *‘Thc real constitution,” said 
Ferdinand Lassalle, consists of “the actual relationships of 
power,” and the working of thispowr we see_ even to-day, 
after the Act has been passed That is the constitution we 
have to face, not the fine phrases which ^ are sometimes 
presented to us, and ivc can only deal with it with the 
strength and power generated by the people of the 
country 

To this Act our attitude can only be one of uncom- 
promising Iiostihtv and a constant endeavour to end it 
How can we do this ^ 


Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage 
of full and frank discussion with my colleagues of the Worbng 
Committee All of us have agreed that the Act has to Tie 
rejected and combatted, but all of us have not been able 
to agree to the manner of doing so We have pullw togethw 
in the past and I earnestly hope that wc shall do so m the 
future, but m order to do so cffcciivcly wc must rccognwc 
that there are marked differences in our outlooks I ao 
not yet know, as I witc, what the final recommendation 
of the Working Committee will be on this issue I can 
only, therefore, venture to put before you my own p^nal 

CM of a. Wo.^ 

Committee, that the majonty of ° 

all the views I am going to express 'f -E 

or disagree, or whc&er we agree to ® 

desire our part to continue 

S on our many pomtsof agreement rather than" 
dWcrcnces That is the right course for us and, asadem 
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cratic organization^ that is the only course open to us. 

I think that, under die circumstancesi we have no 
choice but to contest the election to the ne w provinciai 
legislatures^ in the event of their taking place. We should 
seek election on the basis of a detailed political and 
economic ^programme, with our demand for a Constituent 
Assembly in the forefiront I am convinced that the only 
* solution of our political and communal problems will con^ 
through such an Assembly, provided it is elected on an 
adult franchise and a mass basis. That Assembly will not 
come into existence till at least a seini*revolutionary situation 
has been created in this country, and actual relationship 
of power, apart from paper constitution, are such that the 
people of India can make their will felt. When that will 
happen I cannot say, but the world is too much in the 
gnp of dynamic forces to*day to admit of static conditions 
in India or ebewhere for long We may thus have to face 
this issue sooner than we might expect But, obviously, a 
Constituent Assembly will not come tbiou^ the new Act 
or the new legislatures Yet we must press this demand 
and keep it before our couhtry and the world, so that when 
the time comes we may be npe for it. 


A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and demo- 
cratic method for the framing of our constituuon, and for 
Its delates then to negotiate a treaty \vith the representatives 
oi the Bnmh Government But we cannot go to it with 
blank minds m the hope that something goodwill emcrac 
out of It Such an Assembly, in order to be fruitful, must 
have prewous thought belund it and a defimte scheme put 
fonvai^ by an orgamzed group The actual ^ details, as to 
how the Assembly is to be convened, must depend on the 
^r^stanccs then existing and need not trouble us now! 
But rt ^vlll be our function as the Congress to know 
ractly what we are after, to place this clearly and 


Oiwofthe prina^l reasons far our seeking ekclton wdl be 
la carry ike mssage of the Congress to the millions of voters and to 
the s^es of millions of the disfranchised, to acauair thm Zl 

l« m«. .emember bundnT 
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disfranchised and they need our help most for they arc at 
the bottom of the social ladder and suffer most from exploita- 
tion. We have seen in the past widespread official intcmrencc 
in the elections , we shall have to face that, as well as the 
nch and momed ranks of the rcactionancsw But the i cal 
danger will come from our toning down our programme and 
pohey in order to ^^nn over the hesitating and compromising 
^ups and individuals If >vc compiomisc on pnnaples, we 
^all fall bctivccn two stools and deserve our fall The 
only nght way and the only safe way is to stand four-square 
on oui own programme ana to compiomisc %vith no one 
who has ^ opposed the national struggle for freedom in 
the past, 01 who is in any way giving support to Bntisli 
Imperialism 

When we have sujvivcd the election, what then are we 
todo^ Office or no office^ A secondary matter pcihaps, 
and yet behind that issue he deep questions of pnnaplc and 
vital diffci cnees of outlook, and a decision on that, either 
way, has fer-rcaching consequences Behind it lies, somewhat 
luddcn, the question of independence itself and whether we 
seek revolutionary changes in India or aic working for 
petty riSorms undw the aegis of Bnush impenalism Irr go 
bach agatn tn thovght to the clash of ideas which preceded the changes 
in the Congress tn 1920 We made a choice then delihcraiely and 
With determination and discarded the old sterile creed of rc/orwwJB 
Are we io go bach agatn to that blind and suffocating lane ail 
these years of brave endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of mat 
kaie done and achieved and suffered ^ Tliat is the issue and ct 
none of us forget it when we have to 
In this India, crying aloud for radical 
change, in this woild pregnant iMth revolutionary ^ 
dynamc possibility, are to forget o'" 
hatonc destiny, and slide 'back to static futility’ ^ 
if some of us ^ feel tired and hunger for rest and yuet, do 

and wll dare to take the rapids and nde the tt^t 

How has this question arisen ’ It >vc express^ out 
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to stand self-condemned National honour and sdf-respcct 
cannot accept this position, for it would inevitably 
■mf^nn our co-opcration in some measure with the repressive 
apparatus of impenalism, and ^ve would become partners 
in th i^ repression and in the exploitation of our people. Of 
course, v>g would try to champion the nghts of the people 
and would protest against repression, but as ministers 
under the Act, we could do very little to give relief, and we 
would have to share responsibihty for the admmistration 
with the apparatus of imperialism, for the deficit budgets, for • 
the suppression of labour and the p^antry. It is 
dangerous to assume responsibility without power, even in 
democratic countries ; it will be far worse with this un- 
democratic constitution, hedged in with safeguards and 
reserved powers and mortgaged funds, where we have to 
follow the rules and regulations of our opponents’ makii^;. 
Impel lahsm someUmes talks of co-operation but the land 
of co-opciat'on it wants is usually known as surrender, 
and the ministers who accept office will have to do so at 
the pnee of surrender of much that they might have stood 
for in public That is a humiliating position which self- 
respect itsi^lf should pre\ent one from acceptmg For our 
great national organization to be party to 't is to give ^ up the 
very basis and background of our existence. 

Self-respect apart, common sense tells us that we can 
lose much and gam little by acceptance of office in tenns 
of the Act We cannot get much out of it, or else our 
criticism of the Act itself is wrong, and we know that it 
IS not so The big things for which we stand ^ivill fade into 
the background and petty issues will absorb our attention, 
and we shall Jose > ourselves in compromises and communal 
tangles, and didliusion with us '(viQ spread over the land. 

If we ha\e a majonty, and only then can the question 
of acceptance of office arise, >ve shall be in a portion to 
dominate the situation and to prevent reactionaries and 
imperialists from profittmg by it Office vnll not add to 
our real strength, it will only ^veaken us by making us responsi- 
ble for many things that we utterly dislike 

Again, if we are in a minority, the question of office 
does not arise. It may her, however, that we are on the 
yerge^ of a majority and widi the co-operation of other 
indmduals and groups we can obtmn office. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in our acting together with 
others on specific issues of civil Kberty or economic or 
other demands, proviacd we do not compromise on any 
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imagine fov things more dangerous 
and more Jikely to ^injure us than^lhe acceptance or office 
on the sufferance of others That ivouU be^ an intole^fc 
position ^ 

It IS said that our chances at the elections would 
i^rcascir\\c announced that >ve %vere prepared to accent 
offices and mimstncs Perhaps that mjght be so for 5l 
nwnnCT of other people, eager for the spoils and patronaffc 
ttet office gives, would then hurry to join us Does any 
Congressman imagine that this %vould be desizahle develop- 
xnent or that ^^c would gam strength thereby’ Again it 
iS said that more voters would Vote for us if they knew 
that wc%\ ere going to form mimstncs might happen 

if we deluded them with false promises of, nhat we might 
do for them within the Act, but a qui^ nemesis 'ivould 
follow our failure to give effect to those promises, and failure 
would be inevitable ifthc promises were worth while 


There js only one straight course open to us to go to the 
people with our programme and make it clear to them 
that wc cannot give effect to the major items in it under 
^present conditions, and, therefore, while we use the platform 
of the legislatures to press that programme, we seek to end 
these imperialist bodies by creating deadlock- in them when 
we arc in a position to do Those deadlocks should pre- 
ferably take ph^c on those pra^ammes so that the masses 
might learn how ineffective for their purposes are these 
legislatures 

One fact is sometimes fbigotten — the provision for second 
chambers in many of the provmces These chambers tviIL 
be reactionary and wiU be exploited by the Governor to 
check any forward tendenaes m the lower house They 
will make the position of a minister, who seeks advance, 
even more difficult and unenviable 

Some people have suggested, though their voices are 
hushed now, that provincial autonomy mi^t be given on 
this office issue and each Provincial Congress Gommittce 
should be empowered to decide it for its otvn province An 
astomshing and fatal suggestion playing into ffic hands of 
our imperialist rulere We who have laboured for Mira 
unity can ''never be parfics to any proposal which tends 
to lessen that nnily That way lies disaster and a disrupabon 
of the forces workiDg for freedom If \vc agree to this, 
why then should we also not agree to the communal 
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issue being decided provincially, or many other issues, 
where individual _ provinces xnight think chfferently ? First 
issues will sink into the backgroimd, independence itsdf will 
fade away, and the narrowest provincialism raise its ugly 
head. Our pohcy must be uniform for the whole of India, a^ 
it must place first things &$t, and independence is the first 
dung of all. 

So that I am convinced that for the Congress to favour 
the acceptance of office, or even tO'heatate and waver 
about it, would be a vital error. It will be a pit from 
which it uould be difficult for us to come out. Practical 
statesmanship is against it, aswdl as the traditions of«the 
Congress and the mentality we have sought to dcvdope in 
the people. Psychologically, any such lead might have 
disastrous consequences If we stand for revolutionary changes, 
as we do, have to cultivate a revolutionary mentality 
among our people, and anything that goes against it is 
harmfol to our cause 


This psychological aspect is important. Wc 
must^ ne\cr forget, and never delude our masses into 
ma^nmg, that we can get any real power or real 
freedom through working these legislatures We mav use 
them certainlv to advance our cause to " some ^tent, 
but the burden of the smuggle for freedom must fall on 
the masses, and primarily, therefore, our effective 
work must he outside these legislatures Strength wiU 
come from the masses and from our work among them and 
our orgarazation of them. 

or secondary importance though the ivoric in the 

"t casuaHy and aBow 

It to Become a hindrance to our other ^vork Therefore 

to h*\^**®7 Congress, through its executive 

the elections md 

pH®** country, as' ncU as 

the actinty m the legidatutes Such control tmlT 

appmn^ for the purpose, but the continued existent 
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iar off yet and it is by no means impossible that these 
dccUons may not take place for a much longer time, 
or may not take place at all, and the new Act may take 
Its rightful place in oblivion Much may happen m 
the course of the next year, and war is ever on the 
horizon, to upset the schemes and time-tables of our 
rulers But we cannot speculate on this and we have 
to make provision for contingencies That decision 

might even have been delayed, but dangerous and 
compromising tcndcnacs seek to influence Congress 
poUcy, and the Congress cannot remain silent when 
issue IS raised and its whole future is in the balance 


Tlic provincial legislatures may come, but few 
persons, I imagine, arc confident about the coming 
of the federal pari of tfiis unholy structure So 

for as we arc concerned ivc shall fight against it 

to our utmost strength, and the’ primary object of 

our creating deadlock m the provinces and making the 
new Act dSicult of functioning, is to kill the Federation 
With the Federation dead, the provincial end of the Act will 
also go and leave the slate clcanfor the people of India to 
write on That writing, whatever it be, can never admit the 
right of the I ndian States to continue as feudal and autocratie 
monarchies They have long survived their day, propped up 
by an alien power, and have become the strangest anomalies 
in a changing world The future has no place for autocracy 
or feudalism, a free India cannot tolerate the subjection of 
many of her children and their dcpnvation of human rights,' 
nor can It ever agicc to a dissection of its body and a cutting 
up of Its Lmbs If we stand ibr anv human, political, social 
or economic rights for ourselves, we stand for those identical 
nghts for the people of the States. 

I have referred to the terrible suppression of avil liberties 
by the British Government in India But m the States matters 
are even worse, and * though we know that the leal power 
behind those Stales is that of British imperialism, this tragic 
suppression of our brothers by their own countrymen is ot 
painful significance Indian rulers and their imnistcrs have 
spoken and acted increasingly in the approved fas^t 
xhanner, and their record during the past fciv years especmlly 
has been one of aggressive opposition to oui national 
demands States which arc considered advanced ban the 
Congress organization and offer insult to our 
and decree new laws to suppress the Press What shaU we 
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say of the more backward and primitive States ? 

There is one more matter concerning the CJonstitution 
Act which has ^ven rise to much controversy. is 

communal decision Many people have condemned it strongly 
and, I think, hghdy, few have a good word for it My own 
view point IS, however, somewhat different from that of others. 
I am not concerned so much with what it givcs^ to this group 
or that, but more so wth the basic idea behind it It seeks to 
divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly on 
a r^g^us basis, and thus makes the devdopment of democracy 
and economic policy very difficult Indeed the coihmunal 
decision and democracy can never go together We have to 
admit that, under present circumstances, and so long as our 
pohtics are dominated by middle class dements, we cannot ido 
away with communahsm altogether. But to make a necessary 
exception in favour of our Muslim or Sikh ihends is one thing, 
to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups and thus 
to <uvide up the electoral machinery and the legi^ture into 
many compartments, is a far more dangerous proposition. If 
we wish to function democratically the proposed communal 
arrai^ement will have to go, and I have no doubt that it ivill 
go But It will not go by the methods adopted by the 
aggressive opponents of the decision These methods result 
inevitably in perpetuating the decision for they hdp in con- 
tinmng a situation which prevents any reconsideration 

I have not been enamoured of the past \ Congress pohey 
in regard to the communal question and its attempts to make 
pacts and compromises Yet essentially I think it was based 
on a sound insdnct First of all the Congress always put 
independence first and other questions, including the communal 
one, second, and refused to allow any of those other questions 
to take pride of place Secondly, it argued that the communal 
problem had arisen from a certain set of circumstances which 
enabled the third party to exploit the other two In ord^ to 
solve It, one had either to get rid of the third party (and that 
meant independence), or get rid of that set of circumstances, 
which meant a fnenmy approach by the parties concerned and 
^attempt to soften the prejudice and fear that filled them. 
^Uiirdly, that the majority community must show generosity in 
the matter to allay the fear and suspiaon that minorities, even 
though unreasonably, might have. 

That analysis is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add 
that, in my opinion, a real solution of the problem will only 
come when economic issues, affecting all rdigious grotti» 
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and cutting across communal boundaries, arise Apart 
from the upper middle dasses Avho live in hopes of office and 
patronage, the masses and the lower middle dasses have to 
face identical political and economic problems. It is odd and 
simificant that ^ the communal demands of any group, of 
wmch so much is heard, have nothing whatever to do 'idth 
these problems of the masses and the lower middle classes 


It 15 sigmficant that the pnncipal communal leaders^ 
Hindu or Muslim or others, are political reactionaries, quite 
apart from the communal question It is sad to thii^ how 
they have sided with Bntish impcriahsm m vital matters, how 
they have given their approval to the suppression of avil 
liberty, how during these years of agony they sought to gam 
narrow profit for Iheir group at the expense of the laxger cause 
of freedom With them there can be no co-operation, for that 
%vould mean co-operation with reaction But I am sure that 
ivith the larger masses and the middle dasses, who may have 
tcmporanly been led away by the spacious claims of their 
communal leaders, there must be the fullest co-opcration, 
and out of that co-opcralion mil come a fairer solution of 
this problem 

I am afraid I cannot get excited over this communal 
issue, important as it is tcmporanly It is after all a side 
issue and it can have no real importance in the larger 
scheme of things Those who think of it as the major issue, 
think m terms of Bntidi unpcnalism contmuing permanently 
in this country Without that basis of thought, they would 
not attach so much importance to one of its inevitable 
off-shoots I have no such fear and so my vision 
of a future India contains neither impenalism nor 
communabsm. 


Yet the present difficulty remains and has to be faerf 
Especially our sympathy must go to the people of Ben^ 
JS hJc suffered most fiom tW communal 

wen as ftom the heavy hand of ffie Gover^ent WhcM^ 

OTjportumty offers to improve their situahon m » f«“dly 
W.^must seize it But ahvaystfae 
aSn must be the national struggle for independence and 
the sodal freedom of the masses 

Sy“f uTstdl teve mHuena the 

world carries tveight wth them, ana who ca 
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love and reverence of India’s nullionss for our leader, 
Gandhiji ? ^And yet organizationally 'we have lost that 
intimate touch that we had. The social reform activities 
of the Khadi and village industnes and Hanjan oi^ganizations. 
keep laige numbers of our comrade in toudi .with the 
masses and those contacts bear ihiit. But they are eassentially 
non-pohdeal and so, politically, we have laigelylost touch. 
There are mwy reasons for this and some are beyond our 
control Our present CSongress constitution is, I fed, not 
helpful in devdopmg these contacts or in encouiaging' 
enough the democratic spirit in its primary committees 
These conjmittces arc practically rolls of voters who meet 
only to elect delegates or lepresentativcs, and take no part 
in discussion Or the formation of pohey. 


It is mtercsting to read in that monumental and 
impresnvc record, Webbs’ new book on Russia, bow 
^e whole Soviet structure is based on a wide and living 
democratic foundation Russia is not supposed to *be a 
democratic country after the western pattern, and yet 
TO find the essentials of democracy present in for greater 
(fogree amongst them than anywhere else. The six hundred 
thousand^ towns and villages there have a vast democratic 
or^mzadon, each with its own soviet, constantly discussing, 
debating, cnticizing, hdping m the formulation of pohc}’, 
etectmg representatives to higher committees This oiganizadon 
^citizens covers the entire population over 18 years of age 
Inw IS yet another vast orgamzation of the people as 
produce^ and a th^, equally vast, as consumers. And thus 
sco^ or miUions of men and women aic constantly tjtlctnc r 
part in the discu^ion of pubhc affairs and actually m the 
^imms^tion of the country There has been no' such 
practical apphcation of the democradc piocess in history. 

*>eyond us, for it requires a 
rawgc in the pohdcal and economic snucture and mudi else 

i^ple still and try in our own limited way to develop 

•“ Congress^ ladder ani 

tile primary committee a hving organization. 

wMfl, ®e*od for us to increase our Contacts 

afflinS* masses is to orgam'ze them as producers and then 
affliate sucli omamzations to the bongress or ha“ 

t'”’- Such Irganiaatioi Tf 
u^n^L ^®“o-day, such as trade unioi^^d peasant 
j as wdl as other anti-impenahst organizations could 
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also be brought 'cvithm this s phcrc of mutual cooperation for 
the good of the masses and for the struggle for national 
freedom Thus Congress could have an individual as ^^c\l 
as a corporate membership, and retaining its individual 
chamctcri could mnucncc, and he influenced by, other mass 
elements 


These arc big changes that I base Inntcd at, and I 
am l}> no means suie liou they can 1>r brought about, or 
uhrthcritis possible to go far in this direction m the near 
future Still we must mo\c to some cMcnt at least if uc 
arc to hi>e our loob in the soil of India and drau 
life and strength from its millions Tfic subject is fascinating 
but complicated and can only be tackled by an expert 
committee svhich I trust will be appointed on behalf of 
the Congress Tlie icport of that committee must be freely 
cli*K,usscd so as to get the widest backing for it. 


All this will lake us to the next Congress Mcanuhilc 
perhaps some uigeut changes arc needed in our constitution to 
rt mo\c anomaliLS and avoid difficulties Ouing to my absence I 
ha\c had little csi>crience of the working of the new constitution 
and cannot mike any concrete suggestions 'Hie reduction in iht 
ntimlKrs ofdclcgat^is A ICC members would be, to some 
extent, desirable if there was a background of wid^prcad 
activitv in the prijnnrt and secondary committees Without 
ii, jt makes IIS even less responsive to mass opinion, and, 
therefore, an increase seems desirable But the real solution 
IS to increase the. interest and day' to day activity’ oi the 
lower committees. 


I ha\c Iwn told that the manual labour franchise 
has not been a success and has led to a grrat dMl ol 
csasion If that is so, a change is 
consiilunon must be sucli as can be worked easily and 
Without subterfuge 

The Congress is an all-inclushc body 
mans interests, but esscntiall> it is » pohticalor^msaiion 
^^th sanous’ subs.d«ry and allmd 
the Spinners’ Association and the Village 
Association These allied organirations svork “ 

Md but tliey do nor seek directly to «{novc Ac burins 
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erelief It seems to me necessary that the Congress should encourage 
•the formation of the peasant unions as well as workers^ unions^ and 
co-operate with such as already exuU that the day to day struggle of 
fthe masses might be carried on on the basis of their economic demands 
*and other grievances. This identification of the Congress 
with the economic struggle of the maves will 
ibnng^ us nearer to them and nearer to freedom than 
-anything dse I would welcome also the orgamzation oT 
« other special interests, like those of the women, in the 
^general frameivork of our national struggle for freedom The 
Congress would be in a position to co-ordinate all these 
\vital activities and thus to base itself on the widest possible 
imass foundation 


There has been some talk of a militant programme and militant 
'action I do not know what exactly is meant, but f direct action on a 
'national scale or ciml disobedience are meant, then 1 would saj that 
Tsee no near prospect of them Let us not indulge in fall talk 
before we are ready for big action Our business to-day is to put our 
house in order, to sweep away the defeatist mentality of some 
people, and io build up our orgamzniUon with its mass affiliations, 
as well as to work amongst the masses The time may come, and that 
sooner perhaps than we expect, when we might he pul to the test. Let 
i us get reoify for that test Civil disobedience and the like cannot be 
switched on and off when we feel like doing so It depends on 
'many thmgs, some of which are beyond our control, but 
in these days of revolutionary change and constantly 
Trecurriifg enses m the world, events often move faster than 
'we do We shall not look for opportumties 

The major problem of India to-day is that of the land— 
of ruml poierty and uncmploynjent and a thoroughly 

out-of-date land s^tem A curious combination of circumstance 
«had held back India durmg the past few generations and the 
political and economic garments it wears no longer fit it and 

-arc tom and tattered In some ways our agrarian conditions 
are not unlike those of France a hundreil and iifiv veais aso 
tFcS°W rcvoluuon They cannot contmue so 

become parts of 

in^nabonal capitalism and ue suffer the naitiB and 
•enses which afflict this decaying system As a result of fticsi* 
elemental m^s and conflicts of world forces what will 
emn^ m India none can say But ive can sav wJf-Vi 

*“.“**rf the eveniiig 
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The world is filled ^vlth lumours and alarms of war.. 
In Abyssima bloody and cruel war has already gone on 
for many months and ^ve have 'watched anew how hungry 
and predatory impcnalism behaves zn its mad search Tor 
colonial domains We have \vatched also with adnuration 
the brave fight of the Ethiopians for their freedom against 
heavy odds You ^vlll permit me, I feci sure, to greet them 
on your behalf and express our deep sympathy for them.. 
Their struggle is something moie than a local struggle It is 
one of the first elTcctivc checks by an Afhcan people on an 
advancing imperialism and already it has had far-rcaching 
consequences 

In the Far East also war hoters on the honzon and wc- 
see an eastern imperialism advancing methodically and pitilessly 
over ancient China and dreaming of uorld empire. 
Impeiialism shows its claws v herever it may be, in the West 
or in the East < 


In Euiope an aggz^ive fascism 02 Naziism steps 
continuously on the bunk of urai and vast armed camms 
arise m pieparation for what seems to be tlie inevitable 
end of all this Nations join hands to fight other nations, 
and progiessive ibrees in each country ally tlicmscivcs to 
fight Uic fascist menace 


Wheic do \ve come in in this awful game ^ What part 
shall wc play in this approaching tragedy ^ difficult 

to say But we must not pcimit ourselves to be^ passive 
tools exploited for imperialist ends It must be oui right 
tO’ say whctlier ivc join a wai 01 not, and \viihout Uia 
consent there should be no co-opciation fiom us Whim 
the tune comes we may liavchttle say m thematt^, and 
so jt becomes necessary for the Congress to declare 
clearly now its opposition to India*s participation in any 
imperialist war, and evciy war that will be ^ 

impciiahst Powers will be an imperialist ^^a^, 
excuses put forwaid might be ThcieTorc, wc must 

out ofitMd not allow Indian lives and Indian money to be 
sacrificed 

To the progressive forces of ^ wri* to *«»“. 
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OTcvance is not against any people or any country as 
liich and we know that even in impcriaUst England, which 
throttles ns there are many who do not love impenahsm 
And who stand for freedom 

During this period of difSculty and storm and stress, 
inevitably our mmds and hearts turn to our great leader 
who has guided us and inspired us by his dynamic peisonahty 
these many years PhysicaHH-healtb prevents him now from 
taking his full share in pubhc activities Our good wshes 
go out to him for his rapid and complete recovery, and 
With those wishes is the selfish desire to have him back 
again amongst us We have differed from him in the past 
and we shall differ from him in the future about many 
things, and ic is nght that each one of us should act up to 
his convictions But the bonds that hold us together are 
strongei and more vital than our differences, and the pledges 
wc took together still nng in our ears How many of 
us have that passionate desire for Indian independence 
and the raising ^ our poverty-stricken masses which consumes 
him ^ Many thmgs he taught us long years ago it seems 
now — ^feaxlessness and disdplmc and the to sacrifice our- 
selves for the larger cause That lesson ^ may have grown 
•dim but we have not forgotten it, nor can we ever forget 
him who had made us what we are and raised India 
agam from the depths The pledge of independence that 
we took togetlier still remains to be redeemed, and we 
aivait again for him to guide us with his ivise counsel 

But no leader, however great he be, can 
shoulder the burden single-handed ; we must all share it to 
the best of our ability and not seek he^iessly to rely 
on others to perform miracles. Leaders come and 
go ; many of our best-loved captains and comrades 
have left us all too soon, but India goes on and so does 
India’s struggle for freedom. It may be that many of us 
must suffer still and die so that India may live and be 
free. The promised land may yet he far from us and 
we majr have to mark “wearily through the deserts, but 
who will take away from us that deathless hope which 
has survived the scaffold and immeasurable suffering and 
sorrow; who will dare to crush the spirit of India which 
has found re^iirth again and again after so many crucifiidons? 



CHAPTER II 

Political Travels 

pn order to grasp properly the speeches of Jawaharlal, 
it is essential to visit the places and people, where he 
went and to whom he spoke This background is 
absolutely essential for a foreign reader and of great 
interest to an India Trorsbipper of Nehru and his 
ideology The following experiences of Jawaharlal 
are reminiscent of his whirlwind tours during 
the last elections by cart, car, cycle, wagon, horseback, 
on foot and aeroplane ! His average was thir^ 
speedies a day Once again, like prometheus, he is 
collecting his thunderbolts and ‘^atomic bombs” for 
struggle for freedom! ] 

f 

As Ijomneyed from one \ alley to another, the railway 
crept along (for it went very slowly) between thick ibrests- 
on either side , almost impenetrable, so they seemed They 
came right upto the railway line, leaving only a narrow 
passage grudgingly for us to pass through Their million 
eyps seemed to look down %vith disdain on this human 
effort, and were full of the hostility of the forest against 
man, who had dared so much against it, and clcsim it 
to enlai^c his domain Tke call of the jungle and fke mountain 
has always been strong within me^ a dweller of cities aud of plains 
though J flw, and I gazfid at these forests^ and jungles^^ fascinaUd 
and wondered what mjnad forms of life and what (ragedy ih^ 
hid in their darkness Bountiful nature or nature red %n tooth end 
claw — was ti much worse tn these forest recesses than m the cities, 
and the dwelling places of men and women ^ A wild animal hills 
for food to satisfy kis hunger He does not kill for sport or for 
ike pleasure of killing* The fierce fights of jungle hre indimdual 
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fights^ not th}*mass murder than man calls war , there is no wkole^ 
sale destruction by bom b and poison gas The comparison seemed to 
be all in Javour of the forest of the wild animals. 

So I though as I 'vvatched the pressing jungles. GatbcTi* 
mgs of people at small stations and many tnbal folk with 
gracious gifts of fruit and flowers and cloth, woven by 
themselves and fresh ,milk came to welcome me. Bright- 
eyed Naga children gave me garlands to wear Some of 
these tribal people prised some money on me also, coppers 
and nickel coins, foi Congress work, they said And I felt 
ashamed and humble before their clear gaze full of faith 
and affection What of the atics ivith their selfehncss and 
inti igues and money-grabbing ^ 

And so to our destination, and big crowds and 
rousing welcomes and Bande Malram shouted vigorously to 
the skies A motor journey thxough the villages with crowds 
and welcome everywhere, and on to Silchai. The audience 
at the meeting thcic seemed to be bigger than what I 
had been told the population of the city was Probably 
many people came from the villages For three days I 
rushed about the valley, diiefly in the Sylhet distnct As 
m the Assam Valley, the roads were gcncially bad and 
prodigious number of ferries had to be crossed But the 
cti&m and beauty of the passmg scenery held me, and made 
me forget the roads, and the w’ armth of the welcome from all 
manner of people sent a glow to my heart 

Sylhet was definitely Bengal The language prodauned 
- ’ , Zamindan tenants who came, and of whom 

had much in 
king labourers 
Bengal, but it 
Its own, hard 


a large numoci were Muslims And yet it 
roxnmon with their unhappy and hdplcss loo 
Excluded areas with tribal people It was 
seemed tb possess a definite mdividuality of 
to define, but somethmg what was in the air 


enth\isiasm for the 

enthusiasm shared by the 
Muslims M "well as the Hindus and even 

people Obviously good work had been done there in the 
part and the harvest was promising It was nleasmir nlun + 
find earnest workers i/ aU parts of the SvHiS 

has a ^od number of them and the human matoial S 
deal With is also eood Murfi laaiunai mey 
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The cause is greater than the individual^ and the worker 
ivho docs not reahre this has failed to lcarn> the first lesson 
of a Congressman But 1 have confidence in Sylhet^ m its 
people and in its Congicss wrokers , earnest and keen as 
they are and with a record of sacniicc for the cause behind 
them And so, as 1 uas leaving Sylhet was asked for a 
message I said ‘‘Go, aliead, Sylhet 

In the Bhanubil area of Sylhet I came across a laige 
number of Manipuns Hundreds of charkhas with Manipun 
women and girls plying tlie wheel, sat there in ordered 
array to welcome and their mcn-folk and charming 

children stood by I was suipnsed and pleased to see 
Manipuns and delighted to learn of the brave part (hey 
had taken in CimI Disobedience movement They had also 
had an economic no-tax movement of their own, some 
years ago, when an attempt was made to enhance their 
rents 


There were entirely new people, new to me and so diffe- 
rent from all others I had seen in India How little we knew 
'Of our own country and her children 1 Their features were 
Mongoloid, they resembled somewhat the Burmese Indeed 
the resemblances to the Burmese were many, and included 
the dress of their uomcn-fblk They were, cxlraordinanJy, 
neat and clean-looking, and the young girls with the 
laughter lurking in their eyes had quite a smart modern 
look The children ^vc^c charming, wth their , hair over 
their foreheads cut short and arranged neatly in front 
These fascinating people iverc peasant iblk iwth httlc or 
no education, good spinners and weavers/ taking pnde m 
thcmsclies They were all Vaishnavas by rebgion, but 
even here some Burmese customs had crept in and as 
v\ as told their marriage could be dissolved , 


In the hills between the two valleys there hes the 
atatcof Manipur, which is the centre of th^ 
from there Ais Bhanubil branch had migrated some ^ncm- 
-tions back Where did the OTginal slock 
or elsCTvherc I wondered , They were called 
suppose, and yet with education and opportunity what 
not be done with this, attractive and intelligent looking 
people ^ 


I have done a fair amount of flying m India, both m the 
north and in the south But this was ray fiist 
of flying during tlie monsoon, and I saw a new and p S 
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sight Ordinarily the countryside looks dry and parched, 
and eyes get tired by the monotony of die landscape 
Not so during the moonson We all know how the monsoon bnngs 
welcome ram to the parched earthy and the greenery that blossoms at 
that magtc touch But to see this from on high brought hojne this 
change more zmdly Eoetythxng was greeny though there were many 
shades to that greeneiyy and abundant wafer ojlen flooded the fields. 
The trees stood only cool, and dean^ooking and even the little oiUages 
that dotted ike landscape lost some of their drab appearance The 
eye restedy and lingered over this sxghty and did not get tired India 
seemed to be a green and pleasant land, rich in beany and the wealth 
of its soil. 


We flew low, usually about five or six hundred feet, and 
the land rushed past us Above us' were the clouds, and 
we had to keep under them in order to avoid blind flying. 
And because avc flew low, we saw the landscape in some 
detail and observed men and women ivorking in the fields 
and cattle staying lazily on the pasture grounds. We 
could take in that picture from that height and while 
seeing a wide expanse of earth, yet be near enough to 
be of It. Sometimes a hill would approach us, and we 
would just go over it, and leave it far bdimd Sometunes 
rams poured down on us and battered on the glass screen 
We did not wony much abouC^it Nor did we really nund 
air pockets, which made up jump But when the clouds and 
mists began to envelop us flying low as we were, then my 
pilot ivas a litde worried When we reached Bamrauh, 
it was raining hard and a mist covered the aerodrome, 
so that it was difficult to distmguish it 


r 1? j wanted to start early in the morning from 
jamsheemur, and reach Lucknow in the forenoon at the 
latest. But reports of thunderstorms and high winds were 
not cncouragmg, and my'pilot, an expert in his job. was 
^ ^ postponed our departure till 

eventually took off a httic before 
Mon. We flew fast with a following wind pushing us on 

^ river W In? Ae 
Ganga with Benares m the distance It had been good 

bumps As we approa^ed 
and thieatcning clou^ came n^^aS 
tk obvious that we were gome into a bie 

T clouds suddeSy fp^ri 

^ a I*"!® to our St aid 

majesUcally by. It was big enough to go through 
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th^ stonn, but our small plane Mas beginning to be 
buneted ® 


1 . 1 pdot decided in favoui of discretion and turned 
b^k to Benares We landed there on the military aerodrome. 
iWler 'Some waiting, which mc utilized m filling up with 
petrol, we decided to venture up again But the ground 
did not have much of a way, and oui plane felt hcayy. 
So I dropped my lu^age in Benares Thus^Iightcncd 
we flew easily enough and headed for Allahabad As we 
approached the city, the low flying clouds enveloped us and 
zam lessened the visibility sail further We crossed the 
Ganga and my eye spotted Anand BhaM'an and Svaraj 
Bhawan and many other famihcr landmarks Even the Alfred 
Park looked singularly attractive from above, perhaps, because 
of the monsoon We flew nght over the High Court and I 
could see large number of men of law crowding in the 
vciandahs to see this impertinent little plane rush bv 


And so to Bamrauli in just half an hour from Benares 
Theic was httlc chance of oui going further by air that 
day, and I bade good-b}’c to our pilot, and the gallant little 
plane that had brought us, and decided rcgietfully to 
conUnue my journey to Lucknow by the slow -moving railway 
tram The big a\r liners usually Jly high* The K L M has 
taken me 18,000 Jeei above sea leiet^ and flown over snow-cemed 
Alps We flew so high eten^ over the Dead Sea tn Palestine that 
frost covered our window panes Once 1 had a cunous experience 
m an Impenal Airways hner flying ovci the deserts of Sind 
l!hat wasmy first cxpcncncc of long distance flying It was 
early morning, and the dawn Mas stealing over the earth 
1 saMT stretched out far below me a magnificent snon -field 
There it was, stretching as far as I could sec on every side 
of us, a gbstemng uniform mars of snow I rubbed my eyes 
in .amazement and looked again There could be no 
mistaking it But it was absurd to have snow in Sind 
Was It cotton, wool, then, masses of it, strewn on the ground^* 
That u*as an equally iantasUc notion We Mere flying high, 
and the dey above us Mas clear and blue Below us also 
for some thousands of feet there was no cloud, and 
there Mas this white diming mass appaicnlly coveung the 
ground The mystery M*as solved soon enough Mhen we came 
dow'nfi\c thousand feel and lost our^ves in the clouds 
We emerged out of them, and^unda them, and found mc 
were still flying nearly ten thousard feet a bo\c the ground. 
FJytng high one loses imtek utlh the ewtlu It seems distan^a* 
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very feU} details are visible. A btg river me^ be a silver streaky biU 
even a mottnUttn^ unless it is veryhigh^ is hardly distif^ishabU 
Jrom the UwAymg land There is a little sense ^ speed as one gets 
ID a car or a railway tram mlh objects rushing past us. Bui ^ 
plane files really lom^ under a hundred feet^ then the earth s^lj 
rushes up and away. 

I imagine though I have.no definite data for this that 
the devdopxnent of the Congress ma\cxnGnt and of the Khudai 
ELhidmatgars in the North-west Frontier Province had condder- 
able influence, on Kashmir during the last ten years. The 
two arc adjoining ndghbouis and have many contracts^ and 
yet the Afghans and the Kashmins differ from cac^ other 
markedly. It is surprising that such close neighbours who 
have li\^ nc\t to each other for nearly a thousand years, 
should differ so much physically, intellectually, culturally and 
emotionally But in spite of these differences there is much m 
common and the political upheaval in the Frontier Province 
was bound to produce its reactions in Kashmir 


I was esmeedingly fortunate, therefore, in having as 
my companion during the Kashmir visit Khan Abdul 
Ghsfi&rKhan, who has been the cause of this political 
awakening in the Frontier, and who symbolises it so mudi 
^ own pttson. It was obvious that he was a favourite 
of (he ^ Kashmiris, as he has become of people in aU parts 
of Mia. “ Fabhre-Arghan, or Badshah Rhm, as he is 
popularly and affectionately hnown, was a deUghtful com- 
panion, though a hard taskmaster occasionally. 

» Ffonlur Promnee and Kashmir adjam the Pumab, 

isotti templam that it ts the ecmmunal spirit ^ the Punjab that 
tntpsmend creates fiction and trouble^ oihemtse there tiuouW be 
Communal harmony This complaint is especially bitter agetnst-certain 
scctioM of the Punjab press, both Hindu and Muslim camerf 

territories, which have no preper 

newspapers of their own. 


^ a reaction against this Press invasion finm ti>,. 
Punjab, there is a tendency for TfaATT,..- anj 

iriboth"'^ I think Ulcy should grow to the mutual advhmk^'' 

undcis‘and than to teach. Tuo of ihr " aJM.to 

1 additsscd tide held under the auspices ^Kfu^n^ 
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Conference, %^ho5e guest I was T\\io others mSringaru ere 
*held under the auspices of the Yuvak Sabha, the organization 
of the Kashnuri Pandits 1^ spoke at some lengUi on the 
nunonty problems at the Yuvak Sabba meetmg I need not 
repeat %\hat I said then, for it has been said often enough, 
but 1 Yearned them not to fall into the trap into which 
minonties easily fall I spoke frankly and freely for having 
been bom m a Kashmin Pandit famil}, 1 could take liberties 
ivith my oitm people ' 

mule every individual and group deserved equal 
protection* and help from the State* the idea of special 
eafoguards for a minority group was full of peril for that 
group For such safeguarlu led to dependence on extraneous 
help and weakened the group’s spirit of selfrelianoe; the 
special privileges amounted* in raect* to little but th^ 
created wells of pr^ndice which ii^ured the group* and 
harriers which prevented growth 


Abo\*e all, they led to a naxroumess of outlook, and to 
isolation from national activities and the life-giving currents 
which moved the masses At any tunc such safeguards, and 
special protections were dangerous gifts to ask for or to 
receive. In the dynamic %vorld of to-day with vast 
revolutionary changes takmg place before our c)cs, it was 
folly of the first order to zmagme that such safiguards or 
privil^ could hold and protect Only strength of mind and 
purpose and unity of action could give some protection 

Safouards and special protection might, jicrha^, be 
needed by a group which was very backward education^y and 
economically. They wercin tixe nature of crutch^ for the lame 

and halt Why should those who were keen ofmindMd swift 

offbot require 4cm ^ No one had ever accused the Kashunn 
Pandits^^i* of intelligence or of aMty to a^pt tfaems dvg 
to a changing environment AU that should demand was 
a fire and open field for talen^ and aoUity. 

I planted out to them what an 
Kashmins, both Hmdu and Moslem, had played m 
Ib^r^ou^ they Mere smaH in numbers ^ 

jS&ons, s^ces, mthe States, m cultuirf 
had do r»^ lemariably m^, Mithout the least he^ or protecbOT 
Sa ifany of the Muslim Kashnuns «e Mt 

toZn“Sdri%aii sopeoidedonotappreciatethisfa^ 

But as matter of fact, Muslim Kashnuns are pronunc 
many walks of life in India 
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One famous name stands out above all others, that of the 
poet, Sir Mohammed Iqbal, who was a Sapru 

Kashmir! Pandits arc more lecogmsed in. India ^ 
Kadiimns They have done astonidiingly well although in 
number they arc probably under five thousand outside 
Kashmir. I told my audience with becoming modesty that 
during the fifty-five years of the hfe^ of the Indian National 
Congress, for seven years Kashmiri Pandits had been 
presidents, a icmarfeblc record for a handful of people who 
had migiated from Kashmir to the plains below 

The whole question of nunoriues and majorities m India 
is tied up wth foreign and third party rule, and the basic 
aspect of. this questiop changes llie process of ehmination 
is going on now 

So I spoke, and said much else laying special stress on 
need for every group, if it was to count in the future, to 
throw Its weight on the side of the masses, to jom the 
national movement and draw strength, and sustenance from it 
No group or community which was continually shouting about 
Itself, and demanding diis and that special piiidlege or 
protection would take much difference to future that *was 
being shaped That future would be shaped without it 

The women’s meeting was an extraordinary sight. lt« 
rained heavily throughout, and the meeting was held in the 
open. I had imagined that the meetmg would be abandoned. 
But four hours before the time of the meeting thousands of 
women gathered and stood in the pounng rain and when 
Badshah Khan and I got there, these girls and young women^ 

^ and old women were standing in ankle-dcepmud and water,I an^ 

' partial to the women of Kashmir. They are beautiful and full 
of charm, and there was many a br^ht and intelUgent face 
there in that eager audience. 1 spoke to them of women’s . 
problems, of w'hat women had done and were doing in our 
national movement, of what their ovm kith and km had done* 
.And I urged them to rid themselves of the barriers of Puidab> 
where such existed and evil customs. The old orthodoxy must 
go, and the women of Kashxmr, who iveic so emmently fitted in 
many ways, must play their part m the new India which we 
were all building toother. 

IVhcrcvcr I went, tlwe women of Kash mir came to, 
wdcomcme and to treat me as a brother or a son. It was a- 
- joy to meet them and see them, and to see the -affection rin 
Mutton, old Kadunin ladies eame'to bless -me 
and kiss me on the forehead as mother docs to her son 
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Articles of Faith 


[The fbllowiiig statement made by Pandit Nehru 
before the Court of the District Magistrate of 
Allahabad on May 17, 1922, sums of what may be 
regarded as the Ten Commandments of the great 
Indian hero. The Conviction of Jawahar Lai may be 
compared to the conviction of Jesus Christ and the 
trial of Socrates When Nehru was being tried for 
^teiminal intimidation and abetment of an attempt 
to extort,” he gave expression to some of the sublimest 
sentiment offigbt, faith and freedom The statement 
shows that Jawaharbl is capable of rising into the 
highest firmament of ecstac^ when fundamental 
human rights are molested.] 


I am this statement not m order J:o defend 

myself against the various charges brought against me but 
to define my position and to state the motives which have 
induced me to act in the manner I have <* 0 "^ Itaye 

refused to plead guilty or not guilty, and I have declined to 

participate in this trial by cross-examination of witnesses or 
otherwise. I have done so because I do not wcogmse ttas 
Court as a court where justice is admmstered. I mean no 
disrejpcct to the preading officer when I say that so far 
as pSiUcal offend are concerned, the wurts m India 
merely register the decrees of the executive They arc 
beinir^usel to-day even more than- ever before to prop up 
the^'fabne of a government which has misgoverned India 
enough and t^ich has to resort to these taeUcs now m an 
at^pt to restore a prestige which is -gone for ever 

I stand here chaiged with cnimnal intimidation and 
38 
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abetment of an attempt to extort. The warrant of xny 
arrest bears also the tamiliar section 124'A, although I am 
not bung tried for it to-day. I propose, however, to make 
a comprehensive statement. I cannot divide myself up into 
various compartments, one for picketdng, another for 
sedition and yet another perhaps for volunteering. All my 
activities have but one end in view and that I have 
striven to attain with all the strength and energy that 
IS in me 


Less th&n ten years ago^ I relumed from England after 
a lengthy stay there I had passed through the usual course of public 
school and university I had imbibed most of the pr^udtces qf Harrow 
and Cambridge, ana in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an 
Englishman than an Indian I looked upon ike world almost from^m 
EngltshmarCs standpomU And so I returned to India as mack 
prejudiced xn favour of England and ike English as it was possible 
Jor an Indian to be > 


To-day, ten years later, I stand here in the dock 
charged with two offences and with a third hovenng in 
the background — ancx-convict who has been to jail once 
already for a political offonce, and a rebel against the 
present system of government in 'India. That is the change 
which the years have wrought in me It is not necessary 
for me to recite the reasons for this change. Every Indian 
know them , every Indian has felt them and has hung 
nis head in shame for them And if he has retained a 

^ solenm 

pledge to strive unceasingly for India’s freedom, so diat 
nis countrymen may never again be , subjected to the 
miseries and humiliaUons that arc the lot of a subject 
people To-day sedition against the presemt government in 
has become the creed of the Indian people, to preacb 
and practise disaffection against the evil wfoch it represents, 
their chief occupation ' 


I am charged with cnramal intumdation and attempted 
extoruon I have wondered if these charges were seriously 
meant The secUons of the code which have been apphed 
bear no xelaaon to the facts even as disclosed lw*^the 

agnal success that 
“ Allahabad has induced die 
against the picketters 
IfpwefiUpxcfcetti^for a laysfoi ol^eet is a crmie,theii, 
indeed, I am guilty of having advised it and help^ 
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it. Bull liave yet to learn that peaceful pichetting has 
become an offence even under the laws of British India. 
Our object in picketting was to make the cloth-dcalcrs 
adhere to the pledge they had jointly taken Docs any 
one believe that we could achieve success in this by 
cmninal intimidation and extortion ? All the world knows 
that our strength lies in the support of our people and the 
goodwill of our countrymen Our weapons are not Ae old 
time ones of force and coexcion. The weapons which our 
great leader has, put in our hands are those of love and 
self-sacrifice. We suffer ouisdves and by our suffering 
sedx to convert our adversary. 

Criminal intimidation involves a threat of injury to a 
person or his property, and injury denotes harm ^‘illegally” 
' caused So also extortion must include the putting of any 
person m fear of "injury” and thereby "dishonestly” 
inducing him to part with property. I have listened to 
the prosecution evidence with interest in order to find 
out on what ground these novel charges were based. What 
was the mjury to any person or property mat was 
the harm "illegally” caused ^ Wherein lay the dishonesty 
of any of us I have not heard a single allegation yet made. 


iniunr to any person or property, caused any harm 
illegally or acted dishonestly Not a si^Ie prosecution 
witness, including the police and the C I D » has made 
such an allegation In the whole of AUahated there wm 
found no person of the thousands who must have wilrca^ 
the picltettmg, who could 

tion against m or even ^ harsh w>nl “«««* ‘’J' 
our patters. No greater proof of our triumph can 
given*^than this unsought tesumony of a 

"C I D. Our picketting has been, I make bold to 
model of its kind, perfectly peaceful 

Irvine on entreaties and exhortauons and not even hmtog 

Srllrnmidation The cloth^calers, wto ate allc^a _ 

to ^ been inUimdated by us, are 
aggneved party. But not one of them has com^am . 

Then mo nth’s ago the cloth-dcalcrs of Allahabad took a 

*^fTe £ld*S 1922”^An“ the to X^cd^. 

jSd^ey included almost every the V^pa?? 
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first business of the Mandal was to lay down that every 
member who broke his pledge and purwased foreign cloth 
would have to pay a certain penalty and in case he 
refused to do this» picketting would be resorted to The 
committee of die Mandal was to determine in each 
individual case how much foreign cloth had been brought 
and what the penalty was to be On several occasions 
during the past year the Mandal committe considered such 
breaches of the pledge and imposed and received fines in 
accordance ^vlth &eir rules Occasionally at thdr request 
picketting Avas ako resorted to. Two months a large 
quantity of foreign cloth Avas purchased by some of the 
(^th-dealers in Allahabad This Avas in contravention of 
the pledge and the shops of some of these cloth-dealers were - 
picketted Later, the committee of the Vyapari Mandal 
newly-reconstitut^, assessed the fines on the merchants 
Avho had broken then pledges and themselves collected 
this money, Avhich lies at the disposal of the Mandal. To 
the best of my knowledge two of the gentlemen who 
haAre giA^n evidence for the prosecution in tins -case are 
members of the committee of the Mandal, and as such 
they must haA^ themselves helped in the assessment and. 
coUeetion of the fines 


_ 1 
^ These are the facts relating to picketting in Allahabad 
It IS dear beyond doubt that ihcrc Avas neither any 
intimidation nor any attempt at extortion The present 
pi^ecution is really an attempt to suppress lawful and peaceful 
picketting under cover of charges of intimidation and extortion 
Pickettmg has been going on all over India for many 
months It has taken place in many cities and bazars in 
Ae province. Here in this very aty of Allahabad Ave 
have repeatedly resorted to it. And yet Government took 
no action against it as such They knew well that m 
India as m England peaceful picketting is no crime. Of 
course, it fc open to them by a stroke of the pen to make even 
p^ceful picketting illegal. But whether they do so or not, 
entreat and exhort and advise othem to they 
should follow a cci tain hne of action or to abstain from doing 
sometl^g is a nght Avhich Avd aviU not abandon, what- 
CAW the Go ver^ent may do. We have few rights ' and 
pix^wei^es left in this country and even these are soudht 
to be taken away. We have shown to the world 
wc value the right of free association, and we have 
our volunteers m spite of thousands of arrests and all 
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Government notifications to the contrary* We-wiJl not and we 
cannot submit to any restriction of our nght of free speech 
A quarter of a century SLgOf a great Enghsh judge stated in 
the House of Lords with reference to this right of speech, 
man has a nght to say what he pleases^ to induce^ to exhort^ to 
•command^ provided he does not slander to deceive or commit any other of 
the wrongs known to the law of which speech may be the medim 
Unless he ts thus shown io have abused his nght, why is he to be called 
upon io excuse orjust^ himself because hts words may interfere with 
some one else tn his calling*’ This right office speech we shall 
chng to^ whatever the cost ^ 

I am glad for many reasons that I am being tried 
ibr picketting My trial will bring the question of the 
boycott of foreign cloth even more to the front and I am 
confident that when the people of Allahabad and the 
province realise ^thc full significance of this boycott, they 
will discard all foreign, cloth, treat it as unholy and the touch 
of it almost as pollution If they pondered over the evils and 

the misery and the poverty that foreign cloth has brought to 
this long-suffering country, perhaps they would fed some of 
the horror I feci, at the thought of wearing it They will 
not bnng forth arguments that old clothes have be 
worn out or that festivities require fine clothing They 
would know that the salvation of India and her hungry 
millions demanded the use of the charkha and the wcanng 
cf khaddar, and they would cast out all foreign clotn 
and 'consign them to the flames ^ to th^e ^ 

pray that the cloth-merchants of Allahabad will adhexe to 
their sacred pledges twice taken, and do 
bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth ® 
ancMnt and holy city Some oj these clotk^dealers have 
for (he prosicution in this case I have no gnemnee i 

shall suffer most gladly any imprisonment that may be ^ 

/ know that thereby I have touched their hearts and mn 
io the great cause And I would appeal to the puWic oi 
this citv and province and earnestly request them to 
Such for tScirc^ntry-wca^ olv the charkha 


eiLtoction 


- - khaddar and ply the 

My co-acciaed and I are charged 

I *onU hkc the pohcc “^aSS^ 


to examine their own conscience, to during 

thwarts and say what many of them have done dumg 

SfAyaar and i half 
and esctortion, have been going on o^r “c le^ a 
of the province And the persons guilty of them have n 
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<!oiigressmen or our volunteers^ but the underlings of the 
'Gov^ment who have indulged in them frequently with the 
knowledge and approval 6f their superiors Yet they are not 
tried or punished. They are patted on the back and praised 
'zand promoted. 

My colleagues and I have seen and personally investigated 
acts of terrorism and inhumanity We have seen how men and 
women have been subjected to the uttermost humiliation. We 
have seen how terror reigns in Sitapur. We have investigated 
tthc brutalities of Shoratganj and we know how hundreds of 
Ballia’s gallant workers have been sent to jail for the sole 
•oRence of being Congress office-bearers or other principal 
workers of the Congress And the pool down-trodden kisans 
with the haunted hopeless look in their eyes, working away 
*hke the beasts of the field ih>m morning to nightf^h so that 
others may enjoy the fruits of then labour We have seen 
them harassed and made utterly miserable Their hfe became 
.almost too heavy to be borne 1 need not refer to individual 
districts Almost every one of them has the same sad and 
-splendid tale to tell 


Intmudahon and terrorism have become the chief instru- 
ments of the Government By these methods they seek to keep 
down people and" to suppress their disaffection Do they 
imagine that they will thus instil afiecbon for themselves in 
“the people oi make them loyal instruments of then imperialism? 


AfiGsetion and loyalty-are of the heart. They cannot be 
purchased m the market-place, much less can they foe 
-ported at the point of the bayonet Loyalty is a fine thing. 
But in India some words have lost their meaning and loyalty 
has come to be almost a synonym for treason to the mother- 
land and a loyahst is he who is not loyal to his God or his 
• country merely hangs on to the coat-tails of his alien 
To-day, however, wc have lescued the world from 
the depths and in almost eveiy jail in India will be found true 
iloyalists who have put their cause and their faith and theu* 
Muntry above evervthmg else and have been true to them 
despite all consequences To them has come the call: they 
have seen fte vision of fiecdom and they will not rest or turn 
away ull they have achieved their heart’s desire Enjrlaadis 
a mighty country with her armies and her navies, but to-day 
she IS confronted with something that is mightier. Her amnw 
-and her navies have to face the suffering and the self-sacrifice 
•of a nabon determined to be free and no man can doubt what 
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the issue of such a struggle must be We ate fighting for our 
freedom^ for thefreedonrof our county and faith We desire to tnjure 
no nation or people We wish to have no dominion over others But 
we must be perfectly free tn our awn countQ^ England has cruelly 
wronged us dunng tlie past ISO years or more* And even 
yet she has not repented and mended hci ways India gave lici 
a chance a ycai and a half ago, but in the pndc and 
arrogance of hei physical might she has not taken it The 
people of India have tried her and they have passed judge- 
ment and from that dcaec there is no tuining back. India 
will be free of that, there is no doubt but if England seeks the 
fncndship of a free India she must lepent and puige hersdf 
of her many sms, so that she maybe worthy of a place m 
(he coming order of things 


I shall go to jail again most willxngly and joyfully. Jail 
baSi indeed, become a heaven for us, a hol^ place of pilgrim- 
age, since our saintly and belovedsleader was sentenced. 
Big-bodicd, great-hearted Shaukat Ah, bratest of the brave 
and his gallant brother arc there and so arc thousands of our- 
co-workcis One feels almost londy outside the jail, and 
scliishness prompts a quick return Perhaps I shall be award- 
ed a long term of imprisonment this time Whether this is 
so or not, I shall go %vith the comuction that I shall come out 
to greet Swaraj in India 


1 have said many haid things about the Biitish Govern- 
ment For one thing, ho^revci, I must oflfer itmy grateiul 
thanks It has given us a chancq, of fighting in this most 
glorious of struggles Surely fc^v peoples have had such an 
opportunity given them And the greater our 
more difficult the tests wc have to pass, the more splendid will 
be the future of India India has not mivivcd through tho^ 
sands of years to go down now. India has 
noblest and best twenty-five thousands of her sons, to me jail 
toeivc UP the struggle India's future is toured Somcol 
us, men and women of little faith, doubt and hesitate o^jon- 
ally, but those who haw vision can almost see the glwythat 
wll be India's. ^ . 

I marvel at my good fortune. To serve Mia in ttc 

• could be&H an Indian, ^ ■ 

the full realfcalion of our glorious dream ? 
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India’s Weapon Of War 

podia has chosen non-violence as its weapon of war 
in the holiest of the holy struggle for independence. . 
And there Is no qasstion o'” replacing noir<^2olence by 
violence, says Nehrn, because the latter weapon has 
been weighed in the balance fay die nations of the world 
and found wanting. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru embraced 
non-violence as his lode-star of life immediately after 
its trial in India, as is clear from the following resume 
of Jawaharlai’s presidential address, delivered at the 
U. P. Provincial Conference held at Benares on October 
13, 1923. Jawaharlal is the first and foremost exponent 
* of Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violence, and I wonder if 
the General himself has not bonrowed some ideas of Us 
lieutenant I It appears there has been some lease-land 
transaction between Gandhi and Nehru 1] 

Our tnal was going on in Nabha and for many days 
%vc had been cut off from the outside world A fiiend 
happened to gain admittance to the court room and he 
whispered to me that I had been elected president of thb 
conference. Beings very human I felt elated at this signal 
mark of confidence and honour. But immediately I 
thought of the long hne of presidents full of wisdom and 
*^uragc, who had preceded me and of the great responsi- 
omty of tius office and I shuddered at the prospect And 
then being human, I felt pleased at beit^ in jail and so 
c^pmg the burden of this responsibility But Nabha 
adminutration willed otherwise And the few days tlmt 
elapsed since my discharge under a suspended sentence, have 
been, I am ashamed to confess, days of illness for me To-<iay 
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put an end to this long agony. If the Congress results 
m ending bitterness and suspicion and re-introduang in. 
our politics cluirity of judgment and non-violence in our 
thought, then indeed it has largely succeeded. But I do not 
think that it is correct to describe the principal resolution 
of the Congress as a compromise resolution They were 
only so in so far as certain groups acquiesced in them 
I do not thixik there can be any real or stable compromise 
between the two principal viewpoints which have been fight- 
ing for mastery in the country. They are fundamentally differ- 
ent They lure both honourable methods and their advocates 
are brave men and keen thinkers but nonetheless they differ 
radically 

The Delhi Congress, it has been remarked, marks the end 
of non-co-operation I uonder at any one who had lived 
thioughthc last three or four ^ears in India making this 
assertion. It passes my comprehension, how even a resolution 
of the Congicss can jut an end to a mighty movement. If 
pidia has at all imbibed the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi, 
if even a group of mem remain true to that gospel, then non- 
co-operation cannot die. And if all of us 'arc utterly un- 
worwy of this^ teaching and incapable of acting in accordance 
W1& it, even then a subsequent gmieration will wield the 
mighty weapon and prove to the "'world' that tbU is the 
only and^ the best yrsy which ensures true freedom and 
ends slri'e. Non-violent non-co-operation cannot die. It 
lias gone beyond the boundaries of our country and is the 
property of the world. 


I shall not presume to criticise the Delhi Congress, but 
I do think that several of its deasions were opposed to the 
mo\-cmcnt as started by Mahatma Gandhi, they ^^crc con- 
tiaryto the basic principles, as stated by Mahalmaii, or 
nra-violcnt non-co-operation That of course is no reason 
uhy xvc should not change our programme, if we arc other- 
wise cominccd that a change is nccessai^ But e\'cn frem 
of ihc ongmalprcgr^nmc, Iwclccmcthc 
Delhi d^isions They do mean a going back and -it is 
always ^cult and jwmful to oo so when cnc behe\cs ftmly* 
m he old method But I bclic\c that tins going back or 
lather tms pcrimssion to others to go back tv as ncccssarv at this 
sts-gc It mav have been possible for those o Lclitsvcd in 
tins to get a tCTdict from the Congiess against any chance. 
But I doubt if this Mould hate done rauch good to non 
co-opcration I am not m the least afiaid of the dilTcrencc 
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of opinion amongst onr^cKrs Tliat in\nt continue Hut 1 
ronfos lo h*ue cspcruncccl a Icclmg of hurnihaiion, wlicn 
I 5nu that our nohle mo\crnent, nurtured on high jdcaN 
and >olunur\ cuffcinii;, Ijrsng converted into tuo p.ir(\ 
causes, each devoting its monc\ niid cnergv to raising dele* 
gates who would lift up^ their hands at the Indding of thch 
leaders* Kon-«CH>pcration will prosper not by resorting to 
such western political methods and xnnnocuiTCs, but by its 
utter purity and straightness and by its appeal to the mwet* 
I almost wish that the Calcutta Special C^ngic« in 1920 li;id 
not accepted the iion-co-opcration polic) and programme *Ihis 
acceptance overwhelmed us from the verv beginning and the 
weight ofnumbcis parahsed us We could then have marched 
in a compact bod>, strong in our faith and in our discipline 
and at the right moment have converted the masses and the 
Congress to oui viewpoint Tiic process was reversed and 
we have suffered acrordinglv Thcbisis of iion-co-oper.iiiori 
is direct action and this involves continuous suffenng No one 
can expect large masses of people Onl> the elect can do 
that and the masses ran svinpathise with them ocra^ionally 
for a short while If the Congress rcall> represents die people, 
it IS natural that it should attempt to go hick a little to 
some kind of coastiiuiioial action w'lioncvrr large numhcr< 
of people arc tired of direct action To the eager, ever revdy 
for vhc fray, this IS painful But thcic is no room lor deipon- 
denev Only a heavier burden is cast on those who have 
to keep thr method of direct action alivajs licfoiT the prnplc , 
thev have to fight on while the main army will not laii them 
And so I am content vvjih the Delhi decision. An> attempt to 
force the issue would have had unhappy rcvulis 

What then is our aim and what should hf 
means ’ Our erred is short and simple, but it sliclirrs imn) 
interpretations We have made it 

l,a%c not the slitthicsi mterrtt in P™'jncial or t 

.n,«frr of ■" .ft' q™"""™, 


,u«„„ hV. nri«« 

Indui, is indrpendriicc , 

I am not desimm of changing the rrred at th» 
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stage This would give rise to unnecessary debate and 
controversy and nught narrow the Ckingress and exclude 
some people Let us keep the Congress open for all When 
the people have thoroughly grasped and approved of the idea, 
the change m the creed will automatically foUem'. Till 
then it is not desirable to foite a change 

I have already mdtcaied that I believe in the non-co-operation 
movement as inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhu I believe that the 
salvation of India and, indeed, of the world will come through non- 
violent non-co-operation Violence has had a long career in the 
world It has been weighed repeated^ and found wanting The 
present condition of Europe eloquent iesiimor^ of the inefficiency of 
violence to settle anything I believe that violence in Europe will go from 
excess to excess and will perish in the flames ft has itself kendled and be 
reduced to ashes Many people smile and flmg cheap sneers at the 
prospect of non-tnolence ever coming into itf own and directing the 
affairs of men and nations They point to the frailty of human 
nature and the universal prevalence of anger and haired and violence, 
I am afraid few oj us are free from these I know to my sorrow 
that I am full of violent thou^is and can with dtfficuliy drag 
myself back to this straight end narrow path But those who mo^ 
and smile would do well f they realised the power of the ideas and 
if they studied the progress of this particular idea. For it has already 
caught the imagination of the thinkers of the world and the Indian 
masses have been wonderfully affected by it 

Non-co-operation and non-violence, these are the two 
essential ingredients of this movement The idea of non-co- 
operadon is simple enough clear to the meanest intdlect, but 
nonetheless few of us had realised it, exceptmg partly dunng 
the Bengal partidon days, till Mahatmaji issued his call to 
action Evil flourishes only because we tolerate and assist it, 
the most despotic and tyrannical government can only cany 
on because die people it governs themselves submit to it 
England holds India m bondage because Indians co-operate 
With the EngMunen and thereby strengthen British rule 
Withdraw the co-opcration and the fabric of foreign rule 
collapses That follows automatically and requires no 
proof 

But in spite of the logic and of the inevitability of the 
result, many of us cannot adopts this obvious method. The 
subtle position of the Bntish i^e has enervated us and 
emasculated us and made cowards of us all We have lost Ac 
spint of adienture and we cannot take ansk even though 
the pnae be so splendid as the freedom of India The idea 
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of non-co-opcratioti has taken root and has sunk down to 
the masses^ but sustained courage is lacking to give outwani 
repression to this idea. With many it is an economic question. 
But what shall wc say of those who even without this 
incentive &vc tlicir tunc, energy and money to organise Ac 
innumerable functions for Ac honour and glory of English 
officials ^ To such a depA wc have sunk that men of intelbrance 
and education among us think it no shame to help in Acir 
own dishonour. I make no complamt of the English officials 
Th^ arc brave men serving thcii country to the best of 
Aeir ability I wish our men iverc equally brave and^^ 
^vould think as often of the honour and dignity of Aeir 
own country 


/ firmly beluve tn the effictemy of nottrmoknee But novT 
violence has nothing to do with cowardice or weakness* Makatmafi 
repeatedly stated that even violence is preferable to cowardice Feat 
and cowardice are the greatest sins and unhappily we have enough of 
(hem tn out countiy Our anger and haired are really the outcome of 
our fear and impotence Jf we could get *ud oj this fear and 
cowGidicc^ there uould belittle hatred left or any other obstacle to our 
onward march Let us therefore root out this cowardice and give 
it no shelter* Above all let it not masquerade, as it unfortunately 
often docs as non-violcncc “A world of evil” says a great 
Frenchman preferable to cmascMiatcd good’’ Inerc is too 
much sappiness and softness in us, too much emasculated 
good One is almost dnven to Ae conclusion that ive are 
nancly and passively good, if good that is, because this is Ae 
path of least resistance and because ivc have not Ac courage to 
be evil We dare not sin, Aough think of it often enough 
and would hke^to do so 

This is hateful conAtion It is dishonest, neuter and 
hypocritical Better the honest man of evil who sms 
consciously andlwnowngly''and wiA Ac strength that is in 
him* When he rclbrms, he will be a tower of strength to 
the cause of good, because his foundations are strong But 
the inanely and hypocnticallygood can be of use to no cause 
There is no strength m Aem, Aeir foundations aic laid u^n 
the shifting sands And so there is no place for Ac cowardJy 
in Ae non-vjolent movement 


I am laying stress on Ais question of non-violence for 
it IS wdl that we should be clear about it Aftci seme pcais 
of suspension ihcie has apparently been “ 

violent re^o/uUonarynrovcnientjn'^Bengal I ““ 

Ae iirpaticrcc and longing for freedom which impc y 
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young man to \iolent action- I can admire the reckless 
courage vhich docs not count the cost But I cannot 
understand how any one imagines that sporadic violence can 
bnng freedom nearer to us Freedom is our nght and 
according to old customs and ordinary law of nations, we are 
entided e\en to resort to violence to achieve it- But 
even freedom would be a doubtful and a tainted thing 
we have to resort to foul means to gam it I pray that this 
fate may never overtake our great movement ^ Violence 
may be justified under certain circumstances, but it must be 
open and a]bo\e board and straight-fonvard But no (nreumstan* 
cc will justify secret kilbng, die dagger of the assassin and the 
stab in the dark No nation has ^et profited by these methods 
Thev but sully a great cause and ahenate world sympathy. 
On no account, therefore, can we taVe to the bomb and the 
dagger And those who unthinkingly adopt these methods 
injure the cause thev have at heart We cannot even think of 
open and organised violence Wc have really litdc choice 
left in the matter and even if we did not and on other grounds 
prcfeiTcd, it would be dnven to non-violent non-co^ 
operation Bolshevism and Fascism arc the ways of the 
W^est to day They are really alike and represent different 
phases of insensate violence and intolerance The choice for 
us is between Lemn afid Mussolini on the one side and Gandhi 
on the other Gan there be doubt as to who represents the 
soul of India to-day ? 

India made her choice more than three years ago. She 
chose the path of non-violence and suffering, of direct action 
and peaceful revolution. From that there is no going back 
There may occasionally appear to be some slackness or 
some change. We may have our bad patches and our 
moments oi despondency, but the vision once seen cannot be 
forgotten and the g^ory of suffering for a great cause cannot 
be given up Again and again the chance will come to us 
and while the wtsc argue, the brave will go forth hee^ng not 
the consequences, full of joy at the thought that they have been 
privileged to serve the great cause Learned disputations take 
place frequently in the country for the prqiaration of civil 
disobedience Much can be done in disciphnmg the people 
and Cl catmg a fa\ curable atmosphere But courage and will 
to suffer cannot be instilled into the people by lectures or touxs. 
Personal examples alone can do it and it may be that little 
incident may electrify the whole of India and make us launch 
a irighn compaign of civil disobedience Tdl that time comes “ 
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\vc may have many opportunities given us of testing our 
mettle and haidenmg our fibre Let us take advantage of them 
and keep the practice and ideal of direct action and peaceful 
revolution ever before the people We need not worry about 
the opportunities and chances They Will surely come to us 
Let us see to it that they find us ready when they do come 

But out suffering >vould serve little purpose if we cannot 
deal sanely with our communal questions and exorcise the 
spint ofstnfe and bigotry A few troken heads matter littlej 
but tlie zeason for this does matter* // ts mosi sirange ihatjor the 
most irtutal things^ Jor childish supersUitons or silly prejudices, people 
take risk and lose their reason in the sea qf anger The mtal things, 
the real things that matter pass unnoticed* Ignorance and bigotry put 
an end to all rational thought* It is almost useless to argue or conuince 
Religion IS regarded and in its name are done the most shameful ihwgs 
Indeed, religion has become the excuse for maty sms It has litde 
sanctity left and it is trotted out in season and out of season 
and all agreement naturally ends Wc seem to have drifted 
back to a stale of affairs svhich prevailed in Europe durmg the 
dark ages, when to think rationally was considered an evil I 
think It 18 time for persons, who regard religion as something 
good and sacred and the excicise of rational thought as 
^ential for hiunan progress, to protest with all their might 
against all kinds of bigotry and superstition 

A great deal is being said in the press and from the 
olatform about the protection of communal interests It js 
^rted that associations for the purpose are bang fmmed 
^far as I can gather, all this sound and fii^ has htt e to 
do with action We have httle courage left for effective 
acOOT Our helplessness enrages us andao we camoufla^ o^ 
W mth brave woids and not danng to stand up to our 



them already They but sttcngm ^^^ the only means 
is the only rem^y and £• ^ tj,e impoial idea 

Even Mr. Shastri with his ^tho^s clearly 

has reconsidered his so wsdom dawn on 

akin to'" non-co-operation Even so wu 
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others. Nor do I ^vish to say much about Nagpur or the 
brave fight that was put up there Our prownce took a worthy 
part in It and no-changcr and pro-changer joined hands to 
vmdicate the honour of the national flag To-day all are 

turned to the north where the gallant Akalies are challenging 
the might of die Government' They have taken up the proud 
position of the vanguard in our army of freedom and they 
are fully worthy of it I am sure your hearts go out to 
them in full sympathy and admiration and when the time 
comes, as come it will, we wll not be lacking in our 
support to them 

I have already finished I would but remind you 
that no fight can go on uithout continuous preparafion 
behind the lines That is dull work, but it is essential 
work The real test of our perseverance and ability is the 
success we achieve in the constructive programme We 
should therefore strengthen our congress committees and above 
all take the message of khaddar to every home That was the 
last word of Mahatma when he went to Jail. We shall forget 
it at our peril The Ddhi Congress has suggested various kinds 
of activitjes Every one of us, whatever his views may be, can 
find something to suit him No one offers an excuse for 
shirking tvork 

Before 1 end I would mention a predecessor of mine in 
this office, one whose hfe is one long record of suffenng 
cheerfully, borne for the sake of the country. Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani ofiered battle lO the British Government 
and went to jail long before non-co-operation had made jail- 
going an easy matter, the bravest and staunchest of the 
soldiers of freedom whom nothing cotdd divert or turn away, 
who would not even give in to his comrades much less to the 
alien Government 'Whilst in jail serving out a long sentence, 
he has been awarded another sentence of years for jail 
offence^ The Government perhaps tliink that they can break 
his spirit and frighten him by this blocking and vindictive 
sentence They little know him I am sure your deep 
sympathy and greetings wll go out to this bright jewel of 
our province _ 

I have had my say I wish to assure you in all honesty 
and 1 am full of hope I have httle patience with the pessi- 
mists and crookers I am convinced that political freedom 
will come to us before long, if not entirely through our 
^ren^, then through the weakness of Europe and England. ^ 
For Europe is in the mdting pot and England with all her 
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seeming might cannot but be afTcctod by the collapse of the 
continent Wars and rumoursof the wars follow each other 
in quick succession. They will continue till the lesson of 
non-violcnee is learnt by bitter experience So political 
freedom for India is certain But 1 sometimes fear that when 
it comes to us it may find us lacking in true strength and the 
greater quahties And instead of leaving a shinmg example 
to the rest of the worlds India may become a cheap 
and inefficient replica of the countnes of the west Let us take 
the longer view from now and try to avoid this and build up a 
great and strong India worthy of the great leader whom God 
has blessed us with. 



CHAPTER V 


Message To Europe 

Uawaharlal Nehru conv^ed a powetfol message to the 
peoples of Europe about conditions in India at die 
International Congress Against Imperialism, The following 
speedi was delivered by him at Brussds (Belgium) 
on February 10» 1927. In die fewest possible words ' 
Pandit Ndiru has summed up the historical back- 
ground, the current political afi&irs of India and 
the titanic struggle of Nationalism against Imperialism.] 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST IMPERIALISM. 

With the greatest pleasure I bring the warm and hearty 
greetings of the Indian National Congress which has commis- 
sioned me to hnk ouz national movement ivith this interna- 
tional united effort to fight impenahsm. We in India have 
experienced the full strength of imperialism. We know 
accurately what it means and we are naturally intemsted 
in every movement which is directed against imperialism. 
In fact if you want a typical example that wfil help you "to 
understand the nature and consequence of imperialism, 1 
think you will find nothing better than India From the 
internal condition of India, as our President has said, it may 
be understood in what manner the English imperialism represses 
and eiqiloits workers In India you wU find a wonderful 
instance of every phase of impenahsm that you may wish to 
study. Whether you come from China, Egypt or other dikant 
lands, your interests are bound up with ours. And the Indian 
problem, too, is of interest and importance for you. 

I cannot tell you here the whole history of 
esploitariou— -how India is maltreated, repressed and plunder- 
ed. ft is a long and very sad story. And all that I can do 
IS to bnng to your notice , one or tu'o of the most important 
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factors which we have to consider particularly in this Interna- 
tional Congress You have heard of various disturbance^ 
massacres and random butcheries and most of you have heard 
of the Amritsar incidents. Do not bdieve because this 
affair has given nse to greater uproar than many otheis^. it 
IS m any way the singular and the worst episode in the 
history of India since the Bntishers came to us They raw 
to us, as you doubtless kno^v, by putting one province against 
anotW until they finally established themsdves firmly Dur« 
ing the whole penod of their stay, they have foUmved the qld 
policy of 'Oihvidc and Rule.’’ I regret to have to say that 
they still follow this policy The early history of their 
occupation is one of the wildest and the most shameless 
example we 'have ever seen in the history of the world. Even 
the British historians, who are certainly not impartial, admit 
that the early bstory of India under Bntish rule icprcsents 
an epoch of predatory war—a penod in which Iree* 
hooters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies 
in the land in an unbndled manner Teti knauf perhaps also of Ike 
event uAtch ts known as Ae'Sepqy and which took place 

yo years ago. It called so but if fate had willed cftherwise 
and the so^alled rebels had been crowned with sOccesSf then 
ithday ti w<^d have been called the Indian War of Independence 
What we have to say in all this, is that Amntsar was abso« 
lutdy nothing in companson with wliat took place during 
the Sepoy Mutiny But since then such things have been 
constantly takmg place, even to-day random firing is not 
mfrequent. Numberless comrades 'and friends of ours arc 
detained in pnson without any accusation and without ^any 
trial Many ofoui best comrades in India have made jau 
their real home, or they are in calc and cannot come back 
to their fatherland. 

This gives nse to a little sensation but the real injuiy 
by the Britishers m India, the real CKploitaUOT, is much 
more severe than the shootmgs and ^mngs, wbch occ^^- 

ally give rise to some disturbance and the systmatic 

m whwi workers, labourers andfaroers arc 

had made India what it is to-day We read m 

only of the ancient times, but of the 

thenches of India. India has allured by her nchMme 

mostdfflaeidpci^lef^ the diflfei^ 

world, but now if one goes to India, 

novertv stares him in the »co. There he finds “ 
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meets these hungry people or these half-fed peojjlc This 
IS the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbcra are 
wanted to conduce you of this, that India has suffctcd. 
terrible economic decline and that if definite steps arc not 
taJken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to 
exist as a nation You know perhaps how a few ywrs a^ 
(immcdiatdy after their advent) the Britidiers apphrf me 
most ruthless methods to render their industries profitable 
for themsdves. In those days, the new doctrine of guardip- 
ship over the Indian people ^vas not mentioned, our rcprcMion 
ivas not less severe but it was frank, ive had a ruthless 
and open exploitation and oppression of all Indian indus- 
ncs It .was bad enough, but worse^ follo^ved gradually 
inasmuch as our ancient' s^em of education was destroyed 
and we were disarmed In multifanous "ways the spirit of 
Indian people \vas destroyed and it was attempted to t^e 
away from them every capacity for active and constructive 
work The conscious policy of Britishers in India was to 
attempt to divide us After they have disarmed ^us, now they 
say we arc not fit to protect our country ; after extmguishmg 
our system of education they have set m its place somc- 
" thing which is ndiculously meagre and ivhich teadies us 
false history and tries to educate us in the hatred of our 
own country and in the glonficatiQU of England After all 
these, they tdl us now that we have not sufficient culture to 
be a free nation. 

// is nm being adverlised in the English press that the Indians- 
fight among themselves It would also be noted in this conneciion that 
it IS extremely exaggerated It ts also the polx^ of the British to' bnng^ 
about these disturbances and to sharpen them where they are tn existence 
and io do everything to keep them alive This j^the pohey of Bntain, 
however much she may now deny it Now, ivhat is the 
condition of India to-day ^ We are speaking of exploitation. 
\Vc experience it very fully Not a single exploitation but 
often a double and treble esqiloitation. We have a pait of 
India — the so-called Indian States — ^where under the protection ^ 
ofBntain the feudal system obtains. Often the EngUrii point 
them out to <us and other countries as well, and say,. 
*‘Look at these parts of India where a kind of self-government 
IS in existence Other parts of India are much more advanced ” 
But the British forget to tell one^ thing.. They forget to tell 
us that these States are under their care and they themselves, 
have hindered progress in them It is the British who first 
enslaved them and do not allow them now to develop. 
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Consider the ease of great landowners. You have here 
again the land tenure system which in a great part of India 
1 $ a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept up 
by the Bntish. It isaltogcUicr difHcult to change it so long 
as the Bntish Go\*cinmcnt is not willing to do it In the 
policy of British Government in India we must reckon even 
the Indian Princes and great landowncis as their oonfedc- 
rateSy because a free India would lead to the liberation 
of tlic farmers* exploitation Then again tve often see a harm- 
ful agi cement between the British capitalists and Indian 
capitalists 


A study of past histoiy and accounts of the last few years 
will prove that the Bntish w*orld politics is in a great measure 
influenced by their Indian possession ^Vllo can be deceived 
for a moment ns to what will happen to Great Bn tain ^if she 
docs not possess India ^ There svould then be no Bntish 
World Empiic What will take place in future when India 
IS once free ’ I cannot say but ji is certain that the Bntish 
World Empire will cease to exist. 


From their capitalistic and impcnaliSlic point of view, 
tlic Bntish try to do everything m their powder to retain 
their possession of India The whole foreign pohey is to a 
great extent influenced by this aim, therefore, they 
build up a firm oscrlordship in India. The result is that 
India has suiTcred and still suflers But that is not aU 
On account of India other lands have suffered and suffer stiu 
You have heard of the last instance of the actives of 
British imperialism in India— the sending of Indian twops to 
Clunsl They ^vac sent in spite of the f 
offered by the Indian National Congress I must 
ofihcfact— c\cnlo my shame I ^o^the 

troops were often used to repress other ^ have 

names of the number of countnes m which Ii^ian ^ W 
been sent by the English 

1840 they w*cnt to China for the first time and in the ^ 
1927 they arc still going there and during ^Egypt, 

been used there times '«thout number. They i^m^yp , 

Eyssima. m the Persian Gulf, m Mesop^a* Ambi^ 

Syria, Tibet, Afghanistan and Burma It is ah yng 

/ would bh to undersloud that the Indean problm u not g 
a national problem bnyd directly a£i^ ^ 

countries, and ,t of wodd-wide wt^^^^ J 
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-'Cannot tolerate it any longer^ not only because freedom is 
good and slavery is bad but because it is a question of life 
and death for us and our country. You, too, who have come 
here from the different countnes of the^world, cannot tolerate 
these dreadful chains which are also a great hindrance to your 
own freedom For us in India, freedom is a pressing necesnty. 
But it IS not less important fin: you if we wish our freedom* 
The noble example of Chinese nationalists has filled us with 
hope and as soon as possible we wish to follow in their 
footsteps We want the fullest fre^om for our country, 
naturally of course not only of the internal control but freedom 
also of making connections with our neighbours and other lands 
as we wish Because we believe that this, our International 
Congress, affords a possibility of combined ivork, we welcome 
lit and greet it. 



CHAPTER VI 

Visions of War 


pVJho was responsible for war ’ Britain or Germany?'* 
Jawaharlal saw with a prophetic vision that war was - 
coming four years before Hitler came to power 
and twelve years before the war started. This speech 
is a remarkable treatise in apportioning responsibility 
^for the Second World War. Jawaharlal’s study of 
the Buropean situation is simply unchallengeable. 
This is the full text of the speeches delivered at the 
hidian National Congress held at Madras in 
December 1927 in moving two resolutions on War 
Danger and Independence. Jawaharlal describes vividly 
the “secret" preparations of war made hj Great 
Britain in the twenties which fathered Hitler and 
mothered the monster of the Second World War]. 


“ This Congress has noted with grave concern the ratra— 
ordinary and extensive war 

Government IS carrying on m India and in the East^ 
m tlic North-West 
These pr^altons for war are 

the hold of Bnitsh impertaltsm m India tn order to strangle au 
MenStsS freedom, bm must result tn haste^n disaslrous wm 
tn which an attempt wM be made to make India again a tool mtie 
hands of foreign mpenaltsls , rr ^ u 

« Thp Congress declares that the people of India have 

not they will take part in any war 
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'ihe Bnti^ Government embarking on any warlike adventure 
^nd endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furtherance 
of thdr imperialist aims, it will be the duty of the people 
of, India to refuse to take any part in such a war or to 
co-operate with them in any way whatsoever ” Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru m commending the res^ution for the accept- 
ance of the Congress said • — 

Mr Preddent and comrades, — This session of the Indian 
National Congress will have many important resolutions to 
consider and adopt. But 1 venture to say that not one^^ 
•of them \vill be more important than the one 1 have just 
now placed before you It ts mporiant because atip war now- 
adays ts an tnUrnaitanal disaster It must result in terrible 
slaughter and destruction It must let hose as the last war let 
loose^ the flood-gates of hatred and baThansm When all countries 
and all nations linked together and cannot be separately 
considered, it is inconceivable even if a war is fought outside 
the frontiers of India, that it would leave India untouched. 
We have intiinate connection with any such war, because 
it is likely to be fought \'ery near our fironders and India > 
is very likdy to be invoked in it If there is such a war, 
you and I wU not sit peaceably holding our conferences 
and congresses Indeed, we may ourselves hear the loanng 
of cannons we may sec bombshells droppu^ from aeroplanes 
upon our peaceful villages ^ It is very important also because 
such a \var result — ^I hope it docs not result — in strengthening 
Bntish imperialism to such an extent that it may make it 
more difficult for us to achieve freedom* It may remove 
for a generation or two our hope of freedom, so that in 
any event \ve cannot ignore any preparations for war or 
any chance of war. 

No man or woman can ignore it, least of all an Indian 
who desires to achieve freedom for his country It ts well- 
hnown fact that all countries are preparing more or less for war. 

It is not England only, ittseoe^ countiy because in Europe to-day 
there u fear, Europe tsinihegnp of fear and out ojjiar conies 
hatred and out ^ that comes violence and barbarism Every country 
tn Europe hates eoeiy other country. The most feared and 
tomaty m Europe u mtgland There is talk of 
there IS talk of peace But those of you who have 
taken the trouble to study what has been happening at Geneva 
and cisenhere will reahze that all this talk of disarmament 
is mere camouflage. To-day Europe is perhaps a greater 
power magazine than it was in 1914 when the last great 
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war broke out War has not broken out yet because all' 
natrons arc exhausted But all the seeds of war are present 
and at present in gi eater number than they were thirteen 
years ago When you look at the Balkans, Poland, Italy, 
Czccho-Slovakia, Lithuania and Russia, cvcrywhcie there is 
preparation for ^var, and there is chance for war Let us see 
what attitude, with which we have most relation, has been 
taken m these wax preparations and in this talk of peace 
and disarmament We aic specially interested Jn Britain’s 
attitude " \Vc have had in recent tunes various 
disarmament conferences at Geneva There Avas a Naval 
Disarmament Conference also But these conferences faiJcd 
laigely because Britain could not agicc to proposals made by 
other countries Indeed, in the past, Britain has definitely re- 
fused to accept tl c principal of compulsory arbitration with a 
little country like Switzciland because it may Lc given up as a 
dangerous principle * It has stood its light to wage war 
without any reference to the League of Nations or to any 
Ollier authority At the last meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, Sii Austin Chamberlain made ah extra- 
ordinary speech on behalf of England He stated that he \\as 
not prepared to sacrifice the Empire for the vague ideals of 
peace and disarmament of the League of Nations For him 
the British Commonwealth was a greater thing tlian those 
ideals 


What IS the Empire but India ^ It comes to this 
the sake of India, to hold India under subjection. Sir 
Austin Chambcilam and the British Government cannot 
aciec to the pnnaplc of disarmament or peace. J/ix 
mogmsci/ tn JSunpg ^pcctally smaii naitons wko 
fatmg this questton tn the Learie of Naitons that 
%€am obstlle tnihe attammeniof dtsarmment or P^ 

I should hke to indicate you some of the war preparations 

which England is making You know P^^^Stise 
fftp war arc sccict preparations Nations do not advertise 
Shei tU arri.ngtoVp*«^fo* Nonethdess wh» 
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dzdl^cr of France dedaiing Avar against England. Then 
England can threaten- French possessions in Indo-Ghina from 
Singapore. It is also directed agsdnst the Dutch East Indies^ 
because England can force Holland to be neutral in case 
of war. It is directed partly at any rate against America 
and American dominaticSns in the Pacific, because m case 
of a conflict England could sweep down the Philippine Islands 
and^ take possession of them Jt is chiefly directed against 
India because it is for the retention of India that all these 
things are done Imagme that there is a single in India, 
then the Singapore base will facilitate the tiansport oi troops 
from Australia to India and in many other ways will 
help the British in taking the offensive in India So much 
for the Singapore base 

‘Then we have another naval base A\hich is being made 
at Trincomalcc We have also the Great Royal Indian Navy 
which has recently been jcieatcd with a Bounsh of trumpets* 
Whatever it may be, it is hot an Indian except perhaps 
^t the expenses for it will come out of the Indian exchequer, 
^is Navy is merely an adjunct of the British Na\7 to help tlic 
British Government against India although it may be at our 
cost Again, I should like to draw yonr attention to the 
development of the transport system in India spcaally in 
the North-West Frontier Province, Western Punjab and the 
north-Mst frontier in India. War now-^-days very largely 
oep^ds on transport. That is why the transport system 
has been perfected. Strategic railways have been laid all 
over die North-Western Frontier. You have heard of the 
Khyber Pass Railway. You will also hear subsequently of 
othci strategic railways which arc being built at^great cost for 
military reasons When military reasons arc considered, cost is 
consideration. Military roach have been built from the 
^yb« Pass, from the Punjab, from the North-Western 
Frontier, right up to Karachi Motor-lorry service has “ been 
started from Karachi to Peshawar All this will fadlitate the 
troops and other materials in time of war. 
Althou^ railways arc there, railwa>s might perhaps not be 
perhaps have strikes to contend against ; 
incrtfore the whole mihtary machinery of England is being 
made self-sufficient 

Nou let me come to tlic north-eastern frontier m Assam. 
Recently I ou might have noticed in the papers that proposals 
arc Lcing considered that a part of Assam to the nortli-cast of 
' Ird.a ira> 1 c ccntcrtcd into a ncu xniiiiaiy province like the 
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North-Western Frontier to facilitate the carrying on of tvar 
there, if necessary For this purpose roads are laid, railways 
are projected between India and Bunna and even between 
Burma and Assam Yoh may remember that the Forward of 
Calcutta was some time ago banned from entering Burma 
The reason why it was banned was that it published and 
enuased somethmg about these military roads in Assam, and 
the proposal to create a new mihtary province Let me go 
back to the North-western Province where there is an 
extraordinary concentration of air forces and tanks Those 
who know have told us, it is the finest and best cqmpment 
that any army possesses Karachi has been created an air base 
and other bases in the North-Western Frovmce are being pre- 


pared so that the province is to-day full of activity for prepara- 
tions for war Two proposals have been made in England and 
also in Anglo-Indian journals in India which, althou^ officials 
denied m Parliament, persist in getting pubhcity in the 
press These penodicals are supposed to Imow what 
Covemment arc doing and these proposals are of the greatert 
interest to us ITie first ^vas that a part of, the Bntish 
Expeditionary Force should be stationed in India because 
there is more danger of warm Asia than in Europe Therefore, 
It is desirable that that force should be ready in India and 
should immediately start war-likc preparations when neewsary 
The second proposal was that these highly developed 
mechamsed forces should be wh® Acre is any 

dancer of war The procedure that England ^ould ^o^ 
was TOldly stated m theEn^sh press to be not to “ 

attack but to make a forward spnng mto Genti^ ,n 

Afebamstan in one sweep This was pnyosed because j^t in 
^^e way tSennans are supposed in Aeir attack on France 
to have made a forward spnng across Belgium 

thfcxvd Military Depamenta^h^ l^Jem ^^^^ “^ther 

all this means ^h® Ae ra^nUon w rather an 

comnuttce, some people inougm. 
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unnecessary resolution They have not heard of any nuhtary 
preparations and they do not know anything of the coming 
war. They think diat our domestic problems^ are more 
important They ask why ^ve should waste time and eneigy 
over w^t might be happening in the North-West Frontier 
Province I beg of you to consider whether these few facts are 
not sufficient to make you realise the great danger of war that 
exists in the world and round about us in particular. If such 
a danger exists, are you prepared to take no notice of it, but 
discuss only petty problems^ 


Two more things I want to tell you in' connection 
with these preparations The recent treaty 'between England 
and Mesopotamia The Anglo-Iraq treaty— is one And Ihc 
second is the Amir’s visit to India I wonld not be 
surprised if the cordial ivelcome the British Government 
ext^ded to him, has not something to do with the desire of tHe 
British Government to wm him over We are not m a position 
to stop the war, it may be But at any rate we are in a 
position to make it dear what attitude India will take up and 
It is quite possible and coricdvablc that if India’s attitude is^ 
clearly stated then England too may change hers 
mi^t not dare to provoke war when she knows that India 
would not support the war but actually Imider the conduct 
of the war. Now this resolution lays down clearly that India 
has no quarrel with her ndghbours As to the declaration 
Itself, It IS our Mht to determine whether we shall join the war 
or not Thirdly, another declaration follows and that is the 
mos t important In case %var comes and an attempt is made to 
exploit you, you will lefuse to be exploited and to take anv 
part m the war I trust that if war comes and I think war mav 
c nearer than most of us imagine — it may come in a year, two 
yeatii or five y^rs— the National Congress wiU follow up the 
l^d given to^y. I also trust that the Indian people will rally 
round the ConCTcss forgetting their petty dififocnces and 
generally adopt the attitude which the Congress has suracsted 

follow I am convinced that if the Gongt^s and 

thLSSf” attitude they will emerge from 

much better, much freer and India will be an 
united and independent nabon (applause ) 

INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rismg amidst cheerj said * 
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It IS my high privilege to place before you the rcsoIuUon 
of Independence (Cheers) 

The resolution reads thus • — 


“The Congress declares the goal of (he Indian people to 
Lc complete national independence 

I do not thinh I can describe this resolution in any better 
language than that used by the distinguished cx-Fresidcnt of 
the Congress, Dn Annie Besant m an interview which she 
gave immediately after the Subjects Committee had accepted 
this resolution She said that it ^vas a dignified and a dear 
statement of India’s goal (Cheers). 


No special remarivs are necessary from me in 
commending this resolution foi your acceptance specially after 
almost complete unanimity \\ith which the subjects committee 
approved ol it But I wish to explain very clearly one or two 
points connected with this resolution The first thing is that 
this resolution although it makes clear the goal docs not change 
the present creed of the Congress If you pass this resolution, 
you declare by a majority, I' hope by an ovcr-whdming 
majonty, that the Congress is to-day for complete independence 
Nonetheless you leave the doors of the Congress open to 
such persons as may not approve of this goal, as they perhaps 
arc 'satisfied with a lesser or a smaller goal I think that 
altl ough the door of the Congress is open, there s^uld be no 

doubt, if you approve of this resolution, c\cp body must say 
that the majority of the Congressmen to-day dcmdnd complete 
independence for llie country Noiv this resolution as 
before you is a very short and simple one Inihcsuqje^ 
committee the resolution, as you may know because the 
TiroceedinKS are quite public, was slightly longer and more 
complicatKl. But ultimately it was changed to this present 
formula and this formula was adopted 

I wish to make it clear to you that the adoption of 
this fonnula docs not m any way change the spint or the 
mcanSrof die resolution. It means what it says It means 
meaning It means control of the defence 

complete m P ’ jj means control over the financial 

forces of the country « » control over 

Thirdly, 1 wish to point out to you lest there be any 
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mistake that this goal| which I hope you will adopt to-day^ 
is the inuncdiate goal and not a goal of the" far^istant future 
(cheers)* Whether we achieve it to-day or to-morrow, a year 
hence, or ten ^ears hence, I cannot say That depends on 
3 our strength and the strength of the country. 

May I in condusion express my heartfdt gratitude that 
the Congress is about to adopt the goal worthy of our country’^ 
high destiny and hope that this goal may be reached in the 
near future ^ (cheers).” 



CHAPTER VII 


Message To Women 


[This short and sweet message ofjawaharlal to the 
women of India tells more in a nutshell than other 
people have written volnminous books to set forth 
before the public. Thi s precious gem of a speech was 
delivered by him on the occasion of laying the found- 
ation-stone of the Mahila Vidyapitha Hall at Allahabad 
on the 31st of March 1928 It is clear that he wants 
every Indian'girl to be a rebel lilce himself !] 


Mr Chancellor, brothers and sisters, 

I thank you for the honour you have done me m askiqg 
me to lay the foundation-stone of the Vidyapitha I was 
rather surprised to receive this invitation and I hesitated to 
accept It I have always thought that it was the business of the 
high officials and revered elders to perform such •^remomes 
I belong to neither of these categories I have also found that 
on such occasions It IS the usual custom to utter piom mM-, 
tudes svfiich mean little But you are perhaps aware 
TTcvcI by nature, I am no lover of the platitudes of ** 
gone age, and it may be that something that I may 

not be plcasinv to many of you here But you have taten 
the risk in invitmg* me I have accepted this invitation parrty 
because I was cimncctcd with this institution when I was the 
cStfrLn ofthe Municipal Board But n*/ chief abaction has 
been the interest that I took in womens education and 
women’s nghts. 

A great French ideaUst, Charles Fourrier 0“® 

« OnecSid judge the decree of civilization of a 

the^^ocial and P»ldical position of its woman.” And^^ 

' me to judge of India to-day we shall have to judge of her By 
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her women. The fhture that we build up will also beit 
judged by the position of Indian women. 1 must confess to 
\ou that^ 1 am intensely dissatisfied with the lot of the Indian 
women to-day We hear a good deal about Sita and Savitrh 
They are revered names in India' and rightly so. But I havd 
a feeling that these echoes horn the xiast are raised chiefly to 
hide our present deficiences and to preVent us from^attaclang 
the root causes of women’s degradation in India to-day. 

I find from a reference to the report of this insbtuuon 
that It was started to give speaal instruction to women. It 
was laid down that while man was the -bread-winner, woman’s 
place was in the home and her ideal should be that of a de- 
voted wife and nothing more Her chief delight should be in 
skilfully rearmg her cluldren and serving her revered elders 
May I say that I do not agree with this ideal of women’s life 
orcducaUon? What docs it signify ? It means that woman 
has one profession and one only, that is the profession of 
mamage, and it is oui chief business to tram her for this pro- 
fession Even m this profession her lot is to be one of secondary 
importance She is always to be die devoted helpmate, the 
follower and the obedient slave of her husband and others 
I wonder ifany of you here has read Ibsen’s Doll’s House if 
so, you will perhaps appreciate the word “Doll ’* when I use’ it 
in this connection 


The fame of India cannot consist ofdotts and playthings and 
y JOB made half the population of county a mere plaything of the ot^ 
mf,an enmmbranee on others, how willjou ever make progress^ There- 
fme Isay ‘kahou must face the problem boldly and attack the roots of 
the evil We have purdah and child-mamage and denud, of nehtste 
^ommm so rmiy fields Go to any counliy and you will see bngkt- 
phgmigand giving strong m mind and body:' 

'% tzs 

IfthisVidyapithareaUy stands for the progress of oun 

^mdthe women present here that no people, to eroun 
no community, no country, has ever got rid ^ 
disabiliucs by the generosity of the oppressor ®India wfi nL k! 
n* w® are strong enough to force our will on Enehm/t 
and the women of India will not attain their full riehts 
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for them and force their will on the menfolk before they can 
succeed. 

I hope therefore that this Vidyapitha will be instrumental 
in sending out into the province and me country, women who 
are rebels agamstthe unjust and tryannical social customs of the 
day and who will light all who oppose this progress, women who 
are as much soldiers of the country as the best men (cheers ) 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Boy Comes Home 

[ Jamharld’s visits to Europe are pregnant with fresh 
pf^idcal es^eriences and have a touch of romance 
about them. The following spee!di was delivered 
when he returned home from one of such voyages. It 
is the substance of the reply to the welcome address 
presented by the District Board of Allahabad on April 
3, 1928. Jawaharlal pathetically states that an Indian 
who goes oilt of India is like a soldier who has 
deserted the field of battle. He has whiled away his ^ 
time in leisurely repose far from the scenes of conflict. 
And fliis is not to be regarded a praiseworthy act! ] 


I did not know that it was a special merit on my part to visit 
foreign comtries^ something which deserved the high hommryou have 
done me For a soldier to desert from the field of battle and while away 
hts time VI leisurely repose^ far from the scenes of con^t is not usually 
considered a vety praueworlhy act. But you have made even this an 
occasion for doing me honour The reason can only he, as you have your- 
self hinted at^your exceeding Kindness and your affection which seeks an 
occasion when there is none May I say that nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than this token of afiection from the peasants 
of the distnct of Allahabad and their representatives ^ I have 
wandered in many of your villages and have ever met with the 
^rmes t welcome, and the poorest but of his poverty has oficred 
hospitality Political life has many ups and downs, many 
chsappointmcnts, many sinkings of heart, and I have had my 
^arc of these, but more than amply have .all these been 
tempensated by the love and trust of the peasantry and I look 

them with these feelings 
ot gmutude. I c^ never forget them or their love and simpte 
laim one who is not one of them, who belonged to a 
dificrent class and who lived a life of comfort and case whilst 
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they suffered poverty and a lack-of ail good things oTliie, They 
did me the high honour of treating me almost as one of 
themselves Timt honour I shall treasure to the last. 


You have referred to two things which are very dear to 
sue, independence for this country of ours and equality bet- 
ween xnan and man. You could have diosen nothing else for 
whidb I cared as mudi. 1 r^oice that you sympa&sewith 
these ideab Whatcvei differences there may be among 
pohticians and others, I make bold to say that there is no 
Indian who docs not want to look forward to com .inde- 
pendence for this country Differences there are about 
methods. May I renutid you that twenty years ago Gopal 
Kirshna Gokhalc, who dedicated hts life to the seivice of the 
motherland said that be hoped that India would achieve 
complete independence some day ^ The day is tivcnty years 
nearer now than it was then, and let us hope that tve shall sec 


It soon. 

Ta-day we see a society m wheh iluare are tremendous differences 
between man and man. Great riches on one side and great poverty on 
the ortsr* Some pei^e Im m luxury wiilmi doing any work^ vmlst 
others woAfrommomtng tonight with no rest or leisure andyet haw 
not got the barest necessaries of Itje This cannot be ngfit It w iM 
negation of justice. It is not the fault of our individuals who 
io be nch It ts the fault of the ^siem and it ts up to us to ch^e tms 
^stem which permits of eifioitatton of man by man and produces so 
much misery Our country can produce enough to permit every man ana 
woman living tn tt to hue tn can fort and peace. Eve^ man md awwaa 
must have the opportunity io develop to the best of hts or her anltty tsu 
to do so we shall have to forget same of our ideas of a bMone 
Haimramlmmtmusl erne ftm ability and hard work anrf «« 
bteauseofeasieerbirikor nchts. Let each one oj us cm^ ^ 
other as hts brother, not htgher or lomr, neither to be J 

^pised, but treated as equal with equal rights to share this g/m 
country of ours and all it produces 

Ihavetravdlcdmuchand I have 
the condition of the peasantry in oAcr 
peasants In other countnes, I hwe fou^ a iiSiich 

SSiinfort and even luxuiy; here ^dhtfc to. 

is made worse by the evil customs which ee s^J^c^w 
We must fight and get nd of ^hc cs^ froS We 

«.»yo.»tad 
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xnachinery of government is run from the rural areas ? All 
the money spent on the army, on the huge salaries of the 
Viceroy and Governors and other ofSdals — does it largely 
come from except fiom the poverty-stricken villages of India ^ " 
Even our towns live at the expense of our villages And what 
do our villages get in return ^ There is very httle education, 
very little samtatzon or medical fadhdes^ and absolutely no 
arrangements for proper housing All^ yom money is taken 
away and when you beg for doles vei y little is given to you by 
way of favour In other countnes it is the bounden and first ' 
duty of the State to give free education to every person, free 
medical facihties and sanitation and to build good houses for 
the poor In other countries it is fdt that no nation can be 
strong unless its men and women arc healthy and well- 
educated But here it is more important to pay heavy salaries 
to offidals and spend money on the army No one thinks of 
the pool, and the country is ^veafc and poor We must put an 
end to this if wc have to build up a prosperous India mil of 
healthy and educated men and women The future of India 
lies with the peasantry 

I thank you again foi the honour you have done me and 
for the good ^vlshes which you have so generously express^. 
And I join %vith you in the fervent hope that our ideals may 
be spe^ily realised and India may come into her own again 



CHAPTER IX 

The Punjab, India And The World 

[Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently declared at the 
Lahore Station that he loves to rebuke the Panjabis. 
Why does he love to rebuke us ? His presidential 
address at the Punjab Provincial Conference held on 
April 11th, 1928 supplies the answer. The sword^rm 
of India, says Nehru, has allowed itself to be wielded 
by British Imperialism for oppression of the tree 
peoples in Egypt, China, and elsewhere. The speech 
ss a magnificent study of the^Puiyab in the background 
of Indian politics and current world afiairs.] 

PUNJAB PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

I am deeply grateful for the honour yoCi have done me 
But few of you, I fancy, will envy me my position here to-day. 
It has become customary at our congresses and conferences 
to refer to the cnsis which continually confronts us and every 
year we arc told that the situation is more cnticai than before 
Too fiequent reminders have made the warning lose some of 
Its meaning and the cry of wolf often passes unheeded But 
crisis or no cnsis, it may be said without cvaggeration that we 
are rapidly approaching the cross-roads of our destiny and 
whether wc will it or not, wc shall have to make a vital 
choice 1 do not refer to the seven uninvited gentlemen from 
England who have recently visited us and threaten to come 
again despite all protestation. Theli commgs and goings do 
not vastly excite me But greater things arc happening than 
the Simon Commission, vaster changes are afoot The world 
ts la fl ftrmtnt and strange forces are at work Hu gods of yesterd^ 
•are neglected and he almost forgotten and new ideas ^ and new myths 
aonvulse the people Bvenjrom India with Us tnmemortal and crush- 
ing weight of tradilton and Us fear of ehangCy the ^allenge to ttu 
dead past has gone forth and increases in volume Brave, indee^ 
must be the person- who will don the role of prophet and 
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-point out with certainty the path to be pursued by us, I claim 
no such role and hence my hesitation in accepting the prestdent- 
-tship of this conference. 

Ifthefranung of a policy for India as a whole offers 
'difficulties, the Punjab has her own problems which, small in 
themselves, have gradually overshadowed the longer issue and 
effectively pie^^nt a solution This province has earned a 
most unenviable reputation 

The Industrial Revolution has not affiicted India as 
much as other countries Without going into all these 
changes in detail, some aspects of them might be 
worthy of consideration here Industriahsm has 
result^ in greater production and greater ivealth, in the 
-concentration of wealth in a few coimtnes and a few individuds, 
and a more unequal distribution of wealth. It has resulted 
in a str^gle for raw matenal and markets, and has thus 
brought into existence the zmperiahsm of the last century 
It has caused wars and has given rise ta the colonial empires of 
to-day It has laid the seed of future wars And latterly it 
has taken the shape of an economic imperialism which, with- 
out the possession of territory, is as efficient and potent m 
exploiting other countries as any colonial empire of yesterday. 
AU this IS well known but what is perhaps not sufficiently 
realised is the intcrnaUonal character of industrialism It 
has broken do^vn national boundaries and has made each 
nation, however po^verful it may be, dependent on other 
countnes The idea of nationalism is almost as strong to-day 
as It and m its holy name wars are fought and milhons 
slaughtered But it is a myth .which is not in keeping vnth 
reality The world has become inter-nationalised , production is 
international, markets arc mternatiotial and transport is 
int^ national, only men’s ideas continue to be governed by 
a dogma which has no real meaning to-day No nation is 
x^lly independent, they are all interdependent. The woiid 
oj reality has changed utterly but our ideas continue in the 
old rut and thus conflicts anse and society is ever in a 
ferment. ' 


lAf ^ there is a conflict between facts and ideas in the 

West, how much more do we see it in India ? Many of us 
n^rdlcssofwhatis happening all around us still live in the 
anaent past, and imagine thative can have it back aemn 
EomewanttheV^ic age, others a reproduction of the early 
•democratic days of Islam But * ^ 


"The moving finger writes 
And having writ, moves on : 
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Not all ihy piety nor wit 

Shalt lure it ba& to cancel half a line,” 

Wc forget that our ancient civilizations, great as they 
arc, were meant for ditfeient ages and differing conditions 
Wc cannot have to-day, in an industnal age, an early agranan 
economy such as ^vc had in Vedic times , much less can wc 
have iiiourcountiy a civilization meant for a desert country 
more than 1,300 years ago And many of our traditions and 
habits and customs, oui social laivs, our caste system, the 
position wc give to ivomcn, and the dogmas whi^ religion 
has imposed on us, aie the relics of a past, suitable m those 
far-off days but uttctlyoutof joint with modem condition 
They arc shibboleths to-day, in conflict with reality Menis 
ideas may lag behind but it is not possible to ancst the course 
of time and the evolution of life 


But where theic is conflict bctu*ccn the tivo, theie is 
fnction, and stagnation and progiess is slow Where ideas come 
into line with realities the fortunate count) y advances wtli a 
bound Thus we have the instance of defeated, backivard, 
disorganised and dogma-ridden Turkey changing suddenly, 
almost overnight, into a great and rapidly progiessing country 
under the inspiting leadciship of Kamal Pasha Wc have also 
the instance of Russia, where a demoiahsod, illiterate and 
disunited people were changed into men of heroic mould, 
who faced and conqueied wai, (amine and *discasc and 
a world of enemies So also will India progiess w’hcn she 
discards the myths and dogmas m favour of the reality oJ 


to-day 

)Ve tfius see that the unnld has now become a delicate^ and 

tbeated organism^ each pari depending on the other, and none wholly 
capable of standing apart How then can India ignore the rest of the 
world or Keep herselj m splendid tsolatton India 
world forces and take her proper share m the shaping of ihm ^ India 
must also get her ideas tn line with facts and rtabitts The day she 
does so, her progress mil be stupendous 

I have referred to mdustnahsm Md its ^ffecte on tte 
modern -ivorld Its evils zx 

them mtensely But whether tve lile them or not tre mrai 
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used for good or ill. Let us not blame the tool if the man 
'who holds It misuses it and causes injunes thereby. 

In the West industrialism has led to big scale c^italism 
•and imperialism. Many of us who denounce British impe- 
iralism in India do not realise that it is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to the British race or to India, or it is the 
necess^ consequeiKe of industrial devriopment on capi« 
talist lines. For capitahsm necessanly leads to exploitation of 
one man b> another, one group by another and one country by 
another. Therefore we are opposed to this impenaUsm and 
exploitation WemusC also be opposed to capitahsm as a 
sykem and to the dominadon of one country over anodier. 
The only altemauve that is ofiered to us is some form of 
sociahsm, that is, "the state-ownership of the means of 
pr^uedonand distnbution We cannot escape the choice 
and if we really care foi a better order of "Society and for 
ending the explmtation of man by man, we cannot but .cast 
our weight on the side of soaahsm 

^ And if we so decide what consequences follow ^ 
necessary result is that we must not only fight British domi- 
mon in India on nationalistic ground but also on social and 
industrial grounds This is lu the more nec^^ 2 Ac 
linpcnal domination is not the old crude 
method of possession of temtory, but the subtler wav nf 
TConomic imperialism England may well permit us to have 

ign.- 

Another consequence that must follow tJii* c 

the socialistic view-point IS our tne adoption of 

are based on unvileae. and birth an^n^ customs as 

our future so JSr^murt Sut^U n«r “V* ^ 

many who lack mterlythf Mod ‘he 

them to some extent Wr mttef- ^ share m 

%vantarcno lonKe?ccoiKL.T^ remember that poverty and 
picsem anarohic^capuali^rt^'^thev “though under the 
- world and our counfrv pro^^fL« tuevitable. The 

for the masses tHtoK “o«gh 

iml-pply tte 8«<.dSg.“.,^S,S^. 1 * ' 

».«,oo™ ^ oo«« 
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and our international outlook ITv^e arc opposed to impcri- 
aliszn and know that this is a phase of capitalism we must 
oppose the latter, wherever we may meet it England as a 
premier capitalistic^ and impcnahstic potitar becomes our 
c±icf opponent m this field also, and there can be no effec- 
tive co-opcration between India and England so long as she 
does not come into line ^vlth modern progressive thought 


In the light of these considerations let us bnefly examine* 
the question of independence for India Even if the National 
Congress had not pronounced in its favour, I am sure none 
of)ou would require to be converted to it But some of 
our elders and friends suffer strangely from various complexes 
and delusions and the British Empire is one of them They 
cannot get out of the professions and habits of a lifetime, nor 
can they nd themselves of the chains of their own fashioning 
What is the British Empire lo-day^ *‘Thc third Bnti^ 
as an ardent advocate has called it If w*c leave out India 
and the dependencies, it is like the farmer’s cat in Alice in 
Wonder Land whose body has entirely disappeared and 
only the Jin has remained 'How long can this mscmbodicd r 
Jin lemain, I leave it to }ou to judge The world has 
judged already and ibw jmBgjine that it tvill endure long. 
The Empire is fast approaching dissolutidn and world crisis 
may end it The British people have shown extraordinary 
ability in adapting themselves to changing arcumstanccs and 
to tius they owe then strength and the lorig lease of power 
rhat they have* enjoyed. But the world is moving too fast 
for them and recent events, spcaally m relation to India,, 
indicate that their old skill is gone But whether the Empirc 
endures or not, how can India find a place in it when her 
nauonal and international and economic interests conflict with 
it in almost every vital matter ^ We must recognise interna- 
tionahsm of to-day and act internationally if we arc to face 
realities We cannot be independent in the narrow sense.. 
When we talk of independence w mc4n the severance oT 
the British connection Afterwards we can dcvclopc, the 
Kest contact with other countries including England The Bntish 
Coromonwealdi, in spite of its high sounding name, docs n^ 
sUnd for this international co-opcration, and in Us world 
policy has consistently stood for a narrow and sclGsh ideal and 
against the peace of the world 


If independence ts our only and wetiioble god u.e cannei m 
hgit tn decencp ask the British to protect us/tom other joreign ewnirus. 

Jeem wholly prepared. 0 accept the argumeni that if ue ivant Bnitsh 
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hip to defend our frontiers we are not fit foi independence But I 
'V^^olly deny that' we cannot face the nsk of foreign invasion 
without British aid No country is strong enough to-day 
With the possible exception of the United States of America, to 
withstand a group of hostile countnes England certainly is 
not But no one will say that England should, therefore, be 
depnvedofher independence and put under ahen control 
The sccunty of a country depends on many factors, on 
Its relations with its neighbours and on the world situation 
generally. If the problem of the Indian defence is examined in 
the light of these factors the strength of India becomes obvious. 
She has no great dangers to face and in a mihtary sense 
she 18 by no means weak But even if there was danger, it is 
shameful and cowardly to seek for help from a nation 
which was in the past and is to-day oppressing us and pre- 
ventng all growth. , Whatever independence^ may or may 
not mean and whether we use that word or another, the 
one thing that vft must keep in the forefront of our programme 
IS the immediate withdrawal of the British army of occupa- 
tion from this country Thac is the real meaning of freedom 
Unless that takes place, all other talk is merely moon-shine 

We may demand freedom for our country on xnanv 
gmunds. Uldmatcly it is the economic problem that matters. 
Our educated classes have so far taken the lead m the 5 ght 
for Swaraj The economic pressure on them was considerable 
and others were only vocal elements ; and so the demand 
has taken the form occasionaUy of Indianisation of services 
of higher ports bang thrown open to Indians They are to 
blame for uese demands They have acted as every 
conscious of Its interest acts But m doing so they have 
seld^ paid heed to deeds of the masses Whenever vital 

5^*®^** ^ave been- 

till Swaraj has been 

attained Why confuse the issue now? It has been said, we 

Like all class-conscious Toils 
-they have considered themselves the most vital clemi^ m 
the name of freedom have reafly sought to 
advance their own interests and many of our intellectuals 
have become staunches defenders of thepSS 

canbnngmorcpressure to bear on their own peoplctihafS 
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an alien Government. But fundamentally this condition cannot 
improve until the social fabric is changed and I think that the 
only efiective change can be the formation of a dcmocmtic 
socialistic State But even from the narrpw point of view of 
our intellectuals it is now well recognised that no effective 
pressure can be brought to bear on the British Government 
without mass support But inspitc of rco^ition there is the 
fear of the masses and little is done, htos support 'Cannot 
eosne for vague ideal of Swaraj It can only come when the 
masses reahm what Swaraj means for them Hierefore it is 
pssential that we must clearly lay down an economic pro* 
gramme, must have an ultimate ideal in view and most also 
provide for the immediate steps to be taken to bring them 
rdirf 


Our ideal thus can only be an tndepend^ demotraik state 
and Iwtndd add a soeudtsttc state, and for this we must work 
What can be our methods ’ This is a reeoluttonasy ebangejtom present 
conditions and revolutwnary chaises cannot be btm^ht abmt by 
reformist tactics and meihods The reformer nho is afraid^ of 
radical change- or of overthrowing an oppressive regime 
and merely to eliminate some of its abuses becomes 

m reahty one of its defenders We mus^ therefore, culuvate 
a revolutionary outlook, one that devises a radical and 
far-reaching change, and not merely that halting outlook of 
the half-hearted rdTormer The way of violence not being open 
to us in our present conditions, the only other course is 
some form of non-co-operauon. Everything that gowtowarts 
ercating a revolutionary atmosphere helps cvaything tnai 
lessens Its hinderances I use the svord ‘revolutionary m 
Its proper sense without any necessary connection wtn 
violence Indeed, violence mav be and I Aink this » 
to-day in India the very reverse oJ revolution. Acts of 
terrorBm of a hero have counter-revolutionary effect and 
for this reason alone, apart from smy other reasons, are 
iniun^ to the national cause No nation has yet been built 
upon such individual acts of terrorism. 

There was a great controversy in this country some wars 
ago on the merits of council entry and the echoes ^ 
hScr It almost became a creed, a religious issue, a 
of faith But the sole test of this as of others is the reaction 
oreduccs on the national mind. 1 can quite conceive work 
‘ tn i?he councils helping us to produce the right atmosphen: 
nVomc^Sre Vt it will only do so if it is came J on 
tlic right spirit and with the ideal alway'S in mcw, not wi i 
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the desire to pursue better reformist tactics. I must confess^ 
however, that die able and decorous parliamentarians who 
through our councils cannot be znistsiken for revolutionaries 
anywhere 

But you \vill t^ me that all this may be very good 
but it is very vague The real problem before you is how 
to exorcise communahsm I have already imficated to you 
the kind of India that I should hke to bluld up There is 
place for communalism or a dogma-ridden people in it. 
Communahsm^ of course^ has /o he fought ruihlessfy and ss^ressed, 
^ Bui I really do not think that U is su^ a power as it is made out 
to be. It may be giant to-day but tt has feet of clay. It is the 
outcome largely of anger and passion and when we regain our 
iemptrs^^ H will fade into nothinginese. It is a myth unth no connection 
with reality and tt cannot endure. It ts really the creation our 
educated classes in search of office and empdoymenU How does the 
economic interest ,of a Hindu or Muslim or SiUh difiEer from 
each other Certainly not, because they have to profess 
different faiths It may be that if diere is a vacancy for a 
Judgeship of a High Court, or a like occasion, the raising of 
the communal issue may profit an individual. But how does 
it Mncrally profit his community? What docs it matter 
to the Muslim peasant whether a Hindu or a Muslim is a 
mdge in Lahore ? Eco^mic mtcrcsts run along different hnes. 
There is a ^cat deal in common between the Muslim ^ n d 
Sikh and Hindu^ zanundars* and great deal in common 
between the h^uriim and Sikh and Hindu peasantry j very 
htde m common between a Mudim peasant and Muaizm 
zamindar. We must therefore begin to think of an act on 
like economic issues. If wc do so, the myth of co miniiTniliyf n 
will automaUcaUy disappear Conflict there may be, but 
It will be between different classes and not different 
religions. 

communal interests are sought to be protected^ 
i fundamen^y they are cultural. Every ^untry in 

is a recoded 

principle that such nmontics should have the fullest autonomy 
so far as thor culture is concerned. So also in' 

given freedom 

its cutoff’ encouraged to preserve and cultivate 

«s culture. Only thus can wc build up a rich andvaneH 
and }et common culture for India Culture would include 
the question of language, education and schools 

If this culture question is settled satisfactorily, and 
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suffiacnt safeguards arc provided for the interests of mmontics 
and groups which may be in dangci of suppression, what 
remains of communalism ? If m addition we replace our 
present system of territorial election by some method of 
election by economic units, we not only introduce a, more 
efficient and progressive 8)'Stcm, but also do away wiffi the 
problem of joint and separate cJectoiatcs and the reservation 
of scats It is generally recognised now, or it ought to be, 
that separate electorates, which arc meant to protect the 
intcicsts of minorities, really injure them'^and reduce their 
cfTcctivc poucr in the state If anybody should be against 
that, it IS the minorit} But such is the power of a myth 
that manv of us have come to believe that separate electorates 
aic a ^Valued piivilcgc” to which we must chng on I 
tlunk a little cleai thinking will convince any person who 
IS not a bigot on tlic subject that separate electorates are 
not onlv a danger to the State but specially to the minonty 
community Personally I am not in favour of tenitonal 
election at all, but if it is retained I am wholly opposed to 
sepal ate electorates 


I do not fancy rcscr\atJon of scats on a communal 
basis either, but if this solution pleases people I would agree 
to It Wcha\e to face realities, and thclact remains that 
many people feel strongly on these subjects I am quite 
certain that any arrangement tliat may be amved at will 
be of a provisional nature only A few of us cannot bind do™ 
future generations and I trust that those who co™® after 
us will look upon all problems entirely free from aU religious 
and communal tainte It is necessary, howler, for such 
of us as do not believe in communahsm and rchgion inter- 
fenns wth political and cconoifaic matters to take up a 
strong attitude now and not permit the extremists to have it 
all their own way. 

In the course of this fairly long address, I have meagr^ 

referred to the Simon Commisnon ^ I have drac “ 
because the problem we have to face is a much ” ” 

parUy bccaw none of you here want any aigumcnt *0“ 
^cottit That boycott is gomgto contmuc in spite of the 
dSSSn of weak.&cd^mdmdua]. and of ivell-meant 
attempts to “bridge the gulf.” ^ 

The gulf will not be so easily 

deceive ouradves that it can be easily bndgrf. B**” ® 

brills bu.lt ?n the basis of friendship and co-operation, the 
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present chains svhich de us to England must be severed* Only 
then can real co*operation taikt pTace* It may be that a few 
of us arc ovci>kcen e\en now to find a way to lead them to 
the pleasant and sheltered paths of co-operation* If so they 
arc welcome to them but they tvill be to none of us« We 
carry on this boycott regardless of back-striders But a boy- 
of the commission confined to public meetings and resolu- 
tions IS the feeblest of methods How can we make it really 
effective ^ 


A boycott bf British goods has been suggested and vve arc 
fully entitled to have it. I hope we shall carry it on to the 
best of our ability But wc must know that such a general 
boycott justified as it is on sentimental grounds cannot take us ^ 
far The only real thing that can be bovcotted is Bribsh 
doth. Can vc bnng about an efiective boycott of Bndsh 
doth ^ The present position stated roughly is, I believe, as 
follows- Our mills in India produce onc-thiid of the doth 
consumed by us ; our bandloom weavers produce another 
third and we import from foreign countnes the remaining 
third, of this over 90 per cent bang English, 


TTiere is a strong movement tn the country i<hdqy to dqycoti 
‘British cloth only 7 his ts perfectly jusUfied end if we could do so zve 
would force the bonds of England But there is ike serious danger of 
ow failing to do so Jf ite permit other foreign cloth to come wa, 
British cloth Will then creep in the gmse rf Japanese or some other 
fwetgje. cloth and it xttU be impossible both for ike ordinaiy purchaser or 
the nfmkr U> dtiimgmsk between the two Thts fraciual dWiadty 
seem to be insepdrabk and tt would thus e^ptax tha in order to bt^ 
CM Bniuh cloth we must bojeott all foreign cloth. Another adoanl^ 
thismuld bnng us would be that khadiani mdUcloth'm Mta 
awmirf ee-operate with each other for the bneoti. If we 
fevour o^er fordm cloth, there can be no coHiperadoin 
Mtween the mills and the khadt producers in India. We must 
therefore wncentratc on the boycott of all foreign cloth, there- 
by also bdping tremendously our manufacture. Ay'boyccrtt 
oftocign doth t<^ay really means boycott of British dotli. 

our Asplacmg onc-third of the doth tie consume and 
whichcomo from fonagn countries by doth manufactured by 

ton arid our wtton nulls co-operate in the task inst^ of 
^mpetog 'mth each other. Itistvdl knovm that khadi can 

' quantities at short notice if 

there IS demand for it. Our mills e\cn with their existing 
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machinery can also greatly increase their output Thus there 
is no doubt that we arem a position to produce enough to 
boycott foreign cloth totally and in the near future, provided 
only the tvill to do so is present It is for the public to.express 
U will If they do so, all other difBcultics will disappear 
We cannot expect those who profit by the import of foreign 
cloth to feel enthusiastic over the boywtt ; it must cause loss 
«to the importers and others in the trade But are we to 
sacrifice the interest of India and her milhons for the sake of a 
han^ul of imported Most of our mill-owners also have not a 
good record They have in the past sought to profit by 
national sentiment m India, they have taken enormous divi- 
dend and yet have treated piteously the poor wrkers who 
were tlic foundations of their fortunes To-day instead of 
combating forci^ cloth, many of them are competii^ wtii 
coarse khadt and arc thus profiting even by the khedi sentiment 
of the people If they could see far cnou^ and knew thar 
real mtcrest, tiicy would realise that their progress is bound up 
with the good-will of the people, and their whole-hearted co- 
operation m the boycott would benefit them even more to 
it would the nation as a whole But this co-operation can oiUy 
be based on a full justice to the workers m their mills and the 
minimum of profit 


An cfiective boycott is clearly possible with M and 
Indian miU^loth co-operating Even if only a few 
owners are agreeable to our conditions we can work wth 
them, and I a^te that othos svifl be dtaam «to ^ 
. ment later. But if there is to be no co-opOTtion wth the 
Xt can w do then’ Our duty is clear._ We 
roncentratmi! on khadi only bnng these minded owners 
ttTOsdh a^d make this boycott of cloth as effective as we 
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The dieory of its being an ideal auxihary to agriculture would ' 
prove this ; but if there was any doubt, our expenenoe and 
the evidence of our eyes has lemoved it utterly To bring" 
immediate relief to our long^suiTering peasantry, to make 
India more sdf-suihcient in the matter of cloth in near 
future, to make the boycott of foreign doth successful, khadi 
to-day IS essential The necessity for khadi is even greater m 
case of ivar or crisis, when automatically foreign imports will 
cease. How can we satisfy our needs then ; our mills will 
make vast profits, prices of cloth will sore up and our poor 
\vill prac&callv have to go naked Only khadi will meet 
the situauon then Itivill supply the growing demand and 
^villforqe the mills to keep their pneesdown , So even from 
the point of view of war khadi is a necessity 


But if war comes, and everything indicates that it 
will come before long, we shall have to face other and more 
vital problems than that of boycott of^ foreign doth The 
Madras Congress has given us a lead in this mafCer and it is 
for this provmce to ponder over this lead, for the ical burden 
of action will fall on the Punjab You and your gallant soldiers 
have been exploited enough in the past not in India only, 
but in thefoui quarters of the world. Even to-day they are 
made to do chc dirty work of British imperialism in China> 
in Persia and in Mesopotamia, and they are used to suppress 
people who arc our fnends and neighbours and who have: 
done m no haim It is time that we put an end to this- 
I exploitation of the courage of our manhood We are 

iold mat we not capable of defending our county against Ae 
firetgn mvasion, but our soldiers are capable enough of defending /Ac 
Bntuk Empire^ tn Europe^ vi Asia and in Africa Tou know how our 
man-power and our wealth was exploited by the British during the lasf 
war You knoiv also the measure of return that we got for our 
telp. It was the Rowlatt Act and Martial Law in the 
Punjab Are you prepared to be deluded again, to be 
again and to be throivn into the scrap heap* 
again ? Wi^ men, they say, profit by the failuies and expe- 
rience of others ; ordinary men by their own cxpcnence : and 

do when a cnas comes. Let us decide that whatever else 
w^^yor maynot do, we shaU not permit oSSTto S 
^loitcdhy Bntish im^ahsm Let us say ivitii the Madras 
Congress that if the Sritish Government embaS^ 
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vrarUkc adventure and endeavours to exploit IncUa, it will 
be our duty to refuse to take any part in such a war or to 
eo*operats with them in any way whatsoever. This will 
be no easy matter. It will mean our having to face and 
endure fines and hardship, but if we have the courage to 
£ace Aem and the capacity to endure them to the end and 
the statesmanship not to compromise. We shall emerge 
tnumphant from thu ordeal and our dear country whidi 
has so long suffered alien domination will be free again. 



CHAPTER X 

Revolt of Youth 


this speech there is a strong invitation to yoixng 
men and women to revolt, not so much against British 
imperialism as against 'the imperialism of society, 
tradition, reli^on and a slavish mentality. It is the 
full text of Jawaharlal’s presidential address driiveted 
at the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference held at 
Poona on the 12th of December, 1928. Youth is the 
very embodiment of revolt and revolt is the very 
quintessence of youth. Consequentiy don’t forget the 
spirit of adventure and dare-devilry.] 


Priends and Comrades, 

I am a little tired and weary of conferences and a 
little doubtful of ^ the extent of thrir utility. But even 
though my enthusiasm for conferences may have waned, my 
attraction to a conference of 3^uihs remains, for it is so 
unlike the gatherings of older folk. Mzay ofyoualso, it 
maybe, when you grow older, may unhapj^y fell into the 
mcimt ruts and forget the spirit of adventure and dare- 
tievilry which was yours when you were young. But to- 
day you are young and full of enthusiasm and I, with the vcais 
oecping on me, have come to >ou to be a sharer in your abound- 
ing hope and courage and to take back with me to my daily 
work some measure of >our faith and enthusiasm, I have 
come because the call of >outhisan imperative one and few 
can say no to it, and i\hen this call came from you, youne men 
and women of Bombay who have been the leadeis, m the 
recent aw^^ng of youth in this country, I appredated the 
honour all the more and gratefully accepti^ it, ^ 

my do people meet in conferences ? Why have you 
87 
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met here to-day? Not surdy just to ddtver speeches and 
listen to ihfsm or as a mere diversion from yotur work and 
play. ^ Not dmply to play a prominent part in the political 
or social arena, to bc^me a cdebntv and be intoxicated by 
the applause of the multitude You have met her^ X take it, 
because you are not content with things as they are and se^ 
to change them Because you do not believe that all is for 
t he best in this besT ot all possid^e weyids B^use you ieel 
the wdgbt on your^ young ^ouldoni of the" sorrow and misery 
of this country and this world of ours, and with the eneigy and 
fine temper of youth you bdicvc that you have^ it m you 
to remove this load of sorrow or at least to lessen its weight. 

this is the uxge that has brought you here then you have met 
well and out of your meeting and dchberations something of 
permanent good might emerge But if you are not dissatisfied 
with eadsting conditions, if you have not felt this urge ivhich 
makes you restless and dnves and lashes you to action, then 
wherein do you diflfer from the gathering of older people who 
taflf and debate and argue much and act little ^ It is not^ 
those who arc continually seeking sccunty and have made a 
good of discretion who rcibnn the world. It is not the sleek 
and ^inv^people having more than their share of this world^s 
good who are the apostles of change The wond d^ges and 
progresses because of those who are disaffected and dissatis- 
fied and who arc not prepared to tolerate the evils and injustice 
of things as they arc or have them " * 


The basis of soacty is some measure of secunty^d 
stabihty. Without sccunty and stability there could ^ no 
society or social life, but how many to-day in our 
society have this scc’unty and s^t^ty ’ You Imow AaUhe 
nulhons have It not ; they have hardly food »ouA to ^ 
body and soul together and it is a mockeiy 
of sccunty. So long as the masses do 
you can have no stable sooety. And so y , erouo 

of the world levolnuon after revolution, 

because of this desire for greater secu^ior ^ 

persons We shaft Imve real sccunty ^s^Mty « 

%vorld only when it has come ^ not of small 

vast majonty of the people, if society is conb- 

groupsonly a Uttlc bhndly, struggling 

nualty, sometnnes It may ^ „i_ *tjg mater Ae uige 
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urge is wholly absent society becomes static and lifdess and 

gradually withers away. 

♦ 

So long therefore as the world %s not perfect^ a healthy society must 
have the seeds of revolt in it It must alternate between revolution adi 
cormlviation,. It is the function of youth to supply this dynamic element 
in society ; to be the standatdrbearers of revolt against all that is evil 
and to prevent older people from suppressing all social progress and move^ 
meni by the mere iveight of their inertia. 


Many of you xnay %vondcr wby I am addiicssing you in 
this somewhat academic vein. I do partly because I am no 
orator or platform hero and partly because I feel that most at 
our troubles are due to a false ideology. Foreign^ political 
and economic domination is bad enough, but the acceptance 
by us of the ideology of our rulers is to my mind even worse, for 
it stunts all efforts and sends us wandering aimlessly m blind 
alleys with no opening I want, therefore, as ^ as I can, to get 
my oim thinking straight and to remove the cobwebs my 
bram, and 1 should hl^ you also to do hkewise It will do us 
little good to repeat the political catch-woids of the dav 
'^vithout clear thinking on our part as to what we arc aiming at 
' and how we can attain our goal I shall ivelcome your ame- 
ment wth me but that would mean Httle if it has not been 
preceded by thought and conviction. I am much more 
concerned wth finding in you a true appreaation of the 
present condition of the world, a passionate desiic to better it, 
md an earnest spuit of enquiry as to what to do and 
how to do It Reject utterly what I say to you if you 

think It is wrong But reject also everything, hotvever hallowed 
It may be by tradition and convention and rehgious sanction, 
if your reason tells you that it is wrong or unsuited to the 
present condition For “ rchgions ”, as the Chinese say, " axe 
many, but reason is one ” 


\Vhat do we find in this -world of oms to-day ? Utter 
is the lot of vast numbers of people and while a few 
live m luxury the many lack even bread and clothing and have 
no opportunity for development Wars and conflicts ravage the 
world and the energy that should go to build up a better order 
of society IS spent largely in mutual competition and destruc- 
tion. If that IS the condition of the world at larae what of 
our own unhappy country ’ Foreign rule has reduced her ta 
utmost proverty and misery and a rigid adherence to outworn 
customs and ideas has sapped the hfc out of her. 

There is obviously something radically wrong with the 
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world and one is led to doubt if there is any ultimate purpose 
behind this chaos and unhappiness. Tivo thousand five hund- 
red years ago the Prince Siddhardia, who later became great 
Buddha, saw this misery and in agony of spirit put himself the 
same question * 


Hm can be that Brahma 

Would make a world and keep it mserahle ? 

Since if all powerful He leaves it so. 

He IS not good^ and f not powerful. 

He IS not God ! 


But whether there is any ultimate purpose or not, the 
immediate purpose of every human being should be to rrauce 
tMs misery and to help m budding up a better society, and a 
better society must necessarily aim at the elimination of all 
domination of one nation over another or of man over man. It 
must replace competition by co-operation. 

You have probably often condemned British imp^ialism 
because you sufler under it But have you thought it is but a 
manifestation, ccrtamly the most olgccuonablc and aggressm 
manifestation, of a world phenomenon ^ And that this world 
imperialism is the direct outcome of a system of soci^y j 
prevails in the greater part of the world to-day^ and is calira 
capitalism ? Your immediate problem and mine is to gain 
political freedom for our country, but this is only part of 
problem facing us So long as impcnahsm is not rooted out, 

imnkindwin be cvploxicd and oppressed by a fcu' 

^at some o f us may join the ranlcs of t he exploiters buQtot 
wdl noTEnn p; tn jm^anv Vve must aim, 

at tJic destruction 01 all impenalism and the reconstruction ol 
society on anothci basis. That basis must of co- 

operation, and that is another name for socialism. Our 
national ideal must therefore be the cstebhshmcnt of a ro- 
operauve sodalist commonwealth and our international ideal a 
world federation of aociahst states 

' Before tve approach our ideal we have to comb^ t^ 

sets of oSoirni-^ohtical and social We have to wereomc 

owSiSmaswcll’as the social tea«wnanc 8 of I^m. 
S'S pasuro have seen the curious fien^^on m 
of the'^poUtical extremist soracumes bemg a 
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ecoooxnic life and you cannot cure the social organism by 
treating one part of It only* The infection from one affected 
part continually spreads to other parts and the disease takes 
&mer root Your pohtical and social philosophy must 
therefore be a complete whole and your programme must 
^comprise every department of national activity. 

It IS dear toniay, even if there was some doubt of it in 
the past^ that the social reactionary is the ally of those who 
wish to keep India in subjection If any proof was needed ^of 
-this self-evident fact, the events of the past few months have 
provided it You have seen and you have hdped in the 
magmficent boycott of the Simon Commission You have also 
seen hofw some people and some groups* have co-cmetated with 
this commission ana joined in welcoming it m defiance of the 
national will Who arc these people and these groups ? 
Almost invariably you will find that they are the social 
reactionaries, communalists, those who want favours and; 
privileges for themselves at the expense of the larger 
community i 


^ ^An even more striking instance of the alliance of 
political and social reaction is the attitude of the present 
Govermnent in India towards measures of social reform. 
Efforts made by the representatives of the people to get rid of 
harxnfid social customs are checkmated by Government a n d 
om society cannot progress snfficientiy fast or adapt itself to 
^ wangmg circumstances largely because of official opposition. 
The Bnti^ Government of India have become the scif-consti- 
mted guardians of Hindu and Mushm customs and .traditions. 
Recently in the debates in the Assembly on the Public Safety 
Bill It was a touching sight to see the spokesnien of Government 
waxing eloquent on the beauties of Hindu and Islaznic ideals of 
s^iety and pointing out in ^voeful accents the terrible upheavals 
that would follow the spread of socialistic and communistic 
^ 1 ^ ^ almost appear that the British occupants of the 

oxncial braches in the Assembly were on the verge of bang won 
•over by the rathusiasts forShuddhi or Tabligh— it wm not 
' quite i^lcar which they favoured most. It is a strange sight with 
a mor^ that none can miss, to see the Christian rulers of India- 
.pretending to become the bulwarks of Hinduisn^ and Islam. 

j Ml /Aff parf often been used as an opiate to dull meiCs 

and Emperors TSSoe exploited xifor ttmr own 
nfhP f people to belteoe tn iheir divine right to rule. Priests and 

claimed a divine sanction for their pnw- 
teges And with the aid qf religion the masses have been told that 
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theiT miseries are doe to kismat or the sins of a former age* Women 
have been and are still kept down and in the name of religion 
in many places are made to submit to that barbarous rehc of 
an earlier age — the' purdah system The depressed or the 
suppressed closes cry out to the world how mfamouslj^ rehmon 
has been exploited to keep them down and prevent them mm 
rising* Religion has been the fountain-head of authontanamsm^ 
and meek submission and it is becauscour rulers reahse this 
and because their own rule is based on this ideology of authori- 
tarianism that they seek to bolster up its cruder manifestations 
in India If the 4>irit of intcUcctum revolt spreads to ancient 
custom and traditioni then the very basis of authontananism 
crumbles and takes with it the foundation of Bridsh 
Rule* 

In India to«day and indeed in the world there is a great 
deal of argument and debate on matters pohtical and social 
From all this argument tuo sets of opposing ideas emerge One 
is the reformist idea which hdicves in a gradual betterment 
with the consent of those m power or in positions of pnvil^e 
to-day* It bdicvcs in a slow evolutionary process In the 

S olitical field it beeves in the achievement of Domimon Status 
y agreement or consent of the British } in the economic fidd 
It rehes on a gradual conquest of power from the capitalist and 
the landholder with thar consent also, though this may be 
grudging and partial , in the purely social domain lefonns arc 
to come by the dow displacement of the parties of pnvilege 
The other idea is the revolutionary one which seeks rapid 
change and docs not beheve m the holders of ^»vcr 
It up unless they are forced to do so Consent ‘ 

here also; but it is the unwilhngand forced consent of die 

vanquish^ 

These iival ideas arc fighting for mastry to-(tey 
ishttlc doubt as to which willemei^ 

To a laigc extent both the evoluuonar/and the re^^orary 
methods work side by side. Every revolution » 
mxicess of evolution and preparation Butthc d^n«m 
^eotogy » of V.U1 

tial for you to make your choice ana tnrow au y 
and might on the side you &vour. 


Jftm of jott bduBo ihat^ym can fora ^ 
possess U Uhdey by Meet reason heed to- 
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conquest of power. In our Counals and Assemblies where fine 
speeches, however strongly worded they may be, do not afT^t 
the seat of power, we see an outward show of azgument and 
reason, although even then the attitude of offidal spokesmen is 
often i nsulting nverii earfng But go outside to the fields 
and the market-place afid you will find that when^er there 
IS a clash between the popular will and the will of the Govern- 
ment, however peaceim the people may be, the Governmen t 
meets them, not by arsfument and reason, bpt by the baycmet 
hricT’ thfe"pohC^an^s bat o n, by shoQtin^_and 
martial Jiaw . ' jhe iundanient^ fact of the situati on is the 
bayonet and baton How can you argue or be sweetly reason- 
able with cold steel and dead wood ? You must meet them, 
if you wish to overcome them, by other methods; by the 
development of sanctions greater and more powerful than the 
bayonet and baton that face you 

The Government^ it is satd^ must preserve law and order What 
matters iiy tf this results tn the gravest disorder and in death and 
‘ snjwy to the people ^ Evay Indian knows die mmes Aat have been 
and are being committed -tn the name of law and order tind yet there are 
some of us stdl who are obsessed by this noiton. Law and order a re 
the last ref uge of of irran t Cnd^ of hirnwhoJi/Lf 

^weijjuLx efuses to part with can be no law or order Ull 

freedom eomes^ for as the French philosopher ProutBion said, " Liberly 
^^s not the daughter but ike mother of ordtr*^ 


. I The advocates of reformism make earnest and eloquent 
^^^pleas for change With an advocate zeal they try to score 
* fine 1^ points over their adversanes. But their forenac 
amhtyis wasted on thar opponents who carry on uhmo^, 
ivcil Knowing that their power is not threatened by such 
mirthod ; it rests on the solid steel of the bayonet. And 
unhappily even the common man on whose behalf the reform--^ 
ists argue, is unmoved, by their argument. He docs not 
understand It, nor is any great attempt made to make him 
raderstand. All the energy is spent in compromises between the 
leaders, in efforts to lull various vested interest, and the masses 
are ignored Is it any wonder that the masses in their turn 
apaAetic and do not respond to the call of leaders ? 
The of the nation IS so far away from the rest of the 
body that the trunk can hardly see it * . 

. It fa not thm that freedom has been won and meat 
changm brought about The voice that claims it must be the 
voice ofrevolt, the dull and threatening roar from a hundred 
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England, as she h« always d«c m Ae 
inevitable But if that v«ce a n“t AS’d^ 

Aat you can hoax oi tack the EnghA peoS’out oTpo'Srf'”*^ 

Thu mee of ike masses mil only be rased tf vm but 

cc^ime andihon And when rased, it wiU ody be folleu^ by aelm 
\f (he end in vteai is imih the druggie and saen^e ^ 

The ^vernor of Ae province I come from, recently, 
following the tradition ofhistnbc, gave advice to the Taluq- 
^raofOudh He toW Aem to choose Acir alhes tviscly 
IJiat advice I heartily commend to jmi although it is hijrhly 
probable Aat my choice and youn tnll be very different 
that of Governor Hcilcy In chooamg your allies you have 
to sec who arc the vital dements m the nation and who are 
the parties , who arc going to profit by the ih:edoin of India 
and who arc those who profit by the Bntish exploitation of 
your country Ghoc^ the former and do not waste your tunc 
and energy m trying to appease or win over the latter Above 
all ally yourself to the masses of the country— the peasantry 
and the mdustnal workcrs--and think in terms of them when 
you envisage a free India And if you do so you wll automati*' 
cally avoid the pitfalls of leformism and petty compromise 
You will have your pulse on reality and your programme will 
be a hve programme with the sanction of the masses b^md zt 
And freedom for the masses must inevitably mean the of 
fintish as wdl as all other exploitation It must meaq the 
independence oflndia and the reconstruction of Indian society 
on the basis of soaal and econoxmc equality 


The freedom oflndia is dear to all of us hete. But there 
maybe many here who have the ordinary couvezuence of 
life and are not hard put to it to find their daily bread* Ozir 
dfstre for frudm u a thing mors (f the mind than the 
alihengk eveh our bodies ^en staffer for the lack qfjreedm BtU itr 
the vast msses of our fdlm^ounf^en present coni&ttms spdl homier 
and deepest pooerfy^ and empty siomach and a bare back For tAm 
frudom is a vital bodily necessiiy^ and U ts prmmly to give them 
food and cJoihMg and Ihe ordinary ammiies of life that loe shonld 
strive for freedom The most amazu^and tcmbic thing about 

India is her poverty. It is not a dispensmion from Prowdcncer 
or an inevitable condition of aodety, Imfia has enough or 
c-att have enough for all her children if an ahen govcrnmcirt 
and some of her own sons did not corner the good things and 
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so depnve the masses of their dues 'Toverty,” said Ruskin, 
not due to natural inferiority of the poor or the inscrutable 
laws of God, or drink, but because others ha\e picked their 
pockets” And the contiol of wealth by the fov not only 
means the unhappiness of many but it exercises a powei over 
men’s minds so that they do not tvish for freedom It is this 
mental outlook ^vhlch paralyses the poor and the oppressed 
and it IS tins mentahty of defeatism that you will have to 
fight 


You have been the leaders of the youth movement 
in India and you have built up a stiong and hvmg organism 
But remember that organisations and institutions aic passive 
instruments of man They become living and vital oriy 
when they aic pushed onward by the strength of great ideas. 
Have great ideals before you and do not lower them by igno* 
able compromise Look deep down to whcie the millions toil 
in fidd and factory and look across tlic frontiers of India 
to where others like you are faang problems similar to 
yours Be national, the sons and daughters of your aiiaent 
motherland working for her liberation ; and be international, 
members of the Repubhe of Youth, which knows no boundaries 
or nationalities and works for the liberation of the 
world fiem all thraldcm and injustice. *‘To do gieat things ” 
said a Frenchman many years ago, “ a man must Inc as il he 
had nevw to die ” None of us can evade death, vouth 
at least docs not think of it Old men woik for the span of 
years that still remain for them , the young work for eternity. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Empire Of Youth 


pTa youth caonot be scratched out of his lelhargy by 
message, he cannot be stirred at alL This is the 
full test of the presidential address delivered at the 
All-Bengal Students Conference held in Calcutta on 
September 22, 1928, The youth must aivafcen them- 
selves, says Nehru, if they are not to be caught napp- 
ing nfid build the Xatemational Commonwealth of 
Youth. The future of the world lies in the hands of 
the world youth.] 


Young men and women of Bengal, 

You have done me honour in invidi^ me to preside over 
thjs gathering of the youths of Bengal ana I am grateful for it 
But I have wondered what you wished me to say or do, what 
land of message to ddiver. I have no mecial message and 
you know weu that I am no weaver of the fine phrases or 
trafficker in eloquence. To Bengal, justly known lor htf 
'wacni'liearted eloquence and love <» art and beau^ and 
passionate emotionalism jron liave invited a d^er Irom 
the colder and sometimes much hotter regions of tte norm, 
whose ancestors came not so very long ago from the ba^ 
and snovMovered mountains fliat- ovitflook ^ 
Indian plain, and lam afraid I cany vn* me^^hii| 
«fthe<»ldae9sandhardnesff of that mountam climate. A 
very great leader of Bengal-and of our 

we rel^ae to-day, once called me very justly “co^d-bWed 
r^SSiiItytothe charge, and since you have * 

n^ofmvitmgmeyouwjUhavetobear with my cold-blood- 

ness 

I have begun hy drawmgyour attenbon to 
different bet^en us a Kashmin settled m the heart of 
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Hindustan, which is now called the United Provinces, and 
the rcadents of Bengal — and yet you all know how iinimportaiit 
these differences are and how strong are the common bonds 
that tie us — the bonds of a common legacy from the past, of 
common suffering and the hope of building up a great futuxe 
for this country, of yours and mine And, indeed, you can 
carry the comparison a little further across the artificial iron- 
uers that sef^ratc coimtry from country We ate told ^ 
vital differences of race and character. Such diffetences there 
undoubtedly arc but how many of them are purely accidental 
due to climate and environment and education and how liable 
to change they arc. You will find that the common bond 
is greater and more vital than the differences, though many 
of us may not realize the fact. ' 

It is the realisation of the common hond of humanity 
that has given rise to the great youth movement of to-day 
^ny of you may be too }oung to remember the despair and 
feeling of revolt m the minds of youth dunng, and specially 
after, the ^cat war Old men sat m their comfortabte 
. cabmets and banking houses and hid their selfishness and 
greed and hes under a cover of^fine phrases and appeals for 
freedom and dcmoCTaiy And the young bdievmg m these fine 
phrases, went out by the millions to face death, and few re- 
turned Seventy OTllions of tliem%vcrc mobilised and of the 
fifteen rmUions that actuaUy served on the front over ci^t 
mJhons djed and over five and-a-half mfibons were maunedTr 
hfc. Think of theSe temblc figures and then remember that thev 
all young mra with their lives stietchmg out in front 
of them and their hopes unfulfilled i And what did th“ S 
sacrifices bring forth ? A peace of violence and an 
of all the ills that Ae world was si^cnngfrom 'You remem- 
ber well that the first fruits of the neacein 
RowlattAct and Martial Law. You^ow also howTA^f*® 
mnople of selMetcrmination, which the Allies shonieH 
the house-tops, has been apphed to In^a Md m 

tries A new cloak for the med of 

created in the shape of m^ates powers was 

the "principal consideration” was to be the w toandaia 
inhabitants This p^^ce preference of the 

rebellion against th^BS unaccountably by 

against thf SnS in f"** 

bomb was the British answ^ aeroplane and the , 

beautiful aty of DamwcM w« 

French. In Eurow A^ by tlie 

blcnas that it solre^ created far more pro- 
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, Is It any wonder that the youths of the world nsbellcd 
and cast out choir old-time leaders on whom even terrible 
^icfsonofthc war was lost, and who still went on intriguing 
4^1 the old way, and prq>ared for yet another and a greato 
,\var ? Youth set about organising itself and set out to find the 
,»Vfays and means of establishing an oider of society which 
Xftmld put an end to the misery and conflicts of to-day. 

i > ' And so iheyotilh of the world probed deeper into ike causes 
prestnf^ay muery, ik^ siuixed the ecomvm and ike social conditions 
the pe^lct and thep saw that although sctence and the changes that 
ictcnce had brought had in a few generahims corned ihetraidioj centuna^ 
Hhe nmds of men still lagged behind and ihought in terms of a dead past 
\Setmce had made the world intemational and tnferpedendentj but 
national rivalries continued and residted in war* Science had vastly 
\inicreasei production and there was enough Jor all and to spare but 
poverty continued and the contrasts between luxury and misery were more 
^ marked than ever before. But if mankind is foolish and srrr, facts do 
jnot adopt themselves to errors and the world of our imagination confixets 
tvith the world qf rtality and ts it any wonder that chaos and misery 
* result ^ 


Facts are not to blame for this. The tioublcs* and the 
difficulties lie rooted in things in our misconception of them and 
' oui misinterpretation of them ^ ,Our elders fail frequently 
because they are ngid in their minds and unable to dangc 
'Cheir mental outlook or adopt themselves to changing facts. 
But youth xs not hidebound Youth can tliink and is not afraid 
iof the consequences of thought Do not imagine that thought 
. is an easy matter or that its consequences arc trivial Thought 
^is not or should not be afraid of the wrath of heavens or the 
tenors of hell. It is the most revolutionary thmg on earth. 
And It is because youthidare think and dare act that it holds 
'out the promise of taking out this country and this world of ours 
4rDm>the ruts and the mirc in which they have sunk 


. Arc you, young men and women of Bengal, gomg to d^c 
-to think and dare to»act^ Are you picpared to stand should^ 
tto shoulder with the youth of the world, not only to 
irce your country from an insolent and alien rule but also t 
, establish m this unhappy world of ours a and a 
.tsoiaety? That is tlic: problem before you and if you wish to 
;frw:e it sincerely and fearlessly, you will have to make up your 
imiAdAO «rid yourselves and your country of every obstMlc 
;^nyoUr patlx whether it is placed by our alien rulers or has 
^thc prestige of ancient custom 
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You must have your idoal clear cut before you* How 
else can you hope to build the great stnictizreof your dream? 
r^an you build a palace on the foundations vf a mudJmtf 
or a fine bridge with straw ? Wth definite ideas of your 
goal you will gain dearness of purpose and efifectlveness 
of action and each step that you take will carry you nearer 
to your hearths desire. 

What shall this ideal be ? National independence and 
perfect fieedoxn to devdope on the lines of our own choosing 
IS the essential requisite of all progress Without it there can 
be no political, economic or social freedom. But national 
independence should not meaq for us merely an addition to 
the warring groups of nations. It should be a step towards 
the creation of a world commonwealth of nations in which 
we can assist m the fullest measure to bring about co-operation 
and world harmony. 

But there can be no world co-operation as long as one 
country dominates over and cssploits another and one group or 
class ciq>loits another. Therefore wc shall have to put an 
end to all eiqploitation of man by man or woman by woman. 
You can not have a purely pobtical ideal, for politics is after 
all only a small part of hfe, although situated as we are under 
alien rule, it dominates every branch of our activity* Your 
ideal must be a complete whole and must compnse life as it is 
to-day, economic, social as wdl as political It can only be a 
social equality in the widest sense and equality of opportunity 
for every one It is notorious that w have neither of these 
to-day. 


Our womenfolk, inspite of the great examples of old that 
w arc so fond of repeating, arc shadded andunfree. Large 
classes of our countrymen have been deliberately suppressed by 
us m the past and denied all opportunities of growth in the 
name of religion and ancient practice And all over India, we 
to-day milhons toiling in field and factory and starvmg 
m spite of their toil How can we rid these millions of their 
<iuc povmy and misery and make them share in the freedom to 
corner' ^ Wc hear of the service of the poor and sometimes even 
oi the exaltation of the poor. And by a little act of charity or 
'Sci^'ice weima^ne that our duty is done Having reserved 
very magnammously the kingdom of heaven for poor we take 
kingdom of the earth for ourselves. 

Poverty 15 not 

4 gpod thing, It 15 not to be exalted or praised but an evil thing 
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^ich must be fought and stamped out. The poor rcoiiirr n« 

, I. course ofthc last few months jou have seen iJi,. 

whole of India convulsed in labour troubles Lockouts and 
strikes and shooting have followed oncafiei anoth^. I, ”? 
am^ng do )ou Amk, to the worker to strike and starve and 
jwhaps be shot? Surely no one docs so unless his lot becomes 
inde^ the lot oT the Indian to-Sy in 
factory or field is past all endmance In the jute milk of 
your prownce, the profits and reserve accumulations m ten ycare 
before 1926 amounted to nearly 440 crorcs of rupees Think 
of this cnoimous figure and then sec the condiuon of poor 
TOrkers in these mills And jet the jute woikeis,misciabllcas 
they arc, have gone there because ihcic was no room for thrm 
on the land or their conditions on the land were even noise 
Can you apcct any peace in the land when thac is so much 

misciy and so much contrast between >vcalth and abject poverty? 

You cannot ignore these pioblcms or leave them to a 
future age for solution 


And if you arc afraid of tackling them, j ou will find that 
tacts can only be ignoied at jour penl We aic mitiMmui 
told that we must do justice between landlord and tenant and 
<^p]tal]8t and worker and justice means the maintenance of 
the status quo It is the kind of justice the League of Nations 
gives when It maintains the present status quo with the 
imperialist powers dominating and exploiting half the earth 
When the status quo itself is rank injustice, those who desire 
to maintain it must be considered as upholders of that 
injustice. 


If your ideal is to be one of social equality and a world 
federation then perforce we must worlc for a socialist slate* 
The word sociidism frightens many people in this countiy 
but that matters little for fear is their constant companion! 
Ignorant of everything important that has happened in the 
world of thought since they left their school books, they 
fear what they do not and vml not understand. 

It IS for you, the youth of the country, to appreciate the 
new ibrees and ideas 'that are convulsing the world and to 
apply them to 'jour own country For socialism is the only 
hope for a distraught world to-day. It is interesting to note 
that dunng the great War when a great crisis threatened to 
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engulfdienationsofthe West, even the capitalist couBtri« of 
^cre forced to adopt socialistic incasurtt to a large 
Thic was not only done internally in each country, but 
also enable it to resist the pressure of events, even intOTadonally. 
There was co-operauon m many fields and national boundaries 
to recede into the back. There was economic co- 
operation of the closest kind, idtimatdy 
■many xisLUons becamc one army under a single hew. 
Icssonofthe war has been lost and again «ve drifyo^ 
greater disaster. 

Socialism frightens some of our fnends, 
communism ? Ow elders sitting in ibtSx cc^* 
their grey heads and stroke their bea 
die mere mention of the word. 

And yet I doubt if any of them has the slight 
of what communism is You have read of the two nc^ _ 
whu^ are being ru^ed through' the Assembly, one oflESm” 
to t^ottle the Trade Union Movement and the other to keep 
out people whom the Govemmexy; suspects of communism Has 
It struck you that it is a very curious thing that the mighty 
Bntish Empire with all its tanks and sertmlanes and dread- 
naughts should be afraid of a few mdiviouals who come to 
spread a new idea ? What is there in this new idea that the 
Bntish Empire should collapse hke a pack of cards before 
this airy nothing ^ Surely you could not have better evidence 
of the weakness of this giant empire which sprawls over the 
fairest poraons of the earth's surtace. It is giant with feet of 
day But if an idea is a dangerous thing, it is also a very 
elusive thing It crosses frontiers and customs barriers without 
paying any duty, and bayonets and men of war cannot stop 
tt The Government of India must be strangely lacking in 
intdhgence if they imagine that they can stop any ideas from 
entering India by legislation 

What IS this communist idea before which the British 
Empire quakes ? I do not propose to discuss it here but I 
Wish to tell you that though personally I do not agree with 
many of the methods of the communists and I am by no 
means sure to what extent communism can suit present condi- 
tions in India, I do believe in communism as an ideal of 
^ciety For essentially jt is socialism and sodalism, I rhiny^ 
is the only way if the world is to escape disaster. 

And Russia, what of her ^ An out^caste like us fiom 
nations and much slandered and often erring. But in spite of 
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her many mlstalces she stands to*day as the greatest opponent 
ofimpenabsm and her record with the nations of the East 
has been just and generous In China, Turkey and Persia 
ofberownfiee-wxllshegaveupher valuable rights and con- 
cessions, whilst the British bombarded the crowded Chinese 
cities and killed Chinamen by the hundreds because they 
dared to protest against Bntish imperiahsm 

Tn the city of Tabtia in Persia when the Russian 
ambassador first came, he called the populace together and 
on behalf of the Russian nation tendered fbrmal apology for 
die sins of the Tsars. Russia goes to the East as equal, not 
as a conqueror or a race-proud siqperior. Is it any wonder 
that she is wdcomed ? 


Some of you may go in after years to foreign countnes 
for your studies If you go to England you \vill xeahse in full 
measure what race prejudice is If you go to die continent 
of Europe, you \vill be more welcome whether you go to France 
or Germany or Italy. If any of you go to Russia you vaU sec 
how raaal feeling is utterly absent and the Chinamen who 
throng the universities of Moscow are treated just like others 

I have placed before you the ideals of internationalism 
and sociahsm as the only ideals worthy of the fine temper of 
youth Internationalism can of course only come to us through 
national independence It can not come trough the 
British Empire or the British Commomvealtb of Nations, call 
It what you \vill for that Empire is; to-day the greatest foe oi 
internationalism If in future England choscs to rater a 
real World Federation none 'iviH wdeome hei more than uc, 
but she >vill have to shed her impenahsm before 
Our quarrel is not vwth the people of England but mth t 
imperialism of England ^ 

I have laid stress on internationalism alAough it 
a distant ideal for us But the world is 
tional although we may not realise it And situated as , 
*rirSr^anist foreign rule 

nauonal. Wetelkof fee ^ 

mission to the wild and ^ north 

\vcIlthatwrei^ber oin pMt for It youth’s cj-es 

remem^ng. But ^ ofte^ nondcred 
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in spile of ungratcAj] people ^vho object and rebd ; France' 
has ner mission of Civilisation ; Amenca is God’s own country; 
Germany has Kultur ; Itlay has her new gospel of Fasdsm j 
and Russia her Communism. And it has been so always. « 
The Jews \k'ere the elect of the Lord, and so were the Arabs." 
JDoes It not strike you as stiange that every country riiould have 
the identical notion of having a special mission to leform the 
world, to ennch its cultmein some way, and none need lay 
claim to being the chosen of the Lord ^ 

Sdf-admiration is always a dangerous thing in an indi- 
vidual. It IS equally dangeicus in the nation for it makes it 
self-satisfied and indolent and the w'orid passed by leaving it 
behmd. We have little enough reason to be satisfied with our 
present lot, with many of our customs, with our excessive 
religiosity, with tlie sad lot of our women and the temble condi- 
tion of the masses What good does it do us to waste our 
energy and oui Umc in clianting piaises of the dead past when 
the present claims our attention and work awaits us ? TB6 
wwld changes and is changing lapidly and if we cannot 
adapt om society to the new conditions, we are doomed to 
perish ^Ve have seen ivhat can be done in a bnef span of 
y^rs and e\cn months by a Kamal Pasha or an AmanuUali 
who were not afiaid to break through ancient custom and 
pmjudicc What has been done in Turkey and backward 
Afghanistan can be done in India. But it can only be done 
in the manner of Kamal Pasha or ^manullah, by fearlessly 
facing obstacles and removing them and not waiting tiU 
the crack of doom foi slow refoim It is not a choice for you 
as It uas not a choice for Turkey or Afghanistan, between slow 
or rapid reform It is a choice between extinction and 
immcdi^c action Turkey and Afghanistan chose the latter 
path and are icckoncd to-day as great naUons What will 
' ) our choice be ^ 


The world K tn a had way and India especially is in a penlous 
sWU i« spite of the ghtter and superficial splendour of our great etUes. 
snm are nmours of wr and awjtd propheaea that next war may 
result m mcfmoable disaster to etvilisatton But the veiy excess of 
eml may hastenihe cure. ^ 

/. AfhZS ^ loagt m ikis county and dsmhen 

ofdhama changes form age to age, and 

ftnhP^h%aZ ^ to-dey iit a bedhd-emi or 

Jtghl with bou>s and arrows. Why stick to eastms which were good only 
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tn the days of the hullock-carl and bms and arrows ^ 

And the great men who have come have always been 
rebels against the existing order Two thousand five 
hundred years ago the great Buddha proclaimed lus gospel of 
social equahty and fought against all privileges, priestly and 
othcrmse He was a diampion of the people against all who 
sought to exploit them Then came anomer great rebel, Ghnst, 
and then the prophet of Arabia, who did not hesitate to teeak 
and change almost everything he found They were reahsts 
who saw that the world had outgrown its anaent practices and 
sought to bnng it back to reality Even so we have outgrown 
the CTeeds and ntuals of yesterday and as realists we must not 
hesitate to discard diem wherever they dash with reality The 
avatars oi to-day are great ideas which come to reform the 
world And the idea of the day is social equahty Let us 
listen to It and become its instruments to transform the world 
and make xt d better place to hve in 

I may be a iveak instrument capable of doing httle by my- 
self inspiteofmyazdent d^iire to do much And you individually 
may be able to do httle. nut you and 1 together can do much 
and working with the awakened youths of this country xve can 
and will achieve For youth only can save this country and 
the world. I do not admire the Fascists but I admire them for 
having as their war-cry a hymn to youth Gtovmezza And I 
wish you would also adopt their motto “Live dangerously” 
I^t our elders seek security and stabihty Our quest must be 
adventure, but adventure in a noble enterprise which promises 
to bnng peace to a distracted world and security and stabihty to 
the melons who have it not 


You and I are fadians and to Indla^we owe much, but 
we are human beings also and to humanity we also xrm a 
debt Let us be citizens of the Commonwealth or Empire of 
Youth. This is the only empire to wh^ we <an ow 
for that is the forerunner of the future federation 

of the world. 



GHATER XII 


Dominion Status or Independence ? 

[Should India have Dominion Status or Complete^ 
Independence ? This is the vital problem before the 
country. Lord Wavell announced that the 
Elections would decide the issue. It is Interesting to 
note the views of Pandit NehrUi the sanest 
statesman. The following is f the full text of the 
speech delivered on Wednesday the 29th of Augusti 
1928| at the All-Parties Conference at Luchnow on 
Pandit Malaviya’s resolution dealing with Dominion 
Status for India ] 


The members of the Gomnuttec, whose leport we are 
considcimg, ha\’c been good enough to cotnznend a little 
bit of drudgery that I performed' for them. It is a little 
un^acious of me to ciiticize their "^vorlc, especially as, 
perhaj^, I know more than any one else ho^v hard tHcv 
woriccq on this icport 


Why was the committee appointed ^ We all know that 

to -find a solution for oui 
TOmmunal difficulties Wc were faced at Bombay by an 
impasse and no way out was visible then Therefore this, 
rammittce ivm appointed and not so much because it was 
n^sary to draft a fine consutuuon Their report tesfifies 

“ 

inade^ail^*^tn*^ the other proposab that the Cbmmittee has 
•made are to my thinking not so happy. I am specially unable 
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io reconcile myself to Dominion Status and all its implications What 
is the meaning of the resolution that we arc considering? 
The preamble tells us that it is open to us to carry on^ 
activity and propaganda for independence But this is a 
mere flouri^, meaning httle. The second part of the resolution 
really commits every oiganisation and every indi\'idual for 
it to Dominion Status The speeches in support of ihc' 
motion, and specially that of the mover, made this even 
clearer I wondered when I was listening to them, whether 
I was not attending a session of the Congress a gcneiauon 
ago They embodies an ideology of a past age utterly out 
of touch with facts and realities to*<lay Wc were told 
of the injustice m not having Indian governors, Indians in 
the Service and m the Railway Board Is this what we 
have met here for ? Is this our idea of freedom ? It seems 
to me that wc are diiftmg back from the 20tli century to the 
ways and methods of the 19tb 


Wc are told that *^6 must be practical, and being 
practical is taken to mean adherence to an outworn set 
of ideas, regardless of the changes that have happened in 
the world The mover of the icsolution told us tliat he had 
learnt his pohbes from John Stuart Mill and Giccn, the author 
of The Short Hisloiy oj the Indian People Eminent men tlicy were, 
but may I icmind him that tney aie dead and go^and 
much has happened since then ? They aic dead as Qumh 
A nne, as Charles I, as Louis XVI of Fiance and iis lart 
Tzar of Russia The world has moved and changed, and 
if we are to be practical let us take stock ox me 
changes that the world has brought. What*docs the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as it is now called, stand Ito? 
It stands for one part domineering over and ea^Ioitmg tne 
other. Theie are England and the self-governing dominions, 
cxploiung India, paits of Africa, Malaya and other parts of^c 
world When we obtain Dominion Status, are \vc going lo get 
promotion from the exploited part to that of the 
Arc we going to assist England and tlw other 
«SlMoMypt and Afiica ’ The th»ng » inevitable D^m- 
ion Status for India must necessanly mean the break-up o 
Bntish Empire as itis to-day. 


77w;i agam we art told that Demmon Status may ^btmnn 

iy consent. Independence only ajler an ap^al to „„g , 0 . 

it know rf any one here mognes that 

be aehtexd by Status or Indi 

ts that he is a very credulous individual Dominion oiam 
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pendenee^ both require a sanction behind ihm, whether that is the 
sanction of armed force or non-vwlent force You vrill get Doxnmion 
Status the moment you make it clear to the British people 
that unless it is granted they will stand to lose much more 
You wll get it when they feel that it ^viH be hell for them 
111 India unless they agreed to it You Mnll not get it by 
log^c or fine phrases In matters of this kind justice and 
have little place. Therefore both for Indepe^ence and' 
Dominion Status, a sanction and a force of some kind is 
necessary Consent only follo%vs the creation of the sanction 
It cannot come ivithout it. Alternatively if Dominion Status 
can be the result of an agreement between India and 
England, I see no reason why Independence ^o should not 
be agreed to between them.^ We may agree to certain 
safeguards, if necessary, for British interests, not because we 
consider that the British aie entitled to any safeguards, but 
as the price of peace in order to avoid bloody warfare and 
great suffering Perhaps, it is easier for me to co-operate with 
die Bntish people than it is for many of those who talk of 
Dominion Status, but I cannot co-operate on their terms I 
shall co-operate with them On equal terms otdy when I have 
some sanction and foice bdund me. 

I am, therefore, interested much moie in the creation 
of th^ sanction than a fine constitution Do it by all 
means, but remember that in order to enforce it you must 
have a sanction and that applies botli to Dominion Status 
and Independence Do hot be under any delusion that 
Dominion Status is a matter of consent and easily obtmnable 
and that Independence is much more difficult of attainment 
and can come only through ^var If India gets Dominion 
Status, it necessaril5r follows that we fit our foreign policy 
wifii file foreign policy of England, that we support England 
“ ®gypl> China and elsewhere Indeed the report makes. 
It clear that there should be a joint imperial poliev Arc 
you prepared to be to the chanot wheels of England 
in this way ^ Dominion Status involves co-operation between 
India and England. 

Let us consider the various groups m England to-day. 
^ c you going to co-operate wdth my Lords Birkenhead and 
Winterton or with Mr. Lloyd George of the *Stecl frame’ 
^c, and his great supporter in the press, Uu Alatehesfer 
(tuaraan, which has called this report, that ive arc considering 
a piece of lunacy ^ Or will you co-operate with tlic vahent 
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“u who amoi^ his 

merits— and they are few— has certainly the auJffv^ 

frankness, who stated that the Enghsh people 2ad 
to India, not for the benefit of India**!^ to fill 

own pockets Or will you co-operate with the sanctimonious 
and canting hmnbugs who lead the Labour Party in Enelm^ 
For my part, I would prefer to deal with the bSS 
^ than with Macdonald and Co Who^thS do y?^“o. 

^ Nobody Will have you, nob^ywill 

iSlrofnl'T ’ repeating ^ worn ow for- 

compromises and convmcing the 
Bntoh people You will never do so tiU you develop! the 
sanction and enforce your will Therefore, I say to you 
detow humility that to talk of Dominion StaL / to 
(Wude ourselves and to give the country an entuely imntg 
™c only practical goal is that of independence, and 
It B bad policy and worse tactic to agree in any shape 
or torm to Dominion Status, even for a while and even 
■as a compromise \ 


*-wi amongst various parties and undoub- 

cediy the gathering here is a very representative gathenng But 
1 wwid beg of you to lemcmber that we represent largely the 
inteiiigentia of ^is country only We represent directly at any 

L three or five per cent in this country only 

^ne whole country, as we all know, has been convulsed 
this yeai by labour troubles Strikes and lock-outs and shoot- 
ings and the terrible misery involved in all these and the 
peassant troubles have taken place indifferent parts of the 
country Yet what do you find m the report m regard to 
these matters? Theie is hardly anything except a few good 
principles m the Declaration of Rights and elsewhere Only 
a few days ago the Government produced a measure Ae 
Trade Disputes Bill, ivhich is intended to shfic and prevent 
labour organizat*on \^at have we to say in regard to it ^ 
Still more lecently a new measure has been pioduc^ to deal. 

It is said, with Bolsheviks agitators in the country He must 
be a simple enough person who imagines that a few Bolsheviks 
and the like oi even hundreds of them can create all this 
labour trouble and peasant trouble in India This measure is 
meant to apply to non-Indians But we all know that there are 
•enough measures in the Statute Book, like the Bengal Ordinance, 
which can he made to ^ply to Indians There is no necessity 
for any further enactments to Indians This has been and is 
the consistent pohey of England towards India. 
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Do you think it is right for us to claim Dominion Status, 
and to put our seal in a way to this policy ^ 

I do not submit that it would be a wrong thipg and a 
fatal thing for India to make Domimon Status as our objectw^ 
Those of us who think with me have carefully considered 
this resolution and we have defimtely come to the conclusion 
that wc cannot support it We do not desire, however, to 
hamper the work of this conference, because we feel 
that the pnncdpal work it has before it is the settlement 
of the ccmmunal issue We are prepared to hdp in so far 
as wc can in the settlement of this problem We have, 
therefore, decided to dissociate ourselves cntirdy -with this 
resolution and not to have anything to do with it by way of 
amendment or otherwise. If you will permit me, dr, 1 shall 
read out the statcmcmcnt which I have alieady placed in ^our 
hands on behalf of a number of members of this conference 
The statement runs as foUotvs,. — 

' ^*Wc the signatones of this statement are of opinion that 
the constitution of India should only be based on full mde-^ 
pcndcnce We feel that the resolution that has been placed 
befbic the All-Parties Conference definitely commits those 
Vkho support It to a constitution based on what is termed 
Dominion Status We are not prepared to ' accept this and 
wc, therefore, cannot accept or support ttus resolution We 
rccoghise that the preamble to the resolution gives us the nght 
to carry on activity m favoui of Independence, but this 
preamble does not in any way lessen the commitment con- 
tained m the second part of the resolution We have decided, 
however, not to obstruct or hamper the work of this conference, 
but wc desire to record our considered opinion on this question 
and to associate ourselves with this particular resolution in so > 
far as it commits us to the acceptance of Dominion Status* 
Wc shall not take any pait in this resolution by moving 
amendments or by voting on it We propose to carry on 
sndi activity as we consider proper and necessary in favour 
<»f Complete Independence.*’ 



CHAPTER XIII 


Sunrise of Socialism 


independence is not enonghi says Nehru. We must 
have economic security for the peasantty. For them 
freedom means food and liberty has no meaning 'vridi- 
out loaves. This is the substance of the presidential 
address of Jatvaharlal delivered at the U. F. Conference 
held at Jhansi on October 27f 1928. The speech is 
surdiargcd with deep patriotic emotionSi because the 
city of Jhansi reminded Pandit Nehru of the Bani of 
Jhansi who fell fighting in the Indian Revolution of 
1857, that **c^ of a who Icnew no fear and 
went out to struggle against overwhelming odds for 
«*the glory of India and her womanhood”!] 


For a second time you have done me the honour of making 
me President of this Provinaal Gkinfcrcncc Grateful as l am, 
I fully realise that I am here to-day in place of another whom 
you had wisely chosen and than whom you could have had no 
better to guide your deliberations here and your activities 
m the coming year. But to our naisfortune, domestic troubles 
have prevented your chosen president from taking his nghuul 
place m the chair here to-day and the burden of lus work has 
teUen on me . That burden I shaU endeaVour to dischai^e 
here at this conference but you %vill surely jom with me m the 
hope that in the course of the year our vahant and great- 
hcMted comrade will take his nghtful place at tlie head of the 
Congress organisation in this province. 

tive years ago you chose me President and I “ 

A™ thit Ac only possible ideal we could ivork for 
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likewise. It is wdl to remember this in these days of argu- 
ment and debate about Independence and Donumon Status. 
TTie ay of independence ts no new cry tn India, From tke dc^ that our 
couniiyfell under an alien rule, there hage always been people who have 
dreamed of independence struggle and worked for tt and sacrificed thetr 
all for it What was the great stSijsglejff852iJjiLa.jvqr^^ 
d ence consecrated b y mar^ ga llant deeds and heroic sacrific es and als o 
darkenea^ h misd^ broughlf^tlure JnJteur Jram, Here tn 

ihhcttjTof JhSm the rnindTSwells lovingly on that chip of a girl 
who knowing no fear, went out to struggle and dte against over* 
whelming o&Jar tke gloiy of India and her womanhood 


As generation has succeeded generation there has been no 
lack of men and -women \Yho have refused to bow their heads 
and bend their knees before the ahen ruler. For that dis- 
obedience they paid a very heavy price but the gallant stream 
went on and mcreascd in volume Memories are short and we 
are apt to forget the deeds of the past. But evemthe present 
generation in which we hve has been full enough of golden and 
inspiring deeds. Were the youngznen and old, who faced d^th 
and long imprisonment, thinking of the mirage of Dominion 
Status or of full-blooded freedom ? 


No Uving nation under alien rule can ever be at peace 
With Its conqueror. For peace means submission and 
submission means the death of all that is vital in the nation. 

India has shown her vitality by the endless sacrifices 
her sons and daughters have made to free her from alien 
rule Lndmcaimotbeatpeace with England till she has 
attained her freedom. That is the psychological, the 
fundamental reason for our desiring and 'working for inde- 
pendence This freedom cannot come by our becoming 
partners, if that were possible, of that imperiahst concern 
which 15 called the British Empire, and we have reahssd, 
or ought to r^e that imperialism and freedom are 
poles apart The day England sheds her imoerahsm, 
co-operate with her. But do you see any signi 
of It simple enough to imagine that we can 

entering her Empire or 
Commonweal^ England to-day is the arch-priest of imperialism 
and perhaps the worst offenders are those of her Labour Party 
jiho have the remarkable capacity for combinmg tall talk abo^ 
Becdom and self-dctcrinmation with full-blooded imperialism 

It is not England that is our enemy. It is imosriatMm 
and wherc^mperiaHsm is, there we cannot willingly 
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But you do not requiijefs arguments from me in favour of 
independence. You have been the leaders in this movement 
inside the Congress organisation and you may well take pnde in 
the feet that the lead you gave has been followed by the 
Congress itself 

We have so far laid stress on pohtical independence. It 
IS now time for you to take the lead again and declare what 
you mean by independence We are told by some people 
that the Congress must not concern itself with matters other than 
political But life cannot be divided up into compartments^ 
nor indeed can politics itself ignore the other functions of 
society. The problem before us is to-'build ^free soaety and 
to do that you must consider and seek to change social and 
economic conditions What manner of independence is it 
which _ Jesuits sta rvaSon for many and the exploitation^" 

millig xus.^ Independence must necess^ly ^involve Ireed^ 
from all exploitation and to bring this about you must attach 
everything in your society which helps the exploiter That 
IS also a powerful reason why we cannot be satisfied with 
Dominion Status for that is bound to result m giving a 
dommant position to foreign capital and foreign capital means 
foreign exploitation 


The problem before us is tfaerefcm two-fold^ firstly 
to chalk out an economic and social programme which 
will provide freedom for the masses axid then to indicate 
ihe manner of creating sanctions to enforce our programme 
But before we consider programme let us be dear 
about our aims and our general outlook Most of us talk 
about serving the masses and relieving their poverty, although 
wc seldom have any but the vaguest of notions as to how 
to do it Wc imagine that with the coming of Swaraj, the 
masses arc bound to benefit This is partly true no doubt 
But It 15 by no means certain that they will do so Oar 
very method of refernng to the masses betrays that wc 
think ourselves somethmg apait from them By virtue of 
our intdlects orourmatenal possessions wc consider oursclv» 
the natural leaders of the masses It is “wc” and the “ masses 
and if any conflict arises between the twowc natur^ 
attach more importance to our own interests Wc arc caxmnm 
that wc arc the chosen of the land and on our worthy 
shoulders has fallen the burden of freeing tins country and 
incidentally ^of bettenng our own position 
' This is the way wc think consciously or unconscioudy. 
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It is the way of hypocrisy. Let us not talk of serving the 
masses when our object is to serve our own class 

Therefore in drawing up programmes we must keep the 
interests of the masses uppermost and sacrifice cvcryAing else 
to them For it is the masses who really are the nation. On 
their prosperity depends the prosperity of the country. Not 
only Is just that our programme must keep the interests 
of the masses uppermost but it is highly necessary and 
expedient from other points of views also. Only thus can we 
raise sanction which can enforce their will. But to give 
effect to that programme we shall have to subordinate 
ourselves and ^ve &e predominant place in our movement 
to the representatives of the masses Thus only can we make 
it a real mass movement. Only those who are themselves 
interested m an economic change can effectively bring it about. 

The leadership and eficctive centred of the movement must ' 
therefore ultimately pass to those who are most exploited 
to-day. Th^ will stumble and &U and make many mistakes 
but^ &ey will have the driving force of economic necessity 
behind them and this is boutid to carry them to victory. 
Bereft of this dnving force, our politics ace hound to become 
as they have indeed become, aJundUe^of iSXtolutions andCd^ 
procesaons and shoutmg with ho action behind them. /Lc 
Swaraj ivill not be obtained by sconng lawyer's points or bv 
forenne e loquence. ^ 


I have npeatedly stated that to my Amking the otdy solution 
for our many tils tssocialtsm. Sociahsm Aer^ore must be our aim 
Some ofyou may perhaps Atnh^ not without reason^ (hat we cannot 
reach ti at one bound and tt ts necessaiy to haue a lesser immediate 
prognmme It is not ea^ to draw up this programme at a conference 
and I would earnestly recommend that this conference should moifa 
a ^mmittee to do tL I shall merely indicate here some imortant 
matters which should he considered for inclusion in the conference 
Our social programme must laydown clearly that w 
cannot tolerate the many disabiHtics which various 
calM the classes, suffer from. We mustd?a^ 

distmctions and try to give full opportunities^^ 
to every one Special proidsion must be made for 
freai^ our \vomcn-foIk from the many burdens and d^ 

iMs sboutd have the same jstatus as men, such relics of 
barbarism as pardah must of coukc go entiily. * 

-II the removal of 

all economic mequallties and an equitable distribution of 
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wealth. For the moment \ve may take the provision of a 
living wage for a worker and protection irom the economic 
consequences of old um, matermty etc , as proved for in the 
All-Parties Fundamental Rights, as the ba^is of our programme. 
How will the provision be made’ Surely not by keeping 
the economic and sodal structure of to-day. To give to the 
poor and depressed, you must take from the nch znd those 
who possess. We have, therefore, to equalise as far as possible 
the present distinction ofwealthandatthesame time to see 
that the principle of taxation is such as to prevent both 
great wealth and great poverty That js to say that the 
burden of ^taxation must be increased on the nch and 
decreased and even removed entirely from the poor 

We in this province have to face espcaally the zamindar 
and ki5iin problem To our mxsfbrtune we nave zamindais 
everywhere and they have prexented all healthy growth. 
Compare our province to other provinces hke the Punjab and 
Gujrat, where there are peasant-holdings We have indeed 
m this province produced m the past and have to-day great 
men who Ubn^ionour to the country But we have hardly 
a middle class ; wc ^eciabse m extremes of tvealth and 
poverty We must therefore face this probl^ of landlordism, 
and if we face it, what can we do with it except 
to abolish It ? There is no half-way house . It u a 
feudal idle of the past utterly out of keeping with modern 
conditions. 

The ahohlton of landlmdwn must ihertfore occupy a prominent 
place m our programme and instead of that we should have small 
holdings ordmanfy enough for a family to culixoate* But in order 
to prevent acamidatwns^ we must prohihit all alienations of land end 
all transfers for debt 

How are we to abolish the big estates ’ Some advocate 
Confiscation and others full compensation The latter is on the 
face of It impossible as wc cannot find the enormous amount of 
money for it And -if we could find the money the burden on 
the land will continue and the peasant holder will certainly 
mot mofit by iht change The only person who vnU, profit wm 
•be the zammdar who vvill be saved all trouble and worry ana 
will get hard cash instead of a varying and troublesome 
income. Besides, there is no attempt at equalisation of wcalifl 
if full compensation is given The example of other counties 
shows us that full compensation for land has brought no Tchet 
or solution of tiic problem. In no event therefore can vie gn*® 
full compensation. 
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Confiscation, on the other hand, though eqmtaUy 
perfectly justifiable, may lead to many cases ' of haid^ps. 1 
would suggest therefore that some compensation might be given 
specially in cases of hardships. But compensation should 
certainly not be given so as to make the receiver of it a^^vealthy 
man again. 

I ^\^uld also suggest that the very poor holders of land, 
who can merely make a living out of it, ^ould be entirely 
exempted from taxation* 

Another problem that we have to face is the indebtedness 
of the peasantry These debts must be subject to partial 
compensation m cases of hardships 

Taxation should be direct and as far as possible mdirect 
taxation should be abolished Further, this direct ^taxation 
should be steeply graduated so as to fall mainly on the larger 
incomes r 


A tax which wc have not got in India, though many other 
countries including England ha\e got it, is an w^^dtance tax 
or death duties. This is an eminently just and social tax and 
should be mtroduced in India and steeply graduated so as to 
prevent large inheritance. 


India has become sufficucntly industrialised for us to 
pay special attention to tlie condition of the workere in the 
lactones Indeed, the history of the past few months with 
Its stnkes and lodc-outs and mootings is such that no one can 
Ignore industrial labour Government docs not ignore them. 
They realise far more then do most of our leaders the 
potential strength of the workers and so with frantic haste they 
have to muzde and tic up Trade Unions They are not 
troubled to act m this way with our conferences and the like for 
they know well that our c^ef industry is talk, spediallv that 
^ lawyers is a harmless commodity. The real daMcr to 
Goveromcttt comes from the peasantry and the workraand 
tne industrial workers being more capable of organised action 
must inevitably take lead in mass action We see there- 
foie the attempts of Government to crush thcir oimnisation 
and prevent OT^^jsed action Wherever there is mdUstnal 
strength of Govennent is always on the side 
of the big employer, and in addition to having to put up with 
staivation wages ^ miserable housing conditions, me wkem 
ol^he Government soldiers and police. 
But even this repression was not considered enough 
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have had the Trades Disputes Bill and the Public SafeQr Bill 
The Bntish Government has done and will do everything u 
its po\\erto prevent workers orgnising themselves Are you 
going to take a neutral attitude in the matter and allow the 
-workers to be crushed ^ Go to Cawnpore and see the temble 
conditions of the workers and the houses they hve in Go to 
thejute regions of Bengal and compare the nulhon of profit 
made by &e British capitalists with the miserable workers 


Ordinary humanity must induce 'you to side with the 
workers. Political prudence will point the same way, for the 
workers are the most dynamic fisetor in our society to-dsy 
and if we ignore them we shall find ourselves ignored and 
put by on a shelf. 


Therefore we must deliberately help the workers to 
orgaiuse themsdves and by workers 1 do not merely refer to 
those who do manual labour but all who work by their 
muscles or tbdr brains First of all, we have to combat the mea- 
sures of government which hamper the growth of the workers. 
•We must hciptcaic-unions and try to dcvclope factory com- 
'itiittees toci^^iard Ae rights of die workers immedi^ 
programme must be the enforcement of the 8-hour day and the 
ii-hour week and the fullest provirions for aimpcnsatioi^ 
insurance and the like. For women and dmdmn 
provisions must be made, regarding hours of work, the kind ol 
work which is suitable for them and maternity provision 
Healthy and sanitary housmg accommodation must w provided 

Jbv the employers for every employee and ammmumhvmg^ 

must be fixed These suggesUons are not revolubonaiy Evm 
j^m the camtahst point of view they are recognised 
essential in order to increase the eflScicncy of labour. 

' - > These are only some odd suggestions for you to rewrfw 

■ Many others wiU suggest themselves to you 
‘is 1o ingress you that we eon na huger n^e propes 
We must nmke it clear that m am, at 
SswLj as well as political andfor ihs W'thw ^yS 
» down a d^tmie economic rcah^ iSd 

-briBg ,oi n»vo.»tjbr . 1 ^ 

n finlcB It a dynamic and irresistible force inis is 

•way of killing communalism 

Communalism cannot go by pous 
talks of umty If you will the loaves and 

-Msence It is the desire S the masses but the 

iishofofiicc It has nothing to do witn me 
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masses are deluded and misled and made to forget thsSx real 
troubles^ If you direct their attentions to econonuc facts 'ivhidi 
matter^ you will automatically turn them away fro^ 
communalism and the pseudo-reli^ous mentality* 

' We have the curious fact to«day that some of our 
prominent pohticians talk fondly of independence and yet 
daim all manner of communal rights and privsl^s* We are 
told repeatedly that the heart of the commumty on that is 
sound. I have no doubt that the heart of every community 
is sound, but this strange mixture of communalism and inde- 
pendence makes me doubt if the heads of those who combine 
the two arc sound For there is nothing in common betweoi * 
these two mid you cannot build up the noble edifice of a fred 
India on the shifting and sandy foundations of communalism* 
The All-Parties Conference has made a number of suggestitms 
on the communal issue These do not put an end to all 
communalism but they go a very longAvay in that direction 
and should therefoie be cordially welcomed. Under the 
cjrcuiiisrances I believe they are the best soluhon of this 
problem and I trust this conference will fully endoise them and 
work for them 


• 3 Having defined our ideal, how arc wc going to achieve 
Every one says that we must have sanctions, but I 
have noticed a tendency in some of us to believe that if w 
t and shout long enough and do nothing else avc 

*ali succeed Apparently they believe that the British 
dominion m India suddenly give way like that the walls 
cw JerKmo, if the noise we make u loud enough. That is I 
think the basis of the cry for Dominion Status and that is 
another reason why I consider Domimon Status as an ideal 
to lead away from the right path It makes us thiny that 

andttot is a dangerous thoi^t. 

P°^***® knows that without strength b^nd 
a demand that demand is worthless ® 

to device sactions. I have already 
^ted these sanctions can only come from mass oS- 

nature of that action murt be 

**1.® moment but in prinaplc it must 

be some kmd of non-co-operation. We may not oerh^ 
^ ^5 Items ^the non-co-operation programme of 1921 
adopt the spirit of it leadingm non-pSmlmt 
of taxes 01 odiei forms of mass dvil disobedienca ^ 
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Ji moj^ be that we may be called upon to kelp England with 
OUT men and treasure in an impenahst war. The Congress has alreadj 
given us a lead for this and we must watdi with vigilance that we 
are not exploited again as we were in 1914, 

India is not so weak as many people imagine Our 
weakness is merely due to out own faint hearts and specially 
our fear of the masses If ^ve once get mto touch with the 
masses and work with themj and for themy our strength wiU 
become enormous. World forces help us and even India, weak 
as she is, can make a dilTcrcncc in a crisis. 

I have not referred so far to the Simon Commission, 
for 50 far as that is concerned I would be speaking to the 
converted. You will of course have nothing to do with it 
Hiat IS only an example of the mentality of England and 
shows us how she wants to treat us She will have no 
co-operation with us and she is only there to enforce her will. 
Why then should we waste our energy m evolving schemes 
of co-opcration with hci ^ Let us develop strength and 
ultimatdy the strong will prevail 


The rcpoit of the Nehru Committee and the decisions 
of the All'Paities Conference have bwn discussed threadbare 
and only a few days ago I had occasion at another provincial 
conference to deal with them at length. I have already 
referred to some parts of jt, notably the communal recom- 
mendations Foi the rest although I disagree with some 
recommendations, I am prepared to commend it gcncirauy 
subject to the quahfication of independence I recognise fully 
the value of the report and do not wish by petty criticism 
to lessen it ^ 


One thing snore I refer to and that is the ^ 

the Indian States. We have had recently a very lUuminatojy 

address by the Maharaja of Bikaner. Ani<)ng various fil- 
ing statements he has made, perhaps Ae 
is his clear declaration that in case of a future ww — . ^ 

India and England, he will whole-heartedly supp^ En^^^ 

against Bis o#n ciuntey. I dp not thi^ you 

any comment firom me on this amazi^ doc 

thJ Mahaiaja had' Jived m England or 

or the United States or indeed any other country and liad adc 

S a declaration what land of reception do you ttank 

wSd It have had ^ The Wj^h^dS of 
in the middle ages and still thinla of the 
tings and imagines hke the French king o 
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mm But the king who said this is lox^ departed and a 
repubhc exists in his country, and in Ei^land the Idng is 
but a'figure«head without the least power. It 'would be 
ivellfor our princes and chieftains to remember that the 
days of kings and pnnces are past. This leads us to another 
conclusion In drawing up programme of work we must see 
what classes and groups in the country stand to gain special 
pnvil^es by the freedom of India and what stand to lose 
them Let us be quite dear in our minds about this and 
having made this distinction let us draw up a programme 
for the former group The latter can never be a .hdp to 
us and in a moment of crisis may turn against us and do 
us great injury. An at^mpt to satisfy them and include 
them our programme is imprudent not only on equitable 
:g^ounds but also from the point of view of expediency. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Can India Defend Herself? 


[Can India defend hendf in case British Govefn- 
ment decides to quit India ? Yes— says Jawdiarlal. 
This is the substance of tiie presidential address 
delivered at the Kerala Provincial Conference held at 
Pteyyanuron 28th May 1928. If Indian soldiers can 
defend the British Empire in different theatres of the 
world as mercenaricsi they can certainly defend 
their homeland as soldiers of liberal better-trained 
and bettei>organized) under patriotic generals.] 


India has little in common witli England and her econo- 
mic interests conflict m almost every particular with those of 
England. An imperial bond between the two can only be an 
enforced union productive of ill-will and continuous fnclion 
and must of necessity be to the advantage of England 


For the presenti howevcri the union must necessarfly 
be the union of the lion and lamb with the lamb mside toe 
lion. This is evident if we study the relations of England wlh 
other countries liLc China, Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
She has opposed all attempts at firccdom of these countries 
and only recently wc had an amazing example of her unpena 
policy in Independent Egypt. Even m regard to 
of Europe, she is aAnowIcdgcd to be the matn i? 

world-pcacc and co-operation. It is inc»I^^^bIe, tn^ > 
that India can have a real measure of f^om within ^ 
hmits of the British Empire and you will wploom^ l ^ 
sure, the resolution of the l^dras Gongnas laying dc^ cw 
goal as complete national mdqpcndracc TIm ° 
fte iU-will to England or to any other coraBy, but it « a 
condition precedent to our future growth and to . . ^ 
ment of peaceful relations with o±er ^ 

England. Madras Congress resdutio^ 

aUy because it attacks the psydiology of subnussion and very 
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and helplessness, whidi generations of foreign rule have de« 
* veloped in us It prqparcs our minds for the wll to be free 
without which fire^om cannot come even to-day* There axe 
so many of us who take an academic interest in Indian freedom, 
who whilst they talk of fieedom feel no inner urge for it. 
Doubts and difficulties assail them and fear bom of a slave 
psychology hampers their cfTorts. We are told of the dangers 
that India may have to face in the event of England leaving 
us to our own resource^ of the fear of foreign invadon and of 
our inabihty to cope with it. But it is not realised that the 
strength that succeeds in enfordng India’s will on England 
also succeed in proCeebng India from other foreign incursions. 
It is not felt hernty enough that toe are even now sufferb^ imder a 
foreign invasion and the future cannot bring aiy greater disaster in 
us. Jfot to get nd of our present donmatxm htcause of future pro-- 
blematical dangers is the height fear and tveedmess But udiat 
external dangers mil face us when the Bnitsk leave India ? We 
have an Indtatt am^ brave and effictmif well-tried in many conii- 
nents. It ts good enough to fight for the freedom of the Allies in 
the battlefields of Europe and it mil be good enough to fight if necessary 
for the freedom of India. When freedom comes we shall develope our 
army and strengthen it and make it more ejfiaenl than if is to-day. 


^ The strength of the country not only depends on the* 
mt^mational situation and the balance of power. Poland, 
^thuania, Cz^o-slovakia, Hungry, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Jugoslavia, Portugal, Bulgaria, Roumaniaand many other 
countries arc independent, but not one of them can with- 
stand one great power. Even the great powcis cannot separately 
cope with a combination against them ; but they remam inde* 
ptsndcnt^causc none dare attack them for fear ofcomplica- 
The other country could not tolerate that thc -ndL 
pnze of Iirfia should fall again to another newer. But what 
power could uideed threaten us ^ France, Germany and Italy 
arc too much involved in their mutual hatred and lealousia 
and are_^ afraid of each other to trouble us at all. The 
United States of Amenca arc too far away for effective acUon. 
Japan has to face hostdity of the United States and even of 
the Western European Powers and cannot dare embark on a 

^ with the greatest 

• 4%^a««an IS strong in defence but weak m 
attaAanditis mconceiyablethat wxthits Knnted resources it 
barm It may at most carry out a number of 
defeat it and hold it in check! 
But there is absolutdy no reason why we should Jiavc any 
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such relations ivitli Afghanistan Russia remains the sole 
danger but even this danger is largdy imagmary, as every one 
knows or ought to know, that no country is in greater need of 
peace than Russia. The Great War, the avil war, the famine 
and the blockade have shaken her foundations and done her 
tremendous injury She has made much good of her losses but 
above everything else she desires peace to build up the new 
social Older she has established Experts tell us that although 
strong in dclencc she is iveak in attack Her whole govern- 
ment 15 based on the good-will of the workers and the peasantry 
and she cannot count on this good-will in an oppressive cam- 
paign She has so many enemies that she dare not of her 
owna^ord start an invasion of India and leave her ivestem 
flanks exposed to attack Nor has she any economic reason to 
oovet India India and Russta are too alike to help each other much 
Both are largely agacultural countries with raw materials and markets 
She wants capital and machinery and India can supply neither IVe 
thus see that no danger threatens India from any dxreclion and even 
if there is arty danger we shall he able to cope wtlh it 


It may be, hoivcvcr, that are unable to cope wth it 
and go down in the struggle That nsk must be faced as it 
has been faced by every brave people m history Because of 
risk, we cannot give up our birthright or take the shameful 
position of askmg for the British help to defend our country 
and liberty Wc must make it clear that on no aooo^ are ive 
prepared to have the British forces in our country. _ The alien 
army of occupation must be withdraum. 

It IS said that by laying stress on 
antagonise other parties in the country just when the n 
for the unity was the gicatest Umty is ccitainly most ^ 
able, but can unity be achieved by the sacrifice ^ 

pics ^ Our opponents and cven^ those of our „ 

whose sake wc saenfice our pnncipZes j of 

font Let us respect even sentiments and the prcjumccs u 
others But let us not give in on any matter wh«* ^ 
aider vital The Congn^s has already 

co-operate whenever it can with our P co-o^ated 

giviig up our ideals and our goal We haw 
wholl-heLedly with others for the STps 

Commission and are to-day co-opOTting vn greater 

in the All-Parties Conference Wo could no 

evidence of our goodwill, and we 

to sacrifice of the principle and So®* » or discarded 
have set before us is too vivid to be forgotten or u» 
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ffinr a temporary compromise We have to travel the road 
together respecting each o&er and it may be that when 
we reach the cross-roads we may have converted many 
others to our view If we to do so we woidd agree 
to differ and part company without rancour, or ill-will. 

You must have been disappointed at the proceedings of 
the All-Parties Conference in nombay and yet the very fact 
diat we are having so nfiich difficidty in fining a soludon to 
contending claims shoAVs that we are at grips with the- 
real problem By ignoring them or making a patch-^vork 
•compromise we cannot solve them It is a measure of our 
^earnestness that ive are trying to face them squardy and I 
>have every hope that if we continue to do so, we shall find a 
^aoludQn. ' « 


What arc these problems we hear of controversies about 
“the separation of Sind and separate and joint electorates and 
Teservadon of seats ^ If you go to the bottom of all this, you 
TOd one all-pervadmg cause It is fear of the Muslim diat the 
mndu may exterminate him, the fear of the Hindu that the 
Muslim may crush him, the fear of each commumty or groups. 
It is a senseless fear To protect itself, each community 'wants 
a privileged and dominating position in each province. Surely 
no group should donunate over another and the Hmdu 
Mw^abha and the Muslim League each desiie domination 
^d there can be no compiomise between the two. Are we 
-men to give up the task as hopeless ? The duty of the 
•Congress and of all other organisations which are not based on 
pure communabsm clear After paymg due regard to the 

evolve a oomdtudon 
winch should be as just and reasonable as can be expected 
under die arcumstanocs and then should place it before the 
<wuntty. And die country as a whole, I feel suie, will accept 
at 11 It 15 based on reason and justice* 


Unhappily tt is noi possible in ikts world of ours to-day to 
produce an ideal eonsMuHon We cannot ignore pr^udtee and unreason 
fm let ns at any rate tty to approximate to the'tdeal as far as we can. 
jht history of India tells us that danger has always come because of 
the want of cwiral authority We have too much deeentialtsation. If 
are to build up a strong India we must have a strong central 
^vernmeni but at the same time we cannot afford to kill ike rich and 
vaiytng cultures of India by harntig too much uniformity and 
disparaging local fforl and enterprise In other countries the tendency 
w to gt^ fidl local autonomy to cultural areas We must 
ihergore, while laying stress on a strong Central Government^ accept the 
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prineipU of giving considerable autonomy to different areas bavn^ 
traditions and cultures of ihetr own^ The best test of a culture ts that 
of lattguage. There may be too many small autonomous areas The* 
economic life of the country may suffer ; but this can be safe** 
guarded by giving up powers to large areas including several 
autonomous cultural areas If this principle is kept m mind 
and if in addition we have joint electorates and proper 
safc»guards for all die minorities and backward groups, I think 
wc might evolve a satisfactory constitution for a penra at least 
Let US hope that the committee which the All-Fartics Conference 
has appointed will meet wth success in drawing up this 
constitution. It is becoming clear that the Indian states cannot 
be ignored or excluded Notlung can be more fatal for India* 
than a division l^twecn the two independent entities The 
problem has become an urgent one because wc find that efforts 
are beii^ made to raise a barrier between the two parts of 
India Recently a scheme has been pubhshed on behalf of a 
number of Indian pnnccs under a superficial garb of good-will 
to Bntish India, This scheme lays down the dangerous pnnciplc 
of separation of Indian states and so far as the people of the 
states arc concerned^ wc arc told, they will hvc under a rule of 
law We know well what rule of law and order means Thu 
sclicmc must therefore be combated by us not only in Bntish 
India but in the states Even such of tlie nihng princes as aw 
wise and foreseeing enough should reject it and take their 
by their own people and by the people of Bntish India. We 
stand together and notliing must be allowed to separate us. 



CHAPTER XV 


Challenge To Imperialism 

National Congress, under Jawahaxlal, 
passed the Resolution of Complete Independence at 
the historic session of the Congress at Lahore in 1930. 
Thefif^t for freedom is in operation for the last 
Rfteen years. Consequently die foundations of free- 
dom and die programme for independence urhich 
Pandit Nehru laid down in his presidential address 
are as true to-day as diey were at that time. There 
is a prophetic glory about the utterances of Jawaharlal, 
and the weapons of freedom which he fbrged in 1930 
are more essential, more handy, and sharper than 
ever. All those who are anxious to serre their 
motherland, we draw their attentions te the hints for 
freedom formulated by Jaw^arlal in the following 
speech] 

For four-and-forty years this National Congress has < 
laboured for the freedom of India During this penod it has 
somewhat slowly but sorely awakened national consciousnas 
from Its long stupor and built up the national movement, IF 
to-day we axe gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious 
of our strength as well as of our weakness, and looking with " 
hope and apprehension to the future, it is well that we give 
fixst thought to those who spent their hves with little hope of 
reward so that those that follow them may have 'the joy of 
achievement Many of the giants of old are not with us and 
we of a later day, standing on an eminence of dieir creation, 
may often decry their efforts. That is the way of the world. 
But none of you can forget them or the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And none ofus 
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can ever forget that glorious band of men and women who 
without reckonnig the consequences, have laid down iheir younr 
lives or spent their bright youth in sufienng and torment m uttff 
protest against a foreign domination. Many of thdr names. '• 
even are^ not known to us ^ They laboured and suffer^ in 
silence without any expectation of public applause, and by 
their heart’s blood they nursed the tender plant of India’s 
freedom. While many of us temporized and compromised, they 
stood up and proclaimed a people’s rigjit to freedom and 
declared to the world that India, even in her degradation, bad 
the spark of life in hei, because she refused to wihmii- to 
tyranny and serfdom Brick by bnck has our national' 
movement been built up, and often on the prostrate bodies of 
her martyred sons has India advanced Tlie giants of old may 
not be wth us, but the courage of old is ivith us sull, and TnAa 
can yet produce martyrs like Jatindas and Wizaya. 

This IS the glorious legacy that we have inhented, and 
you wisli to put me in chaige ofit I know well that I occupy 
this honoured place by chance more than by your deliberate 
design Your desire was to choose another— one who toivcrs- 
above all others in this present-day world of ours — and there 
could have been no wiser choice But fate and he conspired 
together and thrust me agamst your will and mm e into this 
tcrnble.scat of responsibility Should I express my gratitude 
to you for having placed me in this dilcirma ? But I am 
grateful indeed foi your confidence in one who strangely lacLs- 
It himself. 

You will discuss many vital national problems that face 
us to-day, and y our decisions may change the course of Indian 
history. But you are not the onlv people that are faced with 
problems whole world to-day i^ one vast question mark» 
and every country and every people is in the meltin|bpat. 
The age of faith, with the comfort and stability it bnngs, is- 
- past, and theic is qucstiomng about everything, however 
permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefathers. 
Everywhere there is doubt and restlessness, and the foundations 
of the State and soaety are in process of transformatii^ 
Old-established ideas of liberty, justice, property and even the 
family arc being attacked, and the outcome hangs in the 
bp latire. Wc appear to be in a dissolvmg period ofbBl<^» 
when the world is in labour and, out of her travail, will gwe 
birth to a new order 

No one can say what the future will bnng, bm wc may 
assert with some confidence that Asia, and even India, wiu 
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play a determining part in future world policy. The brief day 
of European domination is already ajpproaching its end. 
Europe has ceased to be the centre of activity and interest. The . 
future lies with America and Aria Owing to false and 
incomplete lustory many of us have been led to think that 
Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world, and 
Asia has always let the legions of the West thunder past and 
has plunged in thought again Wc have forgotten that it was 
India that finally broke the military power of Alexander. 
Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India, but in the field of action the record of Aria has been 
equally g^reat But none of us desires that the legions of Asia 
or Europe should overrun the contments again. We have all 
had enough of them. 

India to-day is a pari of a world movement Not only China, 
Turkey, Persia and Egypt, but also Russia and the countries 
of the West are taking part vi this movement, and India cannot isolate 
herself from ti We hate our own problems, difficult and inincate, myd 
we cannot run away from them end take sheliei in the wider problems 
that affect the world Bui if we ignore the world we do so at our peril, 
Cxvihefltion to-day, such as tits, u not ike creation or the monopofy of 
one people or nation It is a composite fabric to which all countries 
hate contributed and then have adapted to suit their particular needs 
And if India has a message to give to the world, as I hope she has, she 
has also to receive and learn muck from the messages of other 
peoples 

When^verythmg is changing it is well to remember the long 
course of Indian history. Few things in history are more ama;^ 
ing than the wonderful stability of the soaal structure m India 
which withstood the impact of numerous ahen influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict It withstood them 
because It always sought to absorb them and tolerate them Its 
aim was not to exterminate but to establish an equihbrium 
between difierent cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognizing each other’s nght to their culture 
and outsiders who carre, hke the Parsis, found a ^velcome and ‘ 
a place in the social order “With the conung of the Muslims * 
the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought to le^ore it ^ 
and largely succeeded Unhappily for us before wc could * 
adjust our differences, the political structure broke down the 
British came and wc fell 

Great as was the success of Lidia in evolving a stable 
socict3r she failed in a vital particular, and because she 
failed in this, she fell and remains fallen. No solution was 
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found for the problem of eqmlity* India deliberately 
ignored ibis and built up her soual structure on inequi^ty, 
and ure have the tragic consequences of this policy in the 
millions of our people who till yesterday were suppressed 
and hatf little opportunity for growth* 

^Vken Europe fought her wars' of religion and Ghnsbans 
massacred each other m the name of their Saviour, India was 
tolerant, although, alas, there is little of this toleration to-day 
Havmg attained some measure of religious liber^, Europe 
sought after political liberty and political and legal equality 
Having attained these also, she finds that they mean very little 
without economic liberty and equality. And so to-day politics 
have ceased to have much meaning, and the most vital 
question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this protdem, 
and until she docs so, her political and social structure cannot 
have stabihty. Tha*’ solution need not necessarily ibllow the 
example of any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be 
based on the geraus of her people and be an outcome of her 
thought and culture. And when it is found, theuntoppy 
diffeicnces between vanous communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep backt our freedom, will automatically 
disappear 

Indeed the real difTerenocs have already laigcly gon^ 
but fear of each other and distrust and suspicion rc^n and 
sow seeds of discord* Tho problem before U8^ is not sm 




side end enrich our many-sided culture Ihe 

how to remove fear and suspicion, and, being mtanglDt^ 

they are hard to get at. An earnest attempt was made to do 

so last year by the AU-Parues Committee, and 

was made towards the goal But we mustj^mit wto 

that success has not wholly crowned its efforts 

Muslim and Sikh friends have strenuously opposed the sotauom 

suggested, and passions have been roused over mat hemaoc a 
figures and percentages Logie and cold reason ^ . 

fi^ear and distrust Only faith & 

I can only hope that the leaders of > 

ihisfttUh and generosity m ample ^^,^Iaoes tn^ 

ourielvesorforour ecmmumty if all of ^ ^ 

eountiy? And what can we lose if want 

from India and can breathe the air ^ in bondage, 

outsiders, who are not of us and who havc^m ™ » 
to be the protectors of our httle nghts and privileges, 
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they deny us the very nght to freedom ? No majority can 
crush a determined and no minonty^ can^ be 

sufficiently protected by a little addition to its seats in le^la* 
ture Let us remember that in a world to-day almost every- 
'svhcre, a very small minority holds wealth and power and 
dominates over the great majority 

f I have no love for bigotiy and dogmatism in rdzgioii} and I am 
glqd that th^ are weakening Nor do / love commundtsm in any shape 
or form J find %l difficult to appreciate why political or economic 
Tights should depend on the membership of a religious group or com~ 
munity J can fully understand the right to freedom in religion and 
the right to one's culture^ and tn Indm spectallyi which has always 
acknowledged and granted these rights^ it should be no dffisalt matter 
Xo ensure their continuance. We have only to find out some wt^ 
whereby we may root out ike fear and disirust that darken our 
horizon i(hday The politics of a subject race are largely based on 
Jear and kairedy and we have been too long under subjection to get nde 
of them easily. 

I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I 
am justified in calling myself one or in speakmg on behalf of 
Hindus But birth still counts in this country, and by right 
of birtli I shall venture to submit to the leaders of the 
Hindus that it should be thdr privilege to take the lead in 
generosity Generosity is not o^y good morals, but is ofien 
good politics and sound expediency And it is inconceivable 
to me that in a free India die Hindus can ever be powerless 
So far as I am concerned I 'i\ould gladly ask our Muslim 
and Sikh friends to take ivhat they will without protest or 
argument from me I know that the time is coming soon 
when these labels and appellations \\t 11 have little meamng 
and when our struggles will be on an economic basis Mean- 
while it matters little ivhat our mutual arrangements are, pro- 
vided only that we do not build up barriers which w-ill come 
in the way of future progress 

The time has indeed already come when the All-Parties 
Report has to be put aside and we march forw’ard unfettered 
to our goal You will remember the resolution of the last 
Congress which fiwd a year of grace for the adoption of the 
AU-Panies Scheme. Tnat year is nearly o\-er, and the natural 
issue of that decision is for this Congress to declare in favoui 
■of independence and devise sanctions to achie\c it 

^ That year has not brought Domimon Status or the AII- 
Pardes Constitution It has brought instead suSibring and 
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repression of our nauonal and labour mcmanents 
and how mam of our comrades arc to-dav foiriblv im* 
S’ US by the ahen pmver. ^ S 

counm'es and are refused fadfides™ 
return to tteir motherland. The armv of occuparion hoHs 
countrj’ m its iron arip, and the ivhip aastert 

SS-hSS*°T^® on the best of us ^^ho dare raise 
“ aS*‘cfiSte *°*®^**“***® resolution has been 


Clear 


Reratly th^ has been a seeming offer of peace. The 
behalf of the British Gm^meatttoi 
thelradersofliidjan opnucn will be to confer wth 

Government on the subject of India's future consdiudon. 
^e Vicerm- meant and his language sras the langbage 
o peace. But^even a Vsccfc^'s rood'iMll and courteous bbrssfis 
^ poor substitutes for the hard facts that con&ont us. We 
have sufficient expcriezTce of the deiious naiisof Bnosb dzplo- 
xnacy to bevare of it. The ofier that the British Go> eminent 
made was vague^ and there M'as no ccmznitzncnt or ^nomise 
of perfennance Onlv bv the greatest stretch of imagination 
could it be interpreted as a possible response to the C^cutia 
resolution. Man\ leaders of various poliiicaJ parties xrci 
together seem after and conridered it. They gave it the most 
iayourable interpreiatiox^ for the> desired peace and were 
wilhng to gj> hal&\ray to meet it. But in courteous language 
they made it clear uhat the ntal conditions for its acceptance 
vecre. hlany of us uho bdiered in independence and wm con- 
vinced that the offer was only a device to lead us astrav and 
create division in our ranks, suffered bitter anguish and were 
tom with doubt. 'IVere we justified in prcdpitating a terrible 
national struggle with all its inevitable consequences of sufler- 
iz^ for many when there wns even an outside chance of 
honourable peace ? ^Vith much searching of heart we signed 
that manifesto^ and I know not to-day if we did right or 
wrong Later came the explanations and amphficaiions m 
the British Parliament and else^^he^e^ and all doubt, if doubt 
there were, W'as removed as to the true significance of the 
offer. E\en so \ our "Working Conmnttce chose to keep open 
the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the 
&al dedtion. 


During the last fewda^s there has been another dismsson 
of this sul:ject in the Bntish House of Commons and ffic 
Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to point out m?t 
successive Governments h3%e tried to pro\c, not onl> b} words 
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but by deeds also, the sincerity of their faith m regard to India, 

Wc must recognize Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s deare to do some- 
thing for India and his anxiety to secure the goodwll of the » 
Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. ‘‘Dominion Status in 
action,” to which he has drawn attention, has been a snare 
for us, and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India Tlie burdens on the Indian masses arc even greater 
to-day because of this Dominion Status m action ” and 
the so-called consututional reforms of ten years ago High 
Commissioners in London, and representatives on Ac 
League of Nations, and the purchase of stores, and Indian 
Governors and high offiaals arc no parts of our demand. 
We want to put an end to the exploitation of India’s poor and 
to get the reality of power and not merely the livery of 
office 

Mr. 'Wedgwood Benn has given us a lecord of the achiev-^ 
mentsof the past decade. He could have added to it by 
referxing to Martial Law in the Punjab and the Jallianwala 
Bagh shooting and the repression and exploitation that have 
gone on continually during this period of “Dommion Status 
in action ” He has given us some insight into what more of - 
Dommion Status may mean foi us It will mean the shadow 
of authority to a handful of Indians, and more repression and 
exploitation of the masses 


What will this Congress do ? The condxims for co-operation 
remain unfulfilled. Can we co-aperate so long as there ts no guarantee 
that real freedom will come to us ? Can we co-operate when our 
comrades he tn prison and repressian cotUimes ^ Can we cooperate 
until we are assured that real peace ts sought after and not tnereh 
a tactical advantage over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the 
, bayonet^ and tf we are to continue to be dominated over by an alien 
people^ let us at least be no consenting parties to it. 


If the Calcutta resolution holds, wc have but one 
goad to-day, that of independence. Independence is not a 
happy t^ord in the world to-day, for it means exclusiveness 
rad ismation Giviliration has had enough of narrow national- 
ism and towards^ wider co-operation and intmlepen- 

dcnce And if wc use the word independence wc do so in no 
sense hostile to the laigcr ideal. Independence for us means 
compile freedom from Bntish dominauon and British impeiial- 
Bm Having attained our freedom I have no doubt that 
Iimia will wclromc all attempts at world co-operation and 
icdcration, and will even agree to give up part of her own 
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independence to a larger group of which she is an equal 
member 


The British Empire to-day zs not suck a groups and cannot be so 
long as it dominates oner millions of peoples and holds large areas of 
the world's surface despite the will of their inhahitanU. It cannot he a 
true commonwealth so long as imperialism is its basis and the 
exploitation of other races its chttf means of sustenance The British 
Empire to-day ts indeed gradually undergoing a process of political 
dissolution It ts in a state of unstable equilibrium The Union of 
South ^nca ts not ii ve^ happy member of the family ^ nor u ike Irish 
Free State a wilting one. Egypt drifts away India could never be 
an equal member (f the Commonwealth unless tmperiahsm and all it 
implies ts discarded So long as this ts not done India's position tn the 
Empire must be one of subservience^ and her exploitation will a^ntinue 
The embrace of the British Empire ts a dangerous thing It cannot be 
ike life-giving embrace of affection freely given and returned Ana 
tf it IS not thatj it will be^ what ti has been tn the past^ the embrace of 
death 


There IS talk of woild peace and pacts have been signed 
by the nations of the world But despite pacts aimamOTts 
grow and beautiful language is the only homage that is paid to 
the goddess of peace Pqace can only come when the causes 
of war are removed So tong as there is the domination of <mc 
country over another, or the exploitation of one class by 
anoAer, there \«11 always be attempts to subvert the ^*sting 
ordei, and no stable equilibrium can endure Uut oi 
imperialism and capitalism peace can never come And it « 
because the British Empire stands for these, and bases ° 
the exploitation of the masses, that we can no 
place in It No gam that may come to us is worth ai ^^^g 

unless It helps in removing the gnevous burdens 
The weight of a great empire is hea^ to carry, 
people have endured iL Their ba^ are ben 
their spirit has almost broken How will they 
. commonwealth partnership the the 

continues? Many of the problems 
* problems of 'vested interests, mostly created OTCMOu g 
by the British Government The inter^tsof tu Indian 

■JK of Irtish officials hnd 5"“^ 

/capital, and of the owners of big Th^unhappy 

: iXe’tis, and they damonr fei “ aS 

niilhons who really ne^ British Empire continues 

. have few advocates So long as the Britis P 
Tn India, in whatever shape it may do so, it wiu stteng 
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these vested interests and create more And each one of them 
will be a fresh obstacle m our way Of necessit) the Government 
has to rely on oppression, and the symbol of its rule is the 
secret service ^vith'its despicable and contemptible train of 
agents pi ovacateurs, informers and approvers 

We have had much controversy about independence 
and Dominion Status, and we have quanelled about words. 
But the real thing is the conquest of power by whatever 
name it may be called. 1 do not think that any form of 
Dominion Status applicable to India will give us real power. 
A test tif this power would be the entire withdrawal of the 
alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us, 
therefore, concentrate on these and the rest will follow 
easily. 


\Ve stand, therefore, to-day for the fullest freedom of 
India This Congress did not acknowledge and will not 
acknowledge the nght of the Bntish Parliament to dictate to us 
in any way To it we make no appeal But 'i\e do appeal to 
the Parliament and conscience of the At orld, and 
to them ^ve shall declare, I hope, that India submits no 
longer to any foreign domination To-day or to-morrow we 
may not be strong enough to assert our will We are very 
conscious of our weakness, and there is no boasting m us or 
pride of strength But let no one, least of all England, mistake 
or underrate the meaning or strength of our resolve Solemnly, 
witJi full knowledge of consequences, I hope, \ve shall take it 
and there will be no turning back A great nation feannot be 
tliwarted for long when once its mind is clear and resolved If 
to-day v\e fail and to-morrow brings no success, the day after 
^vill follow and bring achievement 


he are weary of sinje and hunger for peace and opportunity to 
worhconsiructmly for our country Do we enjoy the hrealtnaubof 

OUT hom^ rmd the si^t oj our brave young men going to prison or 
facing the halier ? Does the worker like going on strike and losing eaen 
his miserable pittance and starving > He docs so by sheer compulstofi 
when tk^e w no other way for him And we who take this perilous 
path of national strife do so because there is no other wav to an 
hfmourable peace But we long for peace, and the hand of fellowship 

V out to all who may care to grasp iL But 

^nd jhe kat^ will be a body which will not bend to tnjusUce and a 
mind that will not surrender on ai^ vital point 

the Struggle before us the tunc for determining our 
faturc constitution b not >ct For two yeais or more wf ha" 
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draivn up constitutions, and finally the All-Parties Committee 
put a crown to these efforts by drawng up a scheme of its own 
which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went 
to the making of this scheme vias not wasted, and- 
India has profited by it But the year is past and we have to 
Jacc Jnew circumstances which require action rather than 
constitution-making. Yet we cannot ignore the problems Aat 
beset us and that w'lll make or mar our struggle and our future 
constitution We have to aim at social adjustment and 
equilibrium, and to overcome the forces of disruption that have 
been the bane of India 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a 
republican, and am no believer in kings and princes, or in 
the order which produces the modem kings of l^ustry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men 
than even the kings of old, and whose methods are as preda- 
tory as those of the old feudal aristocracy. I recognize, how- ' 
ever, that it may not be possible for a body constituted as is this 
National Congress, and in the present arcumstanccs of the 
country, to adopt a full Socialistic programme But wc must 
realize that the philosophy of Socialism has gradually permeated 
the entire structure of society the world over, and almost the 
only points in dispute are the pace and the methods of advance 
to its fuli realization India wall have to go that way, too, if 
she seeks to end her poverty and inequality, though she may 
evolve her own methods and may adapt the ideal to the 
genius of her race 

We have three major problems — the minontxes, the 
Indian States, and labour and peasantr\'. I have dealt already 
with the question of minorities I shall only repeat that we 
must gi\c the fullest assurance by our w'ords and deeds that 
thrir culture and traditions wall be safe 

The Indian States, even for India, are the most cunous 
rdics of a bygoneage Many of their rulers apparently shrill 
beheve in the divine right of lungs — puppet kings though mey 
be — and consider the State and all it contains to be their 
personal property, which they can sqaunder at will A few of 
them have a sense of responsibility and have endeavoured to 
serve their people, but many of them have hanUy any 
redeeming feature It is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they 
are but the products of a vicious system, and it is the sj^tem 
that wfll ultimately have to go. One of the nilcm has foW us 
frankly that even m case of war between India and England u 
will stand for England and fight against his mother country. 
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That is the meastire of his patriotism It is not surprising, 
then, that they claim, and their claim finds acceptance \vidi 
the British Government, that they alone can represent their 
sul^'ects at any conference, and no one even of their sulnects 
may have any say. The Indian States cannot live apart from 
&e rest of India, and their rulers must, unless they accept their 
* inevitable limitations, go the way of others who thought hke 
them And the only people who have a right to determine the 
future of the States must be the people of those States, 
including the rulers This Congress which claims self- 
determination cannot deny it to the people of the States 
Meanwhile, the Congress is peifectly willing to confer with 
such rulers as are prepared to do so, and to devise means 
whereby the transition may not be too sudden But in no 
event can the people of the States be ignored. 

Our third major problezn is the biggest of all. For 
bdia means the peasantry and labour, and to the extent that 
we raise them and satisfy their wants, will we succeed in 
our task. And the measure of the strength of our national 
movement wll be the measure of their adherence to it. We 
can only gain them to our side by our espousing their 
cause, which is really the country*s cause. The Congress, it 
IS said, must hold the balance lairly between capital and 
labour and zammdar and tenant. But the balance has been 
and IS tcmbly wdghted on one side, and to Tna^nt?T> the 
status quo is to mamtdn injustice and exploitation. The 
only way to right it is to do away wth the domination of 
any one class over another. The All-India Congress Committee 
acc^t^ this ideal of socaal and economic change in a 
rraolution it pased some months ago in Bombay. I hope 
me Congress will also set its seal on it, and will furthCT 
draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately 
put m operation ^ 


programme perhaps the Congress as a whole 
cannot go very far to-^y. But it must keep the ultimate 

question is not one 
merdy of \rages and chanty doled out by an 

m^oycr or lan^ord Paternalism in industry or m the land 

IS but a form of charity ivith all its sting and its utter 
inraMatytoroot out the evil. The new theofy of tnutecSS^ 
whi^ s^e advocate, is equally bai^t Fb? tSSS.’ 

sb^rnn?‘‘t remains with tlte 

cl^appointcd trustee, and he may exercise it as Ke xmll 

.Ofc ™<«ldp to, -CM, b. 
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imton and not of one individual or a group Many Englishmen 
honestly consider themselves the trustees for’^ India, and 
yet to what a condition have they reduced our country' 


|>sve to decide for whose benefit industry must be 
rjm and the land p^uce food. To-day the abunWe that 
tne land profiles 18 not for the peasant or the labourer 
wto Work on xt ; and industry’s chief function is supposed 
to he to produce millionaires. However golden the harvest 
and heavy the dividends, the mud huts and hovels and 
nakedness of our people testify to the glory of the 
British Empire and of our present social system. 


Our economic programine must, thcieforc, be based 
on a human outlook and must not sacniice man to money. 
If an mdustry cannot be run without starving its workers, 
Jben me industry must close down If the worker on the 
^d have not enough to eat, then the intermediaries who 
depnve /them of their full share must go The least that 
every worker m field or factory is entitled to is a minimum 
wage which will enable bun to live in moderate comfort and 
humane^ hours of labour which dh not break his strength 
and spirit. 'Ihc All-Parties Committee accepted the pnnciide 
and included it in their recommendation 1 hope the Congress 
will also do so, and will in addition be prepared to accqpt 
Its natural consequences. Further, that it %vj11 adopt the 
'U'eU-known demands of labour for a better life, and iwll give 
every assistance to it to organize itself and prepare itself for 
the day when it can control industry on a co-operative 
basis 


But indiistnal labour is only a small part of India, 
although it is rapidly becoming a force that cannot be 
Ignored It is the peasantiy that cry loudly and piteously for 
reliei^ and our programme must deal 'with their present condi- 
tion Real rehef can only come by a great dbange in the land 
laws and the basis ofthe present system of land tenure We 
have among us many big landowners, and we welcome them 
But they must realise that the oivnership of laxge estates by 
individuals, whi^ is the outcome of a state resembling the^ 
old feudalism o£ Europe, is a rapidly disappearing phenomenon 
all over the ivorld. Even in countnes which are the strong 
holds of capitahsm die large estates are bemg qiht up and 
given to the peasantry who wort on them In India ^so 
we have large areas where the system of peasant propnctorship 
prevails, azul we riiall have to extend this all^ over the^ 
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country I hope that in doing so we may ha\'e the cc-opeiatioa 
of some at least of the big lando^vners. 

It IS not possible for this Congress at its annual session 
to draw up any detailed economic programme It can only 
lay down some general principles and call upon the All-India 
Congress Conmuttee to fill m the details in co-operation 
^wth the representatives of the Trades Union Congress and 
other organizations which are vitally inteiested in this 
matter Indeed I hope that the co-operation between this 
Congress and the Trades Union Congicss Mill grow, and 
the two orgamsations wU fight side by side in future- 
struggles 

All these are pious hopes till gam pou'ci, and the 
real problem, therefore, before us is the conquest of power We 
shall not do so by subtle reasomng oi argument or lawyers 
quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to enforce 
the nation’s will To tliat end this Congress must address 
itself 

The past year has been one of preparation for us^ and 
we have made every effort to rcorgamze and strengthen the 
Congress organization The lesults have been considerable, 
and our organization is in a better state to-day than at any 
time since Sic reaction which followed the non co-operation 
movement But our weaknesses are many and are appaient 
enough ^ Mutual stnfe, even within Congress Committee, is* 
mihappily too common and election squabbles drain all our 
strengSi and>energy How can w'e fight a great fight if wc 
cannot get over this ancient weakness of ours and nse above 
our petty selves ^ I earnestly hope that with a strong 
programme of action before the country our perspective 
will improve and we will not tolerate this barren and 
demoralizing strife 

'V^’hat can this piogramme be ^ Our choice is limited, not 
by our mvn constitution, which we can change at our will, but by 
facts and circumstances Article 1 of our Constitution lays down 
that our methods must be Icgidmatb and peaceful Le^timate 
I hope they will ah\ays be, for we must not sully the great 
cause for which we stand by any deed that will bring dishonour 
|p it and that ive may oursdves regret later. Peaceful I should 
like them to be, for die methods of peace are more desirable 
and more enduring, than those of violence \'ioIence too often 
brings rcacdon and demoralization in its train, and in our 
country specially it may lead to disruption. It is perfoedy^ 
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true that oi^nized violence rules the world to-day, and it may 
be that^ we could profit by its use But we have not the 
xnatcnal or the training for organized violence, and ^dividual 
or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. The great 
majority of us, 1 take it, judge the issue not on moral but on 
practical grounds, and if we reject the way of violence, it is 
because it promises no substantuu results ' But if this Congress 
or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion that 
methods of violence will rid us of slavery, then I have no' doubt 
that it will adopt them Violence is bad, but slavery, is far 
worse Let us also remember that the great apostle of non- 
violence has himself told us that it is better to fight than to 
refuse to fight out of cowardice. 

Any great movement for kberalton to-day must necessarily be a 
mass movement^ mass movements must essentially be peaceful^ except 

in times of organized revolt Whether we have the non-co-operation of 
a decade ago or the modern industrial weapon of the general strike^ ihe 
basts ts peaceful organtzaUon and peaceful acUan And tfthe prmapal 
movement is a peaceful one^ contemporaneous attempts at sporadic 
violence can only distract atleniion and weaken it It ts not possible to 
carry on at one and the same time the two movements side by side 
We have to choose and strictly to abide by our choice What the choice 
of this Congress ts likely to be I have no doubt It can only choose 
a peaceful mass movement 

Should we repeat the programme and tactics of the non- 
co-operation movement ^ Not necessarily, but the basic idea 
must remain Fix)grammcs and tactics must be made to fit in 
with circumstances, and it is neither easy nor desirable for this ' 
Congress at this stage to determine them in detail That 
should be the work of its executive, the All-India Congress 
' Comimttee. But the prmaples have to be fixed 

The old programme was one of the three boycotts— - 
councils, law courts, and sdiools — ^leading up to refusal of 
service in the army and non-payment of taxes When the 
national struggle is at its height I fail to see how xt will be 
possible for any person engaged in it to continue in the 
courts or the schools But still I think that it will be unwise 
to declare a boycott of the courts and schools at 
The boycott of the Icg^ativc councils had led to much heated 
debate in the past, and this Congress itself has been rent in 
twain over it. Wc need not revive that coiifroyem, m 
circumstances to-da\ arc cntirdy different 1 1^ that the p 
the Congress took some years ago to permit Congressmen to 
-enter the councils was an inevitable step, and I am 
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prepared to say that some good has not resulted from it. But 
we nave eidiausted that good, and there is no middle course 
left to-day between boycott and iull co-operation. All of us 
know the demoralization that these sham legislatures have 
brought in our ranks, and how many of our good men^ thdr 
committees and commissions have lu^ away. Our %vorkers are 
limited in number, and we can have no mass movement unless 
they concentrate on it and turn their backs on the palatial 
council-chambers of our legislatures And if we ''declare 
for independence, how can we enter die councils and carry on 
our humdrum and profitless activities there^ No programme or 
policy can be* laid down for ever, nor can this Congress bind 
the" country or even itself to pursue one hne of action 
indefimtely. But to-day I ^vould respectfully urge the Congress 
that the only poli^ m regard to the councils is a complete 
boycott of them The All-India Congress recommended this 
- course in July last, and the time has come to give effect 
to it 

Our programme must^ ikerejore^ be one of ptdtUcal and economic 
boycotU It ts not possible for us, so long as we are not actwdly 
independent, and not even then completely, to boycott another country 
wholly or to sever alt connection with iL But our endeavour must be 
to reduee all points if contact with the British Government and to rely 
‘oa ourselves. We must also make it clear that Inihans will not accept 
tespansibility for all the debts that JSngland has piled on 
her The Gaya Congress repudiated hability to pay these 
debts, and we must repeat this repudiation and stand by it. 
Suidi of Indians public debt as has been used for purposes 
benefidal to India wc are prepared to admit and pay back. 
But we wholly deny all liabihty to pay back the vast sums which 
tovc been raised so that India may be hdd in subjecuon and 
her burdens may be increased. In particular, the poverty-stricken 
people of India cannot agree to shoulder the burden of the 
wars fought by England to extend her domain or consolidate 
her position in India Nor can they accept the many 
<^ncessions lavishly bestowed, without even proper compensa- 
• tion, on foreign exploiters. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will 
release energy and divert attention to the real struggle, which 
must take the shape of non-payment of taxes and, where 
po^bl^ with the co-operation of the labour movement, general 
strikes But non-payment of taxes must be well ozganized in 
specific areas, and for this purpose 'the Congress should 
authorize the All*India Congress Committee to talcf» the 
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necessary action wherevci and m henever it considers . 
desirable 

I have notj so far, referred to tlie consti active piogiamnic 
of the Congress This should certainly continue, but the 
experience of the last few years sliows us that by^ itself it does 
not carry us swiftly enough It prcpaies the ground for future 
action, and ten years’ silent work is beaiing fruit to-day In 
particular \vc shall, I hope, continue ^our boycott of foicign 
cloth and the boycott of British goods 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I 
do not propose to say much about them This is not from 
any want of fellow-feeling with our brethren in East Africa 
or South Africa or Fiji or elsewhere, who are bravely 
struggling against great odds. But their fate will be decided 
in the plains of India, and the struggle we are launching into 
is as much for them as for ourselves. 

For this stiugglc \\c want efficient machinery OuA 
Congress constitution and organization liavc become too 
archaic and slow-moving, and are ill-suitcd to times of crisis 
The times of gi eat demonstrations arc past V\c want quiet 
and irresistible action now, and this can only be brought about . ^ 
by the stnetest discipline m our ranks Our resolutions must 
be passed in oidcr to be acted upon The Congicss will gain ' 
in sticngth, however small its actual mcmbeiship may boconie, 
if It acts in a disciplined way Small dctci mined minoiitics 
have changed the fate of nations Mobs and crowds can do ^ 
little Freedom itself involves rcslnunt and disaplinc, and 
each one of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger “ 
good , 

The Congress represents no small minority in the country, 
though many may be too weak to join it or to work for it, they 
look to It with hope and longing to bring them ddiverancc 
Ever Since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited witli 
anxious eitfpectation foi thii great day when this Congress 
meets. None of us can say what and when wc can achieve 
Wc cannot command success But success often comes to those 
who dare and act, it seldom goes to the timid who arc ever 
afraid of the consequences We play for high stakes , and if ^^c 
seek to achieve great things it can only be through gicat 
dangers Whether we succeed soon or late, none but oursclj^ - 
can stop us from high endeavour and fi^m v riling a nobler 
page in our country’s long and qilendid history 
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We liave conspiracy cases going on in various parts of 
tlie country* Th^ are ever with us. But the time has gone 
for secret conspiracy. We have now an Open Conspiracy 
to free this cotmtry from foreign rule and you, comrades, 
and all our countrymen and countryvromen are invited to 
Join it But the rewards that are in store for you are 
suffering and prison and, it may be, death But you shall 
also have the satisfaction that you have done your little bit 
for India, the ancient but ever 3roung, and have helped a 
little in the liberation of humaniQr from its present bondage* 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Political Quagmire 

[What arc the fundamental problems of Indian politics? 
Jawaharlal answered every question at a meeting held 
in Londooi February 4, 1936 under the auspices of 
the Indian Conciliation Group* There is hardly an 
aspect of Indian aSfairs which was not touched and 
tackled. Jawaharla1*s csposUion of the Indian situa* 
tion is masterly. The questions which he answered 
arc being asked again and again inside and outside 
the countr5\ Nobody has grasped them so thoroughly 
as Nehru. By comprehending his arguments, we put 
our fingers on the very pulse of the great and intricate 
problem of independence. Mr. Carl Health, the Chair- 
man, put the follouing questions to Mr, Nehru: — 

(1) Will you outline what is meant by the term 
“Complete Independence of India**? 

(2) Do you recognize the need for an intermediate 
period of transition, and, if so, docs the iadia 
Act in any way meet this ? If not, what are the 
next steps to be taken ? 

(3) What is the relation of Indian problem in regard 
to world problems ? Docs the League of Nstiona 
help in this connection ? 

(4) How far is the communal problem due to econo- 
mic causes ? 

(5) Wbat alternative method would you use for deal- 
ing with the situation on the North-West Frontier ? 
And similar!}' for the situation in Bengal ? 
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(6) In what ways can people in this country help ? 

< What part do you thi^ a Counciliation Group 

can play ? 

(7) Should not the Indian National Movement main- 

tain some kind of effective agency in London 
for the purpose of spreading accurate informa- 
tion?] 

Mr* Chairman and friends, hist of all may I point out 
that, although I happen to have been elected the President of 
the next session of the Indian National Congress, I do not 
speak m any such capacity but entirely on my own behalf 
In any event I should not have been able to speak as Piesident 
of the Congress, but that is especially so because I have been 
leally cut off from my colleagues and the leaders of the Cong- 
less movement in India for a number of >ears, and it is 
diihcult for me to get into touch with living currents of thought 
in India without being in that country for sometime 

These quesdons that have been framed are fairly com- 
prehensive One could say a great deal about them or deal 
with them biiefly. I suppose it would be best if I tned to 
deal with them lairly briefly, because there is not very much 
time at our disposal this aflernoon, and I shall try (although 
I am not likely to succeed) to say only that which is pertinent 
t3 the subjects dealt with in the questions 

^I) With icgard to the first question * you outline 

what zs meant by the term ^Complete independence for 
India* ?** presumably the reference is to this phrase occunng 
in the first Article of the Congress Constitution. Therein it 
refers, I take it, to the political side only and not to the 
economic side. Of course, the Congress as a whole is b^n- 
nig to think on economic lines also and otherwise dcvelope 
Its economic policy, and some of us, including myself^ think 
much more on the lines of economic freedom than on the 
line of pohtical freedom Obviously economic freedom in- 
cudes political freedom But, defimng this phrase simply m 
its pohtical sense, as it occurs m the Congress Constitution, 
it means national freedom, not only domestic but foreign, 
financial, military, t e. control of the military and control ol 
foreign affairs ; m other words, whatever national freedom 
usually signifies That does not mean necessarily that we 
lay stress on an isolation of India or a breaking away of 
India from such associations as might exist with Eng yand 
or with iither countries, but it does mean^the word 
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^’^'independence” is used specially to lay stress on the 
fact— that we want to break the imperialist connection with 
Britain* If imperialism survives in Englandf we must part 
£:om England, because po long as imperialism survives 
in England, the only connection Ibetween England and 
India is likely to be the connect! an of an imperialist 
domination in India in some form or other. It may become 
vaguer and vaguer , it may become less obvious than it is , 
It may even not be obvious on the political side and yet be 
\ ery powerful on the economic side Therefore in terms of 
impenalist Britain the independence of India means the separa- 
tion of India from England Personally I can coiiCeive add 
wdeome the idea of a dose assodation betiveen India and 
England on terms other than those of impenahsm. 


(2) The second question is — ^*'Do you recognize the need 
for an intermediate period of transition, and, if so, does the 
India Act in any way meet this ^ If no^ what are the nest 
steps to be taken?” Whene\er any (^anro comes about, 
inmtably there are all manner of mtcrmediate and transi- 
tional phases, but often it so happens that the structure of 
government becomes rather petrified and does not change 
rapidlv enough, while economic and other changes are 
inevitably going on, because economic changes do not A\ait 
for la\vs and enactments , they go on while the structure 
does not change The result is that in extreme cases there aie 
big upheavals which forcibly change the structure, and those 
are called revolutions, but even in that case there are transition 
penods I take this question refers moie to the structure of 
government than lo any inteimediate period and it is there- 
fore difficult to answer, because that depends on so manv 
factors It depends paitly on us but largely on the Bntisn 
Government and largely on various forces, national and 
international Obviously if there was a mutual arrangj^ 
ment betivecn Britain and the people of India th^e uwio 
inevitably be transitional stages in the piocess of reaenmg 
that goal It might take a long time, but there would liaw 
to be some steps in the process , one cannot suddenly ana 
all at once bring about a big change On the 
if there is no possibihty of a change being brought abo ^ 
mutual agreement, then there are hkcly to be upheava s. 

It IS difficult to say iihat the result of an upheaval wU be 
It depends on the size of the upheaval , it depends 
great economic forces »tliat cause the uphe^al, . 
thing might liappen, because, as I conceive it, the f 
proble^of India ideally is economic in us vaiious aspects 
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The chief problem js land problem^ with its enormous amotmi of 
sittemplojment and over^pressure 07 i land, and connected with'ihat ts ike 
industrial problem^ because probably tf one tries to solve the land 
problem one will have to consider the question of industry^ There are 
also many other problems, such as unemployment in the mi<^e 
classes, and they will really have to be tackled all together, so 
that they may fit into each other, and not individually and 
separately 

All these problems have to be tackled for many reasons, 
but the fundamental reason is that the economic situation is 
growing worse and the condiuon of the vast masses is going 
further and further down They cannot be tackled by merely 
changing the political structure at the top. The political 
structme might be such as to help us in tadding the problems, 
and the real test of the political structure is this : Does it 
help us and will it make easier for us to tackle these problems 
and solve them ? 


With regard to an intermediate period, therefor^ aU one 
can say is that there is bound to be some intermedmte period. 
We are passing through an intermediate penod now, but 
whether the development is going to be by arrangement or 
agreement or by sudden jumps or big jumps, the future alone 
can show. 


In India the Congress and some groups outside the 
have suggested that the proper and democratic way 
to deal wth the polidcal aspect of the problem is by means 
of a GonsUtuent Assembly, that is to say, fundamentally the 
people of India should decide the Constitution' of India* 
they do not admit that the people of India should remain 
merely passive agents of a foreign authonty in regard to the 
'lowing up of such a Constitution The only way in which 
the dcsirra of the people of India can take shape is throuah 
some siKh Consutuent Assembly. To-day that is not a feasible 
pro^sihon, simply because it cannot be put into 
unlas the Bnbsh Government itself decides to put an end to 
i^ts dominabon in India and leave the Indian people to develon 
dPCTrfpT™ Constitution, or, whether the British Government so 
dccidw or not, tbe pressure of events brings it about, because 
a rral Consutuent Assembly involves ulUmatdy or, in fact 

UoJfnTndi^^Tr of Bntish domiiSl 
«on in India. A Constituent Assembly does not mpa n merrlv 

a group of so-called leaders coming together and dmwmrr vt ^ 
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is thjs that Jt should be elected by means of an adult ihinchise^ 
"men and ^cmexi together, so that there should be really 
^ass representation, m order to give efiect to the economic 
urges of the masses The present difficulty is that a num^ 
ber of upper middle-class people sit down and, instead of talk- 
in^m ''terms of economics, they discuss the question of offices 
jn the new Constitution and who will' be appointed to them , 
theie IS a desire, to share in the spoils of office, in patronage, 
and so forth, which the new Constitution might bring, and 
ffiat partly gives rise to the communal pioblem If the mass 
elements take part In the election of the Constituent Assembly, 
obviously they ^will not be interested m getting jobs in the new 
Constitution, they aremteiested m their own economic troubles 
and attention will immediately be gnen to social and economic 
issues, whilst some of the other pioblems, which appear to loom 
large but are fundamentally not important, u'lll recede into the 
background, bke the communal problem 


The second part of the question is Docs the India Act 
in any way meet the need for an inlcnnediate period of transit 
tion ^ I have just said that the test oJ a Constitution is this 
Whether it helps us to sZo\c the cconcmic problems 
which face us and which aie the real problems The 
India Aft, as you perhaps know% has been cutiazcd from 

almost every possible angle by almost every possible ^oim m 
India, moderate or advanced I douFit if it has any friends at 
all in India If theie are a few persons who are prepar^ to 
tolerate it, either they belong to the big vested mteiestsin India 
or they are people who by sheer habit tolerate every tmng that 
the BnUsh<Jovemmcnt does Apait from these people, almost 
every political gioup in India has taken the stiongcst exception 
to tlie India Act They all object to it and have cntiazod it 
in very great detail, and the geneial feeling is that, fai rom 
helping us, It really takes us back and it binds our 
hands and feet so Ugbtly that we rannot get a mo^^ 
on All the vested interests m Britain and in India have iound 
such a permanent place in this Act that any substantia , 
or economic change oi pohtical change becomes a 
impossible, short of revolution On the one hand, ™ . 

India Act we cannot even endeavour to make 
-'economic changes ; on die other hand, we 
India Act itself You must not think that in the Indm Act w 
are getting some democratic instrument which i ?jjc 

into something better That is not so You must not agy^hc 
analogy of the vanous steps taken in the Domimous-m Canada 
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andinAuslralia— in the early stages of the devdo^ent of 
sdf-govcniincnt in those countries The probl^ there were 
simple : there ncrc simple commhuities to be dealt with, and, 
whatever the steps taken v\crc, there was reom for mwtaDic 
devdoptnent, and that dev elopirent did take place. That docs 
not apply to India ataU To-day India has^ not to face a 
simple problem ; it has to face a very complicated economic 
problem and the decision to be taken on that problem cannot 
be postponed. Secondly, the India Act is sudi that it cannot 
be developed OfccursCj there can be development from time 
to time if the Bntish Government itself changes the India Act, 
but, as It 35 , ev'en if 99 or 100 per cent of the people of India 
want to change it they cannot do so It has no seeds of change 
in It , it is a peimancnt fixing of the^ chains of vested interest 
on the Indian people The only choice that is ofiered to the 
Indian people is to submit to it or, if ibej want to change it, 
to revolt against it in seme foim oi other Therefore the 
India Act does not in any way meet the need for an inter- 
mediate pened of transition Under the Act a wider elec- 
torate is created, and that is a desirable thing, but it is the 
only desirable thing in the Act 


(3) The third question is . ** What is the relation 
' of the Indian problem in regard to the world problems ? 
Does the League of Nations help in this connection? ’’ I think 
that nearly all the major problems that wchave to faccm 
the world ®to-daj — m Europe or India or China or America — 
arc intimately connected together, and it is really difficult 
to understand any one of them or ultimately to solve any 
one of them without thinking of the other pioblems The 
different parts of ike world to-^ay are becoming e\iTaordtnanly 
interrelated untk each other, and events which happen tn one part 
of the world immediately react and interact upon the other parts 
the world If there is a big ikvig suck as an international war, 
obviously the whole world is upset If there is an economic crisis — 
we haie had a toy big one m the last few years — that affects the 
whole world These big waves and movements affect the whole 
world, obviously the Indian problem is intimately connected with 
other problems Anything big that happens in India obviously affects 
the whole Bnitsh group of nalions---Brtttsh imperialism Anything 
that affects British tmpcnaltsm makes a ffeat difference in the world, 
because Bnttsh mpenaltsm to-day ts a very important factor in world 
polities Safer as India is concerned, tits a well-known fact that 
India has had the greatest influence on British foreign policy in the 
last hundredyears or so During the Napoleomc period India 
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loomed lai^ge, although perhaps when you read about the 
Napoleomc campaigns you find that India is seldom mentioned 
it Avas m the bacl^ound all the time Whether it ivas the 
Cnmcan War or the occupation of Egypt, always there was 
the question of India in the background and the routes to 
India Tlie routes to India have often been before British 
statesmen* Perhaps some of you may remember that even 
after the Great War there was an idea, fostered by Mr 
Winston Churchill and some of the leading figures m 
Bnush public 'life, of having an enormous Middle Eastern 
Empire from the borders of India to Constantmople, but it 
did not take shape It sounds rather curious now, but at 
that time, after the war, all that area was in British 
occupation , Persia was in British occupation, and so were 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, parts of Arabia, and Constantinople 
Therefore the idea was not such a fanciful one as it seems 
to be now, but various things happened to prevent its 
taking shape ; there ’ivas the Soviet Government and there 
were events in Turkey and Persia and so forth, and the 
whole thing was upset by various developments Even so, 
the object of the British Government was to control the 
land route to India, because the land route was becoming 
important, owing to the development of aeroplanes and motor 
traffic llie question of Mosul nearly brought about conflict 
between Turkey and England, chicfiv because Mosul domuiates 
the land route to India ' 

Therefore from many points of view, the question of India 
affects world problems very greatly Anything that happens 
to India mcvitably affects officr countries 

^Vith regard to the League of Nations m this connection, 
the League of Nations might perhaps help India if the 
Indian \iewpoint W'as put before it properly ana jiressed before 
it, but 50 far the position has been that India has really 
nothing to do with the League of Nations except that it is 
represented on the League The so-called Indian represen- 
tatives on the League of Nations are nominated by the 
Government of India in consultation wth the British 
Government, so that they really represent on the League the 
viewpoint of the Bntish Government, they do not represmt 
in the slightest Indian public opinion Therefore you might 
say that India is not represented at all on the League of 
Nations, but that the Bntish Government gets an ^tia 
representative If India could be properly rep^cn^, I 

suppose the League of Nations would do some good, although 
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fundamentally the League of Nations, of course,^ is an 
organization for the maintenance of the siatvs quo in the 
ivorld, and obviously the Indian people desire to change 
tibeir status quo Therefore, if they laid any fundamental 
proposition before the League of Nations, it would probably 
be barred under some section of the Covenant or of the 
rules under whidi the League functions, on the ground 
that it would interfcic^ widi the domestic policy of the 
Biitish Empire 


(4) With regard to the fourth question “ How far is 
the communal pioblem due to economic causes?” This 
question perhaps is not properly framed (I am partly res- 
ponsible for that), m the sense that the commu^ question 
IS not fundamentally due to economic causes It has an 
economic backgiound which often influences it, but it is due 
much moie to political causes* It is not due to rehgious 
causes , I should like you to remember that ^Religious 
hostility or aniagonumkas wry IxitU to do atih communal quesixtm. 
It has something to do mth the communal question m that there ts 
a slight background of religious hostility which has in the past 
sometimes given rise to conjhct and sometimes io broken keads^ m the 
case of {rocessions and so Jbr/A, but the present communal question ts 
not a religious one^ although sometimes it exploits religious sentiment 
and there is trouble It is a political question of the upper 
middle classes which has arisen partly because of the attempts 
of the British Government to weaken the national movement 
or to cieatenftsin it, and partlv because of the prospect 
of political power coming into India and the upper classes 
dcsinng^ to share ,m the ^oils of office. It is to this extent 
that the Mohammedans, the Mudims, are on the 
whole the power commumty as compared witli the Hindus, 
^metimcs you find that the creditors arc the Hindus and the 
^btors ihe Mohammedans , someumes the landlord are 
Hindus and the tenants arc Mohammedans Of course, the 
Hindus are tenants also, and they form the majority of the 
population It sometimes happens that a conflict is really 
beU\ccn a money-lender and his debtors or between a landlord 
and his tenants, but it is reported in the Press and it 
importance as a communal conflict bqjtxvcen Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Fundamentally this communal problem 
^ bctw'cen the members of the upper 

mddlc-dass Hindus and Muslims for jobs and p(n\cr under 
tte new Constitution It docs not affect the masses at all 
l\ot a smgle communal demand has the least reference to any 
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economic issues in India or has the least rcPercncc to the 
masses If > ou examine the communal demands you m\l see that 
they refer only to scats in the legislature or to vanous kinds 
of jobs which might be available in the future 

(5) The next question is - « What alternative method 
would you use for dealing with the situation on the North-i 
West Frontier ? And similarly for the situation in Bengal 
Briefly putj the alternative method I would suggest is the 
method of conciliation plus some kind of effort to deal with 
the problem on economic lines, because fundamentally the 
difliculty of tlie frontier men is scarcity They live in a hard 
country, on the mountain sides, and they come down in search 
of food and loot Personally I do not think the frontier 
problem is very difficult of solution If a propei and friendly 
approach is made, I think it ought to be solved fairly easily 
As a mattci of fact, my own impression is that a similar — ^not 
exactly the same, but a similar — problem was faced in the 
nineteenth century by tlic Russian Government, tlint is to say, 
the old Tsarist Government, because their fionticr was fairly 
near and they had to deal ^vlth more or less the same type of 
people. So lar as I know, they never had any great diflicuUy 
in deabng vnth them , certainly they did not have the amount 
of difficulty that the British Government has had for a hundred 
years or so If one thing ts obvious it is ihtSy that the British 
Government's frontier policy has b^n a dismal and total failure If 
they are mahle to setUe ike Jronlief question after having dealt with it 
for generations, having had every year, or eveiy other year, a military 
exp^ition with slau^ter and bombing and all the^ rest oj li, obviously 
there is something wanting m their polity Hie Tsanst Government 
never had to face all the difficulties which the British Govern- 
ment has to face, the icason being, I think, that the Tsaiist 
Government made it possible for the frontier men to lead a 
more normal life; they tned to colonize them, to settle 
them on the land I am only putting this forward as 
a suggestion , I do not know enough about the matter to state 
definitely why the Tsarist Government did not have the same 
difficulty that the Briti^ Government has in dealing with the 
frontier men. Anyhow, the population involved is not large, 
and It should not be difficult to deal with them on economic 
lines, so that this economic urge might disappear. For the 
rest, obviously the approach must be friendly and not like the 
recent approach of the Italians in Abyssinia That kind of 
approach has failed completely. The frontier men arc wry 
brave people ; they do not voxy much care whether they 
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live or die, but they do not like to be dominated. They are 
freedom-loving peoplei as mountain people often are, and 
the British'Govemment has not been able to subdue tbsm 
permanendy. It can conquer them from time to time but 
it cannot subdue them. 


Widi regard to a friendly wproach, for }ears past 
Mr. Gandhi has been inrited by the nontier people to go to 
them I believe he vrtnt to the Frontier Province some years 
ago, but he has never crossed the frontier or gone right up to 
It His name, however, is very \vell known on both sides of 
the frpntier He is very popular ynth. the frontier men and 
repeated invitations have been extended to him to visit - them, 
but the Government has not allowed Him to do so He did 
not want to go in defiance of the orders of the Government ; 
he did not want to invite conflict on that issue, so whenever he 
'(vanted to go he always rcFeired the matter to the Viceroy or 
the Government of India, saying : 'T have been asked to go 
there and I should like to go,’* and he always got the same 
answer, to this effect . '*We strongly advise you not to go ” 
That was almost tantamount to an order, and so he has not 
gone Apart from Mr Gand^, the great leader of the 
Frontier Province, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, has qmic an extra- 
ordmary influence and popularity all over that region It is 
astounding how he has become such a tremendous figure in 
that ar^ That in itsdf, of course, -was quite sufficient to 
make the British Government disUke him intensely. A man 
who has such a commanding mfluence over these turbulent 
Pathans is a man who wll not be liked by any Government 
agency. He, therefore, spends his time in pnsonjhc is' in 
pnson at the present moment After Uvo or three years of 
detention ivithout trial he came out last >ear, but he ^vas out 
for only three months, and then he was sent teck to pnson for 
a nvo years* sentence, which he is serving now As >ou per- 
Mps know, he is a member of the highest Congress Exccubve 
He IS one of the most popular men not only on the frontier 
but m the whole of India You will reahze from his name 
that he IS a Mohammedan and not a Hindu He is one of the 
greatest MiMlim leaders of the masses in India. He occupies 
one ofthc highest positions m the Congress movement. You 
must rmember that the Congress movement, although it fe 
inwitably conmosed chiefly of Hindus, has a very stiff backing 
of Mu*^. Tlkenfmtf Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Mr. GanM 
did gfi to tfu frontier I think would have the most maeniScmt 

reception there, and they codd discuss the frontier problem ihmwilk 
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others J do not thvik it muld be very difficult to solve that problem. 
I do not mean to say that such a vistt ivould put an end to all troubles ; 
that ts absurd Certatn troubles will arise again and again^ but the 
foundations of stabihty could be latd^ and if some economic remedies 
were also applied / think an end could be definitely put to this teciming 
trouble. 

With regard to Bengal, terrorism in Bengal has gained fat 
greater piommcncc and advertisement than it ically dcscivcs. 
That It has existed tlierc, and that it exists there now to some 
extent IS undeniable, but, after all, when you come to think of 
It, if m a country like India oi a gicat province like Bengal 
one or two tenonst acts arc committed in the course of two oi 
thiee ycais (in tlic last two years, I think, none have taken 
place and in the year bcfoic there were one oi two), aldiough 
it 15 deplorable It IS not such a tcinblc thing We must not 
lose om sense of proportion in this matter That is the liist^ 
fact I want to put before you Secondly, so far as my 
knowledge goes (obviously 1 have no direct immediate" 
knowledge, because I have been in pixson foi two or tluoc 
years), theze is leally no orgamzod terroiist movement nmv» 
There was, but I do not think theic is now in Bengal, or dsc- 
wheic in India I do not mean by that that people in Bengal 
or elsewhere do not believe in methods of violence ; there 
are many who believe in mediods of violence and revolution, 
but I thank that even those who used to believe in acts of 
terrorism do not do so now; that is to say the old tororists, 
or many of them, still think that in all probability some 
kind of armed violence might be necessary to fight the 
dominating power, but they think in terms of insurrection, 
violence, or some kind of organized revolt ; they do ^ot 
think in terms of throwing bombs or shooting down people. 
Many of them, I think, were drawn completely away from Uic 
ten oust movement by Mr Gandhi^s peaceful movement, but 
even those who remained turned away from the pmcly 
leiroiist altitude, which, as you know, is a vwy infantile 
attitude in pohtic^ movements When a national movement 
begins there is always a certain background of sentiment, 
helplessness and hopelessness which dnves an excited youth to 
an act of tcrroiism, but, as the movement devcioiw and g<^ 
stiongcr, toe energy of toe people is directed towards 
activity, towards mass action, and so forth inat nas 
happened in India, and mcvilably toe terroiist movement has 
practically ended, but toe extraordinary amount of tciriDlc 
repression that has gone on in Bengal inevitably gives nsc o 
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someAepnsals on the part of the old terrorist gioup For 
instance, an individual may become exceedingly bitter because- 
of certam things that have happened to his o\\'n friends in his 
oivn aty. Terrible things are happemng^ there, and as a 
reaction the individual or two or three individuals may deade 
on an act of repnsal directed towards the person who did those 
things. That has nothing to do mth terrorism as an oiganiza- 
lion , it IS purely an inchvidual act of repnsal Such an act 
of terroiism sometimes occurs, but, as I ha\*c said, even that 
has not happened for the last ttvo years Agam, the old 
terrorists are more of less well-known to the pohcc. Many of 
them are interned or unpnsoncd and many of them have been 
executed, but a number of them, I suppose, are still about. I 
met one of them two or three years ago He was a big man 
in the terrorist movement in old days and he came to see 
me and said : ** I am defimtdy of opimon that these acts of 
terrorism are no good I do not want to do them. I am in- 
ducing my people not to do them But what am I to do ^ I am 
hunted like a dog I go about from place to place. I know that 
whenever I am caught I shall have to suffer the death penalty 
I do not piopose to do that When I am caught I shall shoot 
in self-defence ” One often finds that it is when an old 
terrorist has been rounded up or is on the point of bemg- 
caught that he shoots The net closes round him, and, he 
prefers shooting and being shot and dying in that w'ay to being 
sent to the gallows 

What 1 mean isuthis the movement is not functioning at 
all in an aggressive way Sometimes an individual may 
comimt an act of terrorism in a moment of exatement 
or in self-defence when he is being caught ; otherwise 
terronsm is over. Obviously when such a thing happens 
it has some psychological or other roots from which 
It arises, and it is qmte absurd to deal with it by a 
permanent system of martial law The amage mthiary mind can 

thiiJc of a solution to a problem only tn terms of marital law^ and^ 
unfortunately for us^ in India the average cmltan mind has been 
functioning largely m a mtltiaiy way Obviously a terronsl plays with 
hh own life He may be going to lose his life at the very moment 
when he commits an act of terronsm For instance^ when a person 
goes into a crowded hall and shoots another person^ obmously hts or her 
life IS forfeit I cannot see how a person who is prepared to give up 
hts life can be terrified by any military measures which nu^ be taken 
He knows when he carnes out hts terronsiic enterprise ghat he is bound 
to die ; usually he cames a little poison in hts pocket and swallows it 
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'%ve have been functioning at these Round Table Conference 
and other conferences A number^ of <la%vyers sit down and 
"produce a paper Constitution which has no relation to the 
existing facts or position in India but has relation to only one 
“Tactj that is, that the vested interests m India want to peipetuate 
"their existence. 

Thnefore any group m this country can certainly help the of 
IndiOf and not only the cause of India but^ as I think one might say» 
haoing regard to Oie question oj civil liberties and other matters which are 
involved^ the cause of humanity A group could go much further if it 
decided to adopt the political and economic standpoint of the advanced 
groups^ butf however far li goes^ it can^ 1 think^ function ^ectively^ 

As for the Conciliation Group, I have been told that it is 
not an organization but a group with no specially defined limits. 
Such a group, I think, has donegobd work in the past, and I be- 
lieve It can certainly do good wrk in the future I have sugges- 
ted that It would be desirable for the various groups interested in 
India as a ^vholc or in particular questions, such as the question 
**01 civil hberties, to keep in touch with each other. They need 
not merge into each other, because they have different out- 
looks There is no reason why one group should adopt the 
outlook of another group One may not be prepared t6 commit 
dtself to some points to which another group is committed, 
'but still they may have a great deal in common. There 
is no reason why they should not occasionaUy meet together or 
representatives of them confer together, so thut thdr activities 
might not overlap but might supplement each other, 

(7) The last question is . ** Should not the Indian 
, 'National Movement maintain some kind of effective agency in 
'London for the purpose of spreading accurate information 
I think that wo^d be a highly desirable thing, and I doubt 
uhethcr anybody would object in pnnaple to it You must 
remember that during the last six years India has gone through 
a very abnormal period During four years of that time the 
Cong^^ has been an illegal movement We alwajrs hover 
'on the edge of illegality, we do not know when we mtgtif 
be termed illegal, our funds confiscated, our property 
confiscated, and our ofiices confiscated lliat makes it a 
little difficult to develop a foreign agency in the ordinary \vay, 
but certainly this is desirable, and 1 should very much like to 
•have some kind of infbnnation bureau here and, it may be, in 
'^ome other parts of Europe, to function, apart from questions 
-of propaganda, by giving accurate information and providing 
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books nnd pnpcis, thn( people uho MOnt that inronnationi 
might he able to obtain it 

THE CHAIRMAN ' I think \\r jminl all ictl that xn 
dealing with qucMions Mi Nchiuhas gi%cnubn senes 
of pxc.tufc^ of the main piobirnis oflndia to-day, and he has 
done so in an cMrnordmnnly inteiesnnu and lucid wa). He 
will non* nnswci anv cptcstions tluit nicmhtrs ot die audience 
may like to pm 

QUESTION : We sometimes meet ssith the ol^cction 
or the criticism (hat if the Dritish svithdrew from India it 
xs'ould only open the svay for Japan. It used to be Russsfli 
but now it is Japan that is mentioned in that connection. 
Might we hear Mr. Nehru*s opinion on that ? 

Mx. KLIIRU ' It seems to me that the people who sa^ but 
do not knou xery xniith ahnut tin pirsi nt position or the prob* 
able future position of Japan with n g.ird to IiuIm. 'flic qucMion 
can be ronsidried in many uajs but 1 would put xt tn \ou biicfly 
thus IIow do jou cvprci Japan to loini to India, by sea or h> 
land ^ Do>o\i expert Japan to roxnc to India aftir having 
subjugated the whole of Cluna ot btfoic it 1ms done so ^ 

You nuisi n ali/e that it takes a hlilr loiiRor tn goirom 
India to J.ipaii than it talcs to po from India to England b> 
sea ]ly the land xoxite, bv aii» it tnkis a \cri little time to 
go from England to India, Inil it takes n sets long nine to go 
to Japan. Oiu eannot tootasih trossosei the Hunalns.! Moun- 
tains and the s.inons drscits and other ttacts of C^hina 'Ilicrc- 
forc )ou must i<ali/e that Jiidn is not scr> easily act cssiblrto» 

Japan if Japan goes ihrougii Chun, so Japan has to romc by a 
fairh mtiicaiC loute through the hineipoic Straits, and any 
hostile fleet could male it diflictill for the Japanese to approach ^ 
India Esen so, of course, Japan might conic, but the 
teal point IS fins, that ]apnn ran never think in terms 
conquest of India so long as It has not completely sublimated 
China and made il pail of its Einpiic The conquest of China 
is a very difficult matter. At the moxnenl Jppan has ov^^xt 
North China and it may perhaps extend further south, but 
1 do not think that anyone acquainted sxith the histoiy of 
China or the present position of China or the international 
position, imagmes that Japan is likely to succeed an consoli- 
dating her Empire in the whole of China. Cliina is a livmcn- 
dous problem for J.-ipan, and t\cn if it is conqucrcdi it s\iU con- 
tinue to be a prolilrin and somctliing which will really 
tlic cncigics of Jaraii, and probably bung about its dosMiiai 
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Xook at Japan as tt stands tfhday as a World Power It seems very 
strong. Kohody interferes with Japaiis terTitoTiid instincts and actm^ 
ites It does what it likes tn Jiorth China and Alanchuna. Tet fmda^ 
mentally the position of Japan" in the world is a very unhappy position. 
It %s isolated from the rest of the world ; it has no friends in the world 
On the one side there is a tremendous Power^ America^ and there ts not 
much love lost between Japan and the United States of America On 
the other side there ts China, which, although weak in one sense, is very 
siTortg in many ways. It is strong fundamentally, because its passive 
strength ts great - its inertia is terrible. But, even apart from that, 
the weaKness of China to-day m the fact of aggression is very 
largely due, I think, to the fact that some of the Chinese leaden 
are false to China ; they are betraymg China. It is not so 
much the weakness of China as the weakness of her leaders, 
Chiang Kai-shek and others, and this may lead to the over- 
throw of Chiang Kai-shek and some kind of a combined and 
powerful resistance later on Therefore, in any event, Japan 
would have a hostile China to deal with, whether it was sub- 
jugated or not With America on one side and China on the other, 
the Soviet Republic m the north, which ts always Itkdy to be 
hostile, that Japan should embark on an adventure tn India, three weeks* 
jourriey away, w- to me inconceivable Then, of course, India presumably 
would not sit idle It may not be a Arong country but obviously it would 
do its utmost to d^end itself against any ag^essvm 


about only this 

aspect of the question, but I should like to say that Mr Nehru 
seemrfto me, m telking about this, to refer only to the in- 
ternal aspwt of the North-West Frontier question ^Surdy it 

hadluch an aspect for 

Japan and the Far East to consider that, because even in the 
pronouncements of the Government of India, reference 
IS made to the danger— a very immediate and close danger— 
of Russi^ aggression Thera ive come up a gaini^ f t>ig^ unneri- 

Frontier, and that impenahsm which^^r 
Nehru says must be got nd of before he can come to any terms 
at aUimh Great Bntmn What will be the position on 

V imperialism is reaSy discarded ? 

that 1 as regards the security of India if 

«mt impenahsm, which means constant jealousy Lid susmaon 
bchvccn the Uvo grmt Powers. Soviet RmsiaS GreatffiS. 
IS iinaUy abolished ^ What will be the position with regard to 
the defence policy of India, and what wll then be the^result 
in tlic otgamzation and the cost of the Indian army ? 
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Mr, 'NEHRU The result of the allaying "'of that suspictoir 
would be peace and conlenimeni on the frontier. With regard to the 
defence of India against Soviet aggression. — 

QJJESTION And Afghanistan , that is also an 
element 

Mr NEHRU . Yes, an element Afghanistan is an 
wiadvanced, industrially backward country^ and as an effective mihiaiy 
force it iS stiong only within Us own territories It is a difficult 
country to invade^ because it is a mountainous country and the people one 
goodpghUts^ but as an invading country it has no strength at so we 
can leave Afghanistan out of consideration^ 

With regard to Soviet Russia, the first proposition is 
that there is no Power in the world to-day which is more 
peaceful and less inclined to aggression than Soviet Russia 
1 fiiink that is admitted by everybody ; it is publicly admit- 
ted by the British Foreign OfiSce ; in fact, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Eden, said so the other day. 

QUESTIONER . The Government of India docs not 
say that, it says the exact opposite 

Mr NEHRU For vanous icasons You can examine 
that Soviet' Russia from an economic point of view docs not 
lequire India in the least, as Japan might, because India is a 
source of raw materials for England Raw materials exist in 
sufHaent quantities in Soviet territories In minoi matters 
India might help Fundamentally Soviet Russia docs not ^ 
require India ; it has not that economic urge At the pcsent 
moment it is absolutely lull of its o%vn economic problems of 
development, and it wants to take no nsk at all of war or 
adventure Obviously an invasion of India is a very big nsL, 
not so much because of the strength of India but because any 
such thing involves to-day international comphcations, whetha 
the invader is Japan or Russia. If Japan comes to India, it is 
not a question merely of defeating the people of India, bur 
there is the nsk of having to fight on various fronts. Ofh^ 
Powers step in, and international comphcations are introduced 
So that Russian policy to-day (nobody can say what will happOT 
thirty years hence) is bound to be an extraordinarily peaceful 
policy , there is no doubt about that If it were not, Russia 
would immediately be afraid of trouble from Japan in the East 
and from Germany in the West We know that many European 
countiiesfear Russia to-day The biggest factor at work is a 
great fear complex of being attacked, and so the countries go 
on increasing their mibtary machines. So that there is no 
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question of expecting, in the ordinary course, an invasion from 
Russia So fer as X am personally conccincd, I very largely*. , * 
approve of the Russian system of government, and I hope some 
such thing will extend to India I think \vc ought to be the 
most friendly of neighbours instead of being in conflict With 
each other But, apart from that, obviously India, whatever 
its system of government is, whether Sociahst or not, will have 
to take steps to guaxd her frontiers. 

QJJESTIONER Against whom ^ 

> Mr NEHRJJ It does not matter The steps taken may 
not be very extensive, but India will have to take some steps. 

If the world conitnues to be dmded up into various capitalist Sfates^ 
amies will have to be kept It is relati uly easy^ J ihtn^ to protect 
India on the Norik- West Frontier, You have probably read histories of 
various invasions of India from the norih-west^ but those histones 
exaggerate a little There iutve been invastonSj but if you spread them 
outsiver a period of two or three thousan^ears they have not been so 
frequent as some people seem to think Tfiose tnvasions took place not 
because of the strength of the attacking force but because at the time 
there was internal trouble in India^ and the attacking force simply 
walked in An attackingforce can always be stopped on the North-West 
Frontier by an efficient army without any great numbers being employed 
An ciflaent defence force must ht built up to deifend 
India from invasion , one has to face the risk of these 
things One of the countnes sufTenng most from a tcinblc 
fear of invasion is also at the same time one of the most 
powerful countries in the mihtary sense, that is, France is 
tcmbly afraid of a Nazi invasion, and yet it has one of the 
biggest xmhtary machines m the ^volld 

QJJESTION The question has not actually arisen m 
the course 6[ Mr. Nehru’s addresses, but it might be of 
interest to know what his view is with regard to the 
contributions that may be expected from Indian women 
in the regeneration of India. 

Mr NLHRU Those contnbntions have been 
considerable Indian women in the last fifteen or sixteen years 
have played a tremendous part in our national movement 
jToii may remember that in 19^ Mr, Gandhi started the Civil 
Dtsohedi n:e Movement in connection with the Salt Tax^ and I thtnk t/e 
most important and significant feature of that movement was the 
tremendous pari that the women qfjndia took m it It tias astoniskina 
Most oj us were astounded by what we saw It was not as if we had 
to push them out , they simply came out and took charge of the stiuaitoa 
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whenmoslqf their menfolk were in prison^ and they fmeiioned m an 
extraordinarily efficient way The suiprising thing was thaty although 

many of them had had no experience of public aetmty, yet 

^ood organizers and ihty ran the whole movement practically without any 
men for a longtime. They ran it not only very well btU in a much more 
uncompromising way than the men might have done ; they did become 
much more uncompromising about it in every way lliat was such a 
cyc-opcncr that I do not think after that any person in India 
•dares say that the women of India are going to play a subordinate 
part in the public life of India in the future Ofcourac, as 
you know, they have suflered m the past and they slill stfTcr 
from a large number of social and scmi-rehgious disabilities 
They arc trying to remove them, and to some extent they have 
to fight the inevitable reactions of men in tliat process. Certain 
orthodox dements in the community arc trying to prevent them 
from removing these disabiliUcs, but I think they are 
sufRciently alive to then task, and I do not think anyone can 
really stop them from carrying It out. So far as the national 
movement is concerned, tlic mere fact that such large numbcis 
of women have taken such a laigc part in it, makes' it absolutely 
impossible for any nationalist to conceive of keeping them down 
jn any political or social sense. The Fundamental Rights 
Resolution which the Congress passed some years ago laid 
down as a fundamental right m the Constitution, tlic icmoval 
of all disabilities and the absolute equality of tvomen with men 
in the eyes of the Constitution. 

QUESTION — In your answer to the fourth question, 
regarding the communal problem, you suggested, 1 think, that 
the religious element was a small part ol it and that it was not 
primarily economic, but that it resolved itself into pohtical 
jealousy, and political ambitions Hbw do you see it resolving 
m the light of the national movement^ Do you feel that 
the central national aim would be so tliat it would bnng 
all the parties together ^ 

Mr NEHRU : No, first of all 1 said that the communal 
movement was not religious, but that does not mean, of 
course, that there is not a religious badterouxid in India, 
and someUmes that is exploited It is political mainly. It 
is also economic in the sense that the political problem laigcly 
arises because of the problem of unemployment in the middle 
classes, and it is die unemployment among the middle classes 
helps the communal movement to gam impoitancc It is there 
that tlie jobs come in. To some extent the growth of 
nationalism and the nationalist spirit suppresses the com- 
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mimal ideai but fundamentally it MriJl go wben economic 
issues and social issues eomc to the forefront and divert 
the attention of the masses* and^even of the lower middle 
classes* because these issues really affect them* and in- 
evitably then the communsd leaders would have to sink, 
into the background. That happened in 1921, at the time of 
the first non-co-operation movement, when no communal 
leaders in India dared to come out into the open. There ^vas 
no meeting held and there was no reference to them in the 
papers They disappeared absolutely liecausc there was such 
a big mo\emcnt on other issues As soon as big political 
movement starts the i^mmunal leaders come to the fore- 
front Ihcyarc always bdng pushed to the fiont by the 
British Go\cmment in India Therefore the right uay to deal 
with the communal question is to allow economic quesdons 
affecting the masses to be discussed One of the chief objec- 
tions to the India Act is that, because it divides India into 
sevciTor eight— I am not sure how many— wparatc icligious 
comparttnents, it makes it difficult foi economic and social 
questions to be brought up Of course they trill come up, 
because tlicre 15 the economic urge behind them, but still it 
makes it difucult 


QpESTION Do not you think caste comes into 
the communal question at all— Brahman against non- 
Brahman ? That is a matter, ue know so well, in Madras 


Mr. NEHRU I do not think the communal question is 
aflcctcd mucli Fiy caste In South India, of course, 'the ques- 
tion of caste comes in, and it has given nse to great bitterness 
I was thinking more of Hindu versus Muslim. I am not 
personally acquainted with conditions in the South in recent 
>cars, but It used to be more a question of non-Brahman 
versus Uic nested interest Taking the depressed classes, 
tli^ ically aic the pioletanat in the economic sense* the 
oihm arc the bcttci-off people All these matters can be c^! 

dim into economic terms, and then^onc can understand the 
position better 7 do not think the Brahman and the tun-Brahmart 
qaorhonas ^ch is very important now. There ,s a le^ large nuS 

not rise It has some importance m local areas m the South, because 
ojvami'a local factors, bjl 1 do not think the question of Brahman and 
uon-Brahman comes into the eomnnnal question at all ™ 

T t ' Referring to the present Government of 

InJiaActnndthe possibility of it becLing a traiSSS t^ 
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something that India liad which could not posstbljr be given 
any expression under ihc present Act ^ and would lead to 
clashes* Could Mn Nehru tell us whatj in his opinion, is 
the way that India should develop in regard to economic 
arrangements and systems ? 

&lr NEHRU * Whatever I say on this subject will be 
my own personal view, because I cannot say that India as a 
whole desires what I desire 

Fundamentally \vc have to face the land pioblcm chiefly^ 
and tlic problem of unemployment, which is connected with it. 
J think (hat nothing short of large-scale colleetxvisi or co-operative farm- 
ing itill deal effectively with the land guesiton These wretched small 
holdings witl then disappear Production will greatly increase 
and many other benefits will follow, but unemployment would 
not be affected thereby In fact, by scientific farming it is 
possible that unemployment might even inci ease a little, as 
far as direct empJo)mcnt on the land is concerned, though 
indirectly other avenues of employment would be opened up 
In order to provide employment we must absorb people in 
mdusitial development, in cottage industries, in big machine 
industries, and in the enormous development of (he social 
services, such as education, hygiene and sanitation There 
arc practically no social services in India to-day. The develop- 
ment of industry and the land would have to be planned as a 
whole , it cannot be dealt with in sections. If one tiics to 
tackle one part, one finds something left over which one 
cannot provide for. The whole basis should bc^ in my 
opnion, not the profit motive, but producing for consump^ 
tion, because if we produce for profit the result is that we 
simply glut the markets ; we cannot sell the goods, because 
people have no money %vith which to buy them, and so we 
get over-production while at the same time many people have 
nothing at all We should oiganisc on the Socialist basis and 
have large-scale agriculture, co-operative or collectivist, big 
machine industries and cottage industries The cottage 
industries must not be such as would behkcly to conflict with 
big industncs, because then they avould collapse, but I thmk 
them will be plenty of lOom for the growth of cottage 
industncs for a long lime to come, simultaneously with the 
growth of big industries ^ big industries are not developed on 
a Capitalist basis, they will deal with Uu essentials which are required 
end there wtl \he no needless waste of energy. If all these thinra 
arc taken together, imagine we might go a little way ievtam 
the solution of the various problems that confront us. X 
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not see any movement in that direction under present 
•conditions. 

QJJESTIONER: You mean something similar to the 
.‘Soviet system of the organization of industry and agriculture ^ 

Mr, NEHRU : I personally should like to hai e some- 
thing similar to that, but I was really envisaging something 
much less for the momeqt. I do not ward India to be drilled 
•and forced into a certain position, because the costs oj such drilling are 
ttoo great; it is not worth while ; it is net desirable from many 
pomts of view I want to go in the direction I haoe indicated , 1 may 
aiot be able to go far, bat that in the direction in which I want to go 
I haoe expressed my personal mew, and I do not speak for India 

THE CHAIRMAN I should like to thank Mr. Nehru 
•for the \vay in which he has dealt with all the questions that 
have been put to him, and to assure him of our deeo interest 
.and gradtude. I hope he %fill go back to India with the 
fcnoivledge that there are some people in this countiy ivho 

really do desire not merely to be sympathetic toirards India 

thatis very easy— but to understand the tremendous oroblems 
.of that gieat country We shaU ivatch with intciest the evenb. 
that teke place ^liien Mr. Ndiru goes back to India and 
when he takes up the formidable poation of Piesident of the 


A NOTE ON THE LAND PROBLEM. 

Any radial change in the land system, involving lares- 
^icale co-operative and collectivist farming, must be n^c^^ 

or accompanied by the ending of the pSent aarffiS-i „ 
landlord sptem wherever It prevails. The question ansra 
as to whether compensation should be given to the 
so dispossessed. If the change can be bright abSS iS 
•peaceful and democrauc methods, it would bf deSrable to 
©VC some compemation and so avoid a conflict ivhich ie 
Jikdy to be wasteful and more costly than the tompensatooh 
itsdf. But It must be borne in mind that anyihiiw in (h,. 
nature of full rampensation is utterly out of the^ouesti^ 
.especially insofar as the big landlords are concenSd t’ 
©VC such compensation in the shape of bonds wonW 
mortgage the future of the land anS to emSne aSLt 
fore a peasantry though in another 

fore a form of compensauon would have to be df>v.c«..i 

removed this buidcJi and at the .ame Sie wtl 

and upsetting which a change-over would bring to th^ latdS 
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groups Probably the compensation uould be propor- 
tionate!/ less higher up in the scale— the middle landlords^ 
getting proportionately more than the bi^cr ones 

It should be remembered that the ‘i\*orcl ^iandJoid’ 
is rather a misleading one. In the United Provinces (a 
7 amindar] province) there are a milhon-and-a-half so-call^ 
landlords Probably about 85 pet cent of them are no better 
than the tenant class, and many arc tiorse oif than the better' 
off tenant^ 'Fhcrc can be no question of depriMng them of 
thing; they stand in need ol further help and of a 
nduction of their burdens — debt, revenue, etc Of the 
rf Training 15 per cent., only a tiny fnction ol 1 per cent arc 
really biegish landlords — about 500U in all — and about 
1,000 of these might be considered the big landlord whose in- 
comes from land v^ary from about Rs 12,000 to Ps. 5,000.000 
per annum Those whose incomes run into millions arc a 
mere handful of couisc 

During the recent depression and fall in agneulluriil 
prices the position of the landlord has steadily deteriorated, 
and many of the middle landlords are on the verge of banl- 
ruptcy "TiiC moneylender holds them as v* ell as the tenants, 
in his gi ip* Some recent legislation has slightly eased the 
]icsiifon eii-fi-WT the moneylender, but it docs not go nearly 
far enough 

Ap. rt from the landlord and the tenant tl ere arc large 
jiumbers of the landless proletariat vho arc largely iin- 
c»rp]o>cd, or only partially employed duiing harvesting and 
other 'casons. 

TJ c problem in those parts of India vriierc the ramtadarl 
Si stem docs not prevail (Punjab, Gujcrat, South India) and 
there IS peasant proprietorship, is somewhat different 7nt^c 
peasant prepnetors are much better off than the tenants of 
the zarcxndan areas, but latterly they iiav'c also dctciioralcd 
grcatl) Ethind them again arc the landless classes many of 
these Lc^ng the so-caBcd depressed classes 

Qr'^txons of compensation and the IiLc arise only when 
an attempt is made, as it should Lc made, to ha' e a peaceful 
changeover from one system to another In the c»cntol 
upheaval*, brought on by delay 'xn making the neewsar/ 
changed in tiioc, it is impossible to sa> hov. niPtlci? win shape 
tbcmscSes 



CHAPTER XVII 

Science and Progress 

fja'ivaharlal Nehru is a fervent champion of science 
and scientific progress* Although he has given 
his unqualified co-operation to Mahatma Gra n o h i m 
his programme of spinning for indepen lence, he 
thinks that indastrialisca&on is essential for winning 
independence and making it safe for the coming 
generations of India He espoused the scientific cause 
magnificently in 1938, when Congress Ministries were 
in the saddle, and the following two short speesdies 
are a thoughtful and thought-provoking resume of his 
scienfifico-socialist inclinations ] 

Most of us unhappily are too much engrossed- in the 
business of politics to pay much attention to the finer and 
more important aspects of life. That is natural, perhaps, 
in a nation which struggles for national freedom and to rid 
Itself of the bonds that prevent normal growth. Like a 
-person in the grip of a disease, it can think only of how to 
gain health again, and this obsession is a barrier to the 
growth of culture and science. We are entangled in our 
annumerablc problems; we are oppressed b/ the appalli ng 
po verty of our peopIg_. But if w e had a true stan^rd of 
values \\c would realize that the silver jubilee of the Indian ’ 
Science Congress this year is an event of outstanding impor- 
tance, for that Congress represents science, and science is 
the mutofthe age, and the dominating factor ot the modem 
wond. Even more than the present, the future belongs to 
science, and to those who make friends with saence and seek 
its help for the ad\anceaient of humanity. On this occasion 
of the silver jubilee I should like to send my greeting to the 
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Indian Science Congress and to the many distmguished Saen- 
tists, ouro^^n countrymen and our visitorsfrom abroad, who 
arc assembling in Calcutta He uho has chosen to preside o\er 
this Congress Session, had to end his hfe*s journey before* 
he could come here, but that hfe itself of distinguished sei^ioe 
in the cause of science and great achiet’cmcnt has a message* 
for all of us Though Lord Rutherford is not here, his untten. 
tvord has come to us, and though the courtes) of the editor I 
have been able to glance through his presidential address. 


Though I haze long been a slcie dmen tn the chanoi Indian 
politics, tilth hale leisure for other thoughts, '^mind has often 
uandcred to the dajs, tuhen as a student I haunts the laboratories 
of that ketre of Sctence-Camlridge And though cirnanstances made- 
n e part company tilth science thoughts turned to it uith toning 
In later dojs through dcoious pmesies, I amicd again at snence, 
u hen 1 realized that science uas not only a pleasant duersion anil 
abstraction but lias of the ler^ texture of life, ttifhoui which our 
rrcdein world iLould lanish away Poltitcs led me to economics and^ 
this led me tnettfcbly to saence and Ihe scientific approach to all 
OUT problems and to life itself It uas science alone that could soire 
these problems of hunger, and pozertj, of tnsanilation, and Itlerag, of 
supcTsUtion, and deadening custom and tradition, of last resources 
naming to waste of a rich couiUiy ttihabtled by starring people 
I hate lead, therefore, t\ith interest and appreciation 
Lord Rutherford’s remarks on the role of saence in national 
hfc, and the need of training and mamtaimng research uorkm- 
And then, I wondered ho^^ far all this ^^as possible under 
our present scheme of things Something could be done, no 
doubt e^^cn now but hou little that is what might and should 
be done Lord Rutherfoid tell us of the need of naUonal 
planning I bebete that iiithout such planning Ltuetbat as 
worth while can be done But can this be done under present 
conditions, both political and social At eieiy step | 

interests present planning and ordered de\dopment, and aU‘\ 
our energ} and enthusiasm is wasted tecause J 

aon Canwcpianonahxmtedscale for limited objectives? 
We may do so m some measure but immediately we 
upagamst new problems and our plans go ^ 

one oiganic whole, and it cannot be sep^ated wa^- 
tight compartments The mssissippi Valley 
wntmg m their letter of Transmittal to the Fcdmtion 
Administration of Pubhc Works, U S A refer to tlus 
business 'Tlaoning for the use and 
planning of most of the basic fimcoons of hfe of a nation. 
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We cannot plan for ^\ate^ unless ^ve also reconsider the 
relevant problems of the land. We cannot plan for ^vater and 
land unless we plan for the uhole people It is of little use 
to control iivers unless we also mastei the condition ^^hlch 
made for the security and freedom for the human hfe ' 

And so we are driven back to think of these basis condi- 
tions of human life, of the social s>stexn, the economic struc- 
ture If science is the dominating factor in modem hfe, then 
the social system and economic structure must fit in uith 
science or it is doomed Lord Rutherford tells of the need 
for co-operation between the Scientist and the Industnalist. 
That nc^ is obvious So also is ^he need for co-opeiation 
between the Scientist and the Politican 


I am enliiely m favour of a state orgamzation of 
research I would also like the state to send out promising 
Indian students in large numbers to foreign countiies for 
scientific and technical training For we ha\e to build India if 
on a scientific foundation, to de\clop her industries, to change 
that feudal character of her land s) stem, and bnng her agri- 
culture m line with modem methods to de\elop the social ► 
services, w'hich she lacks so utterly lo-day, and to do so many 
other things that shout out to be done For all this we requuc 
a trained personnel j 

I should like oui Central and Piovmcial Goiemments 
to have expert boards to investigate our problems and suggest 
solutions A politiaan dislikes and sometimes suspects the 
scimtist and the expert But without that expert's aid that 
politician can do httle 


And so, I hope, witli Lord Rutherford, "that in the da\s 
to come, India ^ ill ^ain become the home of science, not 
only as a fom of intellectual activity but also as a means 
furthering the progress of her people ” ' 


lysl 

lOtf 

of' 


la the course of his address to National Academy of 

“ AUahabad J 

*• rocn of learning, and mam of \ou have dU- 

.nguishcd records in the rellm of science Ye“ Jon have 
an outsider, with an invitation to partiapatc m 
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the field and the factory, where men live and toil and 
5uncr • I have become involved in the great liunuin upheavals 
that ha\^ shaken this land of oiirs in recent years Yet m 
^pitc of the tumult and ino\cnicnt that have surtoundod 
I do imt come to you wholly as a stranger For I too have 
worshipped at the slirlne of science and counted myself as one 
•of its votaries. 

JFho viiked can afford to ignore iciaicc to-day At cveiy turn 
ice have to seek Us aidy and the whole fabric of the world to-day ts 
»of Us making. During the ten thousand years of luiuaa cu'iimtion^ 
science came in with one vast sweep a centtay and a half ago, and 
•dm ing these ISO years it proved snore revolutiona^ and explosive than 
•ai^thing that had gone htjore We who live ta this age of science'^ 
thve in an enoironment and under conditions which aic totally d^crent 
from those oj the pre-scienhfic age But few realize tint in its comf 
pletcntss, and tkty seek to understand the pioblems of to-day by a 
sefttence to a yesterday that ts dead and gone. 

We ha\ e vast problems to face and to sol\c They will 
not be soK'ed by tJie pohtician alone, foi they may not have 
the vision or the c\pei t knoivledge , they will not be solved 
by the scientists alone, for thev will not have the power to do 
so or the larger outlook which takes* cvciyihing mlo its ken. 
They can and wall be solved bv the co-opeiation of the two 
defined and definite sodal objective 

That objective is necessary, for without it oui efibrts 
arc vain and tnvial and lack co-oidinntion Wchaxcseen 
in 5o^net Russ a how a consciously held obicciive, backed 
by a co-ordinated effort can change a backwai J country into 
an advanced, industiial state with an c\cr-rising standard 
of living Some such metliod weshanha\eto pui&ueifwc 
arc to make rapid piogiess 

The gieatest ofoui pioblems is that of the land, but 
intimately connected with it is tliat of Industry And side ' 
by 5.de with tliesc go the social sa vices All of these 
will have to be tackled togethei and co-ordinated together. 
This IS a vast undertaking, but it ^will Jiaxe to be 
shouldered. 

Soon afici the fbimation of Cpngress Ministries, in 
August last, the ^Volking Committee of the Gongicss passed 
a resolution whicli should interest scientists and cvpei is. I 
should like, therefore, to draw your attention to it It lan thus: 
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“ Tlie Working Committee recommends to the Congress Mmisirm 
ghe appointment of a Committee of Experts to consider ur^t mid jnial 
problems the solution of which ts necessary to any scheme of naHonai 
teconsUuciion and social plmmuig. Such solution will require extenswe 
sunvyi and the collection of data as well as clearly defined soctai 
utbjeciice. Many of these problems cannot be dealt with effectively on 
a provincial basis and the interests of adjoining provings are 
interlinked. Comprehensive nver surv^ are necessary for the 
Jornadation oj a policy to prevent disastrous floods^ to ulilte^ the 
water for pmposes of irrigation^ to consider the prohleni of soil 
fCrosion^ to eradicate^walariaj and for the development of kydi^elecirw 
and other schemes., For this purpose, the whole fiver valleys will 
hacetobe survey ed and investigated, and large scale state planning 
resorted to llie development and control of induslnes lequiremw 
joint and co-ordinated action on the part of several provinces. ^ The 
Walking Committee admses, therefore, that to begin with an 2/2/cr- 
Provmual Committee of Experts be appointed to consider the general 
. nalaie of the problems to be faced, and to suggest how 
.and in what order these should be tackled. The Expert Committee 
may suggest the formation of special committee or boards to 
consider each suck problem separately and ^ to advise the 
Procinaal Covermnenis concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken 

The rest of resolution dealt wth the sugar industry, 
-Something has been done in this latter respect^ a Power, 
Alcohol and other Committees have been appointed, but 
I wish more had been done I should like an aggressive 
and wide spread tackhng of our problems experts I 
should like Museums ara permanent exhibitions for the 
educa ion of our masses, especially the peasantry, to grow up 
an c\ciy distiict I remember the wonderiul Peasant Museums 
1 saw m the U S S. R. and compare^ them with pi^ul 
^gricultuial exhibitions that-are organised heie from time 
to time I also lemember vividly that splendid and astonishing 
museum, the Deutsches Museum at Munich, and wonder 
ratliei wistfully when some such thing wfll glow up in India. 

It IS for this Academy of Saences to take a lead in 
all such matters and to advise the Gkivernment thereon. 
The Government should co-operate with them, and hdp them, 
and take full advantage of thdr expert Jmowledge. But 
the Academy must not just wait for the Government to take 
,the initiative in everything* It is die business of the 
*Go\cinmcnt to take the initiative, but it is also the 
business of the scientists to take die initiative themselves. 
’^Vc cannot wait for each other. We must get a move on. 
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And so, having taken up so. much of 
commend }Ou to your labours, and hope that 
the pnvilegc of serving India and of helping ii 
and ad\ancexnent of her people 


your lime, I 
you will have 
1 the progress 
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Beyond Our Frontiers 

[bi '' this short speech delivered on the eve oF 
Second World War, Jawaharlal declares that the 
people of India are profoundly interested in interna- 
tional afihirs, but Indian nationalism is entirely 
different from the aggressive nationalism of dictatorial 
countries. Independent India will be a shoulder or 
strength to the faltering powers of democracy, and it is 
in the interest of Britain that India should be an ^ 
independent and powerful country ] / 

Nationalism is in ill odour to-day in the West, and 
has become the parent of aggressiveness, intolerance 
and brutal violence* All that is reactionary seeks shelter under 
&at name — ^Fascism Imperialism, race bigotry and the crush- 
ing of that &ee spirit of inquiry which gave the semblance 
of greatness to Europe in the nineteenth century Cultuie 
succumbs before its onslaught and civilisation decays 
Democracy and freedom are its pet aversions and in its 
name innocent men and women, and children in. Spain 
are bombed to death, and fierce race persecution takes 
place. Yet it was nationalism that built up the nations 
of Europe a hundred years or more ago ana ptoiided the* 
background for that cnilisation whose end seems to be drauing: 
near* And it is Nationalism w hich is the drning force to-day 
m the countries of the East which suffer under foteign 
domination and seek freedom To tlicm it brings unit\ and 
vitality and a lifting of the but dens of die spirit wluch 
subjecdon entails There is a virtue m it up to a ceitain stage;, 
till then It is a progress^ c force adding to human freedom! 
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JBut even then it is a naiiowinqr ciced and a nation seckii^ 
freedom, like a person who is^ sick can think of little besides 
4ts own stLu^lc, and its own misciy 

India has been no exception to this lulc, and oAen 
in the intensity of lict stiuggle, she has forgotten the 
woild and thought only in terms ofhcisclf But as strength 
came to hci and confidence born of success she began to 
look beyond hci fronticis The incieasing interest she*' has 
taken m the piobicms of the world is a measure of the giowth 
•of her nationalist movement 

Perhaps nothing is so surpiising in India to-day as this anxious 
interest in Jorcign ^airs and the realisation that her own struck 
for freedom is a part of the world slniqgk dnd this interest is 
by no means confined to the inlsliigsnisi a, but t^oes deep down to the 
worker, the petty shopkeeper and even to a small extent to the peasant. 
The invasion of Manchuita by ^ Japan caused- a mate of sympadiy 
for China, and Japan, uhich had so fai been popular with Indians 
began to be disliked The rape of Abyssinia by Italy was deeply 
felt and resented The tragic events of Central Europe produced 
piofound itnpiession Eat most of all India felt, almost as a personal 
sorrow, the leiotl against the Republic of Spam and the invasion 
of China, with all i/ieir attendant horrors Thousands of detnonstra^ 
tions weie held in favour of Spam and China and out of our 
Jiojerty we extended oiir helping hand to them vi the snaps of food 
and medical missions 

This reaction in India was not due piimanly to 
humanitanan leasons^ but to gi owing realisation ot the 
significance of the conflicts in the woild» and to an intelligent 
self-interest \Vc saw in Fascism the mnroi of the impenabsm 
fiom which he had suiTerod, and in the giowth of Fascism 
wc saw defeat for freedom and dcmociacy, lor i^hich \ve 
stiugglcd with our long cxpciieiice of British Impeiialism, - 

uc distiusted the assuiance, so often given, of British support 

of coHcctivc sccuiJty of League of Nations 

Because of this wc followed, peihajps with greater 
•ciaiity than elsewhcic the development of Biitish foreign 
policy towai ds co-opeiation with the Fascist powcis, and our 
•opposition to Biitisli Impciiahsm became a pait of our 
opposition to all Impciialism and Fascism. 

“ To this British Foreign policy ive xveie 
opposed and yet as parts of the empire, wc ^velc bound by ^ 
By lesolution, and pubhc declaration we dissociated ours 
iiom it, and cndeatouicd in such ways as were open to u 
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develop oui foieign policy The medical mission that ^Ne sent 
to China or the foodstuffs that went horn India to Spain were 
our methods of averting our ibicign policy and dissociating 
ourselves from that of Britain We laid down fuitfaer oui line 
of action in the event of World War breaking out. It was for 
the people of India to deteimine whethei India would join a 
war or not, and any decision imposed upon us by Britain wouldt 
be redsicd. h{pr weie we prepared on any account to pennit 
our resources to be exploited for an imperialist war 

The Indian nationalist movement has stood for many* 
years for ^ull independence and severance of our tie with 
me British Empire. Recent events in Europe have made 
this an urgent necessity for us ~ We musf^ control our* 
foreign policy, our finances and our defences, and have 
perfect Ireedom to develop our own contacts with our* 
countries. 

Foreign affairs at c thus casting their long shadow 'over 
the Indian national struggle, and the gi owing consciousness of 
this makes India look at the woild with an cvcrdncreasing 
interest She thinks of the day, which ina\ not be long distant 
when she will be a free counti v. and already she picpares- ' 
mental!) for that change The Biitish Empiie is fading away 
before our eves, and everyone knows that it cannot hold India 
in suLjctt.on for long Responsible statesmen in England no* 
doubt icalize this, and vet it is cvccedinglv difficult for them to 
give up the assumpt ons and mental atmosphere of a ccnlurv 
ago, and adapt lhcmsclv*es to what logic tells them is tlie" 
inevitable end 

That ts the dilemma of Biilain Thne are q«/y two 

courses open to her in regaid to India The nahual and ike logical 
conrsc ts to recognise iL*hai mud be and adapt hetself gracrjully to if 
This means the immediate recogmlton of Indians right to setf 
determination on the basts of complete jrecdo and iht dravutiig up of 
Indxds conslituUon by a ccvslitucnl assembly consisting of her elected 
repxssentaines Si ch a decision and immediate sic/is taken to implement 
itoitld immediately bting about a p^ykologiccl change^ and Ike old 
atmospheie of conflict and hositUfy tcoi Id gue f dace io a spait of ca^ 
operation IndiOf achct ing her independence in this ztay tvoidd not look 
t^^faiQurahly to ciilain f iUtlcgcs in die utaltei nf Uode and cohimcrce 
being granted to Uniain She might Ctcn accept cei/atn finsnctal 
burdent which injustice ikould not pdl on Irr IVe uboidd bs willing 
to pay (his price for freedom with plcasi*r€ for ih^ cost of conflict ttill * 
in arty ctenf Ic nvt^h gicatcr h'dia wuld aho be a friend and 
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colleague i/i world affairs^ provided Britain stood for freedom and 
democracy 

The other course is to keep India m subjection and 
attempt to impose vital decisions on her. This would inevitably 
(lead to a major conflict with Indian nationalism. It might 
■delay Indian iieedoin for a while, but cei tainly it would not 
delay it for very long , and it is possible that the conflict itself 
inight precipitate matters. It was no easy matter for tlic 
Bntish Government to suppress the last avil disobedience 
movement To-day the Congress and the national movement 
arc far stronger than they have ever been, and Britam,nn the 
other hand, Aanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, is dangerously 
near to impatience in foreign affairs That does not mean that 
Biitain cannot stiike hard at India She can certainly do so, 
'but it ^Vlll be a very difficult task to imdcrtake, and if 
■international crisis intervenes as it nught, it will be a perilous 
one It IS not surpnsing, therefore, that the British Government 
fhave no desire whatever to force a conflict in India They 
would W'elcome a settlement with the National Congress. This, 
if It IS genuinely attempted, and is to be successful, means facing 
Aip to all the imphcations of the fiist two couxses outlined 
above. Bntish Inmenahsm by its veiy nature is unable to do 
this The Biitish Government \vill, therefore, at all costs, avoid 
the first couise. 

That is the dilemma and ihcie is no middle course 
^except one of mat king time. But tunc luns fast in this age of 
.dictatois, and events follow one another with a startling 
lapidttv At any moment the edifice of “appeasement”, whidi 
Mr Chambeilain has built up so laboriously even at the cost 
of what nations, and individuals hold most dear might collapse, 
^nd bring catastrophe. What of India then ^ \Yliat will 
India do ^ That is the question that often ^vorrics British 
statesmen For it will matter a gieat deal what India docs- 
India will make a difibencc. 


CHAPTER XIX 

The Romance of Independence Day 

{Even among the most sordid sarroondingSi Javpaharlal 
4oe5 not forget the essential cheerfnlaess of human 
struggle. There is a touch of light and loveliness 
about Ndiru’s message on Independence Day, January 
1939. He relished the taking of the pledge in die 
Pushto language, of whicA he had picked up a few 
words, and the good company of the brave Psthans ; 
diat was in 1938. Nest year he was in Almora, 
'‘another frontier district of India’' bordering on Tibet, 
as Peshawar borders on Afghanistan. Thus Jawaharlal 
had the unique honour of presiding over Independence 
Day celebrations in two successive years on two differ- 
ent frontiers of India.] 

A year ago I stood in Bannu Town on independence Day*, 
surrounded by a host of Khudai Khidmatgars and other men 
of the Frontier. We took the pledge together, and, as was 
fitting, Nve took it in the Pushtu^ language I had picked 
up a few words of this language during my Frontier tour, and 
1 tned to repeat the pledge, woid by word, together ulth the 
assembled multitude Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, that gaunt 
and wdl-beloved figure of the north, was the leader of this 
solemn chorus, and above our heads Boated proudly the 
National Fl£^, emblem of that independence to which we 
pledged ourselves. 

That day Khan Sahib took me to many other towns and 
village^ and everywhere, tWs solemn and significant ceremony 
was repeated and the pledge taken The memory of that day 
clings to me and the earnest Pathan faces, taking that vow 
of freedom, form an unforgettable picture in my mind. 
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To them it vms no empty ritual^ no ccromony without 
Ifamer meaning, but a vital real thing, symbolizing the long, 
suppressed desire of these hearts, which found some ex- 
pression in words of promise and power. Thus we sealed 
our bond of brotherhood in the great cause of India’s free- 
dom* 

To-day I taLc the pledge again in another frontier distnet 
of India, for Almora, though nearer to the heart of India, is yet 
one of Ac frontlets of Ais country bordciingon Tibet and 
Nepal. AnoAci multitude gathers, together from the distant 
valley's and the mountain tops, peasant folk from the border 
landofAskotc, a ucck’s journey from here, and men and 
women fiom this ancient to^vn of the eternal sno^\5, to take* 
the pledge of Independence ^ 

Eight ^ears have passed since \vc took this pledge for 
the first time, years heavy %vith sorrow for us and struggle,, 
but also AYith a measure of triumph and aAicvcmcnt But 
though success has come to us, we know its meagre mrth,, 
and me ptomised land has yet to be reached when this pledge 
of ours will redeem itsdf ' 

And Ae Woild^ Wai lagcs in the Far East and in Spain 
to the accompaiument of incredible and inhuman atroatic^ 
and the black mght of reaction covcis F/Uropc Multitudes 
tortured beyond endurance, become refugees and wandei fiom 
one countiv to another, seeking home and shcltci and finding 
none 

Whai thin docs our pledge mean io us to^daj, tvftai significance 
docs ti have ^ Has U grown stale and mcanvigless through too much 
rcpettiioiu or ts it still the vital spaik of old which find us to action 
and brave endcavom ^ Have we grown tired and complacent, tied by 
offices and the petty roulme of admvitsiraUon, thinking in terms 
rj/ eomproniise ^ Have we foigoiten that we still form parts of a 
slave empire which exploits iis and keeps us embedded in dire poverty, 
and which strangles fteedom wherever in this woild it fights for breath ^ 

Is it in lilts Empne that we will find redemptwii of om Jdedge ^ 

Thcicaicsomc amongst us, whose mcmoiy is of the 
VC already forgotten the pledge they took ana 
icsolutions that they made. But we do not 
,vili not allow others to foigct. We have 
to win full independence, to put an end to 
ndia, to sever our connection with the Empiie 
By that pledge we stand 


shortest, ivho ha 
the many biave 
foigct and we 1 
pledged ourselves 
^pciialism in Ii 
that cncncles us 
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Wc stand by it ei^en more than we did eight years ago, for 
that Empire has added to its sins by the butchery of democr^ 
and freedom in Central Europe and Spam, and the crushing 
of the Arab people in Palestine We will not forget this and 
fight against it in ^var or peace We shall fight this pohey 
which hands over the irorld to fascism 

We stand by that pledge earn more to-day because we have 
seen what petty change has come io us by provincial autonomy^ and how 
imperialism still sits entrenched in the atadels We see how Indians will 
IS repeatedly ignored tn the inteiesis of British finance and ndusfry We 
see from day to day the employment of Biitish power to crush the people oj 
the states Rampura is a wtldet Hess' to-day^ and armed troops gather 
therefrom distant parts of India in order to terrorize the people of the 
Orissa State In Jaipur, an English Prime Mmisier dares to challenge 
not only the people of the State but the Congress organization itself a 
challenge that will be accepted Ev&ywhere it ts becoming apparent the 
struggle in the states IS not With the helpless rules but with the gnm 
might of British Imperialism 

Is this the way in which the Biitish Government seeks 
the co'opcration of the nationahst mo\ement m the provincial 
autonomy and endeavours to Picpare ground for federation-^ 
Wc have had enough of tliis foolery and the sooner it ss ended 


The time has gone by for emptv and misleading tasks 
\\e^are up against the hard realities of the situation, fnd £ 

pWge ivc take tfi-day tells us what path \\e have to tread and' 
what oui mewtablc goal is There is going to be nfSe^ 

tion except a federation of a free India To think or tS fn 

provincial antn. 

nomy of to-day must itself fade away and give olace to i« 
«deppd«t India, a bulwark of democricrand freS«^ 

*^^“1 is the mean- 

and p^,img 

IS 



CHAPTER XX 

On The Horns of Dilemma 

[Three months before the ouibieak of Second World 
War. Fandit Jaivaharlal Nehru granted a special inter- 
view to the representative of the Ttmes of India on 
May 3, 1939. Jawaharlal Nehru had prophetically 
visioned the dreadful foot of war treading heavily in 
the shades of summcri He told the public that the 
people of India stood on the horns of dilemma, bet- 
ween the Sqrlia of fascism and Charybidis of im- 
perialism. How can India fight for the freedom of 
England with havmg her own ? And yet how could 
India help fighting against the hordes of fascispi ?J 

A ceriam seeming contradiciion arises in regard to om policy 
tmardsuar On the one hand ue are anti^Fasasls and lie ihtnL 
^^^^Fnscist world iicloiy will be not only disastrous for the uorld as 
a whole buthadforourounfreedm, Therefore meiiiabh ue do net 
toant a Fascist 

On the other hand suppoiiwg British Imperialism is obviously a 
wrong I obey for a eountiy dcumaied by that tmpenaltsm. 7 he contra- 
diction really does not he in cur approach to the questtem ^ If we 
think of (he question tn Urns of a free hdta^ obiiously we ore'' led to 
the conclusion that ue should svppoil the forces of democracy as opposed 
to Fascism If ue thmk tnterms of a sufyect India, ue are led to the 

conclusion that ue cannot support dominating Impenabsm The conflict 
IS resohed when the subjection is removed and a fiee India can choose 
her mn policy w regard to war and peace as ucli as other matters. 

Then again, c\cn apait from this, to imagine that the 
picscni Butish Go\cinircnt is a champion of democracy is a^ 
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difficult undertaking. If it was in favour of real democracy 
its first function should be to intrcduce democracy in its 
^^mpire The mere fact of not doing so and resisting it is 
sufficient evidence that it is not democracy wbidi it seeks but 
the perpetuation of its Impenahsm ...” 

Pandit Nehni^ asked whether^ granting all that he had 
said, India would not stand heavily to lose in the event of 
Britain going under in a life-and-death struggle with totali- 
tarianism unaided by inends of demcaacy, repQra : 

*Tndia as well as the rest of the world certainly stands to 
suffer greatly if Fasdsm dcminates the world* India dees 
not suffer alone, if Bntish Imperialism fades away. The 
suggestion that England would prefer defeat rather than af 
fair d^l to the empire and a liquidation of her Imperialism is 
itself significant All the major ^questions m the world to-day, 
w*hether those of Europe or the Far East, political or economic, 
fasQSt or impenahst, are tied up, and it is difiScult to consider 
one without the other The quesuon of Indian iie^om is not 
only intimately related to these other questions, but in a sense 
is a cruaal one, having a tremendous bcanng on the solution 
of the other question. To establish Indian independence 
leads inevitably to the ending of Bntish imperiahsm and to 
England becoming a really democratic front agmnst Fascism. 
That IS real answer to Herr Hitlcr^r demand for colonies The 
struggle with Fascism then is a straight one. 

^'^erefore, for British statesmen to try to keep the 
question of Xodian independence apart from the other issues 
is to seek to evade (he crua; of the question and by seeki^ 
a seeming temporary advantage to injure the cause of 
democracy and of En^^d ” 



CHAPTER XXI 

Congress, League and War 

Pt was the Viceroy of India who declared war on 
behalf of India. The Indian people had no voice in 
deciding the issue. The Indian National Congress.'in 
consistence with its policy, strongly protested against 
the action of the British Government. The Muslim 
League, directly in contradiction with its resolution on 
independence, supported War, and helped John Bull 
to tighten its grip on the Idataa masses. This speech 
of Jawaharlal will be remembered long after India 
has attained Independence, because it embodies the 
heroic stand taken by the Congress in the &ce of 
overwhelming odds.] 

The Congress Working Committee’s statement of 
September 14, Clarified the whole position, crystalhzzng 
nationalist opinion and giving clear expression to it That 
statement immediately evoked a remarkable response in India 
What innumerable people had been feeling vaguely in^ their 
minds and hearts was clarified and put doivn in stately langu- 
age Doubts were resolved, many a pcrpleiaty vamshed, for it 
seemed that the people of India had found voice and-pointed 
to the world the inevitable path which had. to be followed if 
our present-day problems iverc to be solved. And the world 
listened. 

The progressive in England hailed 'it , in democratic 
Amenca it received considerable publicity ; even in war-ndden 
Europe It evoked a response People of suppressed and subject 
nations saw in it a charter for the oppress^ It was in tune 
with ^e spiiit of the times 

All that has happened since tbgn has been a logical 
development of that invitation of the Congress Working 
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Committee for a clanfication of ^var aims Lord Zetland’s 
speech after the A I. C C. meeting, the Viceioy’s statement, 
the Mnshm League’s resolutions in the Provindal .^embhes, 
and the inevitable resignations of the Congress minis&ies have 
all followed each other in ordered sequence, thro^nng a flood 
of hght on the Indian scene. 

What does this light show ^ First of all^ the k^h statesmanship 
and wisdom of the Congress^ which stands jusi^ed to-day before In^ia 
mid the world Holding to Us ideals and Us previous declarattons^ tt 
has applied them io hanging and difficult arcumsiances^ and thus 
demonstrated that it has the capacity io be idealistic and practical at the 
same time. The freedom of India, for which it stands, has been woven 
into the larger picture of world Jreedom and war ccnd peace aims and a 
practical solution offered for the world^s ills 

Secondly, the true nature of this war has become evident 
The reply of the Biidsh Government to the Congress shows 
beyond a doubt that they are moved now, as before by a desire 
to preserve their impcnalist interests This is *no democratic 
war in which the forces of democracy are ranged on one side 
against the forces of Nazism and reaction on the other. True 
there are some democratic forces, on the side of the Alhes, but 
the governments that control the destimes of England, and 
France, arc the old discredited governments which must bear 
responsibility for the present ui&appy state of Europe 

Wc cannot forget Munich and Spam To-day the 
French Government is a citadel of reaction, and need we say 
more about the British Government than Aat Mr, Neville 
Chamberlain IS still (1939) the Pnme Minister ? Wc knew 
all this and yet it was necessary that all doubt should be' 
removed from the minds of the people and that reality should 
emerge out of the fog of war 

That reality has come and it is not beautiful to look at 
and not all tlic fine phrasing of Sir Samuel Hoaie caii" 
rejuvenate the aged and the decrepit Impciiahsm is a: 
tottcimg structure to-day, %vholly out of place in- modern 
conditions, but the British ruling class will think in its terms 
and seek to preserve it They aie even afraid to make a clear 
declaration about India’s freedom. This Imperialism is not 
in love with the nunonfies or even the Pnnees (though.it 
Utilize both to serve Its main purpose) ; it is mamlv concerned 
uuitBntish financial and other vested interests in India "It 

IS an axiom of Indian politics that there can be no compromise 
between Imperialism, and Indian nationahsm and freedom. 
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Whatever the phase of our struggle that hostility has persisted. 
The Congress offer was that Imperiahsm should be ended, the 
Independence of India recognised, and this age-long hostility 
should give place to friendship and co-operation That offer 
has been rejected and we go our separate ways tiU fate or 
ciFCumstanccs umte us again. 


Thirdly, the position of the Muslim League has been 
cleared up beyond any possibility of misunderstanding We 
had wdcomed the League’s acceptance of Independence as its 
objective thiee years ago and the ^videmng of the basis of its 
membership But we were soon to reahzc that the old 
politically reactionary outlook held the field still Under 
cover of communal propaganda, the Muslim masses were 
prevented from realizing this We arc not for the moment 
discussing the communal demands of the League They may 
be nght or wrong It is conceivable for a person to be a 
communalxst and yci an ardent believer in political freedom, 
though at some stage oi other, a conflict will ansc betiveen 
these two loyalues The Congress has often erred in the petty 
issues of politics, but it has ahvays shown an unerring instinct 
whenever a major issue arose The League, on the other 
hand, has a remarkable record of being wrong on the ixmjor 
issues, * though it may occasionally be right on some trivial 
matter - 

It is a tragedy that at this supreme 
national history the League should have sided with full- 
blooded reaction We do not believe that many^ otitaom 
members agree with this attitude We are ce^fl that tnc 
Muslim masses are firm adherents of Indian freedom- m 
some communal matters the League may rejpresent tne i 
but it certainly does^not do so in matters political 

INDIA’S DEFENCE 


A war policy for a naaon must' inevitably first take into 

consideration the defence of the rountry 
she is taking part m her 

oivn freedom as well as helping m the stru mle f „ j 
Till* armv wll have to be considered a National 

Army, and not a mercenary force ^ng all^iance 
IS on tins national basis that 
tilarp SO that our soldiers should iwt ^rely be can 
but fightere for their country and for freedom 
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In addition to this it will be necessary to have alarge- 
“scale organisation for Cml Defence on a militia basis All 
this can be done by a popular government 


Evenmore imporlant IS the development of Indmiries io supply 
war and other needs Industries muif develop on a vast scale tn India 
during the war’^tme Th^ must not be allowed to grow tn a haphazard 
'way, but should be planned and controlled in the national interest and 
with due safeguards for workers The National Planning Committee 
can be of greet assistance tn this work. 


As the ivar progresses and consumes more and more 
commodities, planned production and distnbution mil be 
organised over the world, and gradually a world-planned 
economy will appear The capitalist system mil recede into 
the back-ground, and it may be that international control of 
Industry will tal^ its place India, as an important producer 
must have a say in any such control 

Finally, India must speak as a free nation at the Peace 
Conference We have endeavoured to indicate what the War 
and Peace aims of those who speak for democracy should be, 
^d m particular how they should be applied to India. The 
list IS not exhaustive, but it is solid foundation to build upon, 
and an incentive for the great ^ort needed We have not 
touched upon the problem of a reorganisation of the world 
alter the war, though we think some such re-organisation 
essential and inevitable. ** 

Will Ae statesmen, and peoples of the world, and 

wise and &i>seeing 

n ■* T *!?* T® pointed out ? We do not 
Knw. But ^re in India, let us forget our gar 

Leftism and Ri^htem, and think of these vital problems diat 
face us, and insistently demand-~solution. The world is ■ 
wegnant with possibilities. It has no pity at tii^e for 

j i"®^ survival, only those whT me 

la^seemgmd disciplined and united in action will nlawa 
role in the history that is being tYiad» ® 



CHAPTER XXII 

India and China 

[India's love for China and China’s love for India 
may be compared to the bond of affection that 
persists between two ailing brothers^ sickened and 
starved by younger generations, in the comity of 
nations Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru is a fervent 
champion of Chinese freedom as Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek is an enthusiastic supporter of Xndia's inde- 
pendence. The following statement was issued by 
Pandit Nehru to prepare the public for a cordial 
reception to President Tai Chi Tao who came to 
participate in Eastern Group Conference held at Delhi 
in November 1940. This sincere utterance is remark- 
able for its touching appeal. The reader will realize 
that Pandit Nehru has a Chinese soul in an Indian 
body ] ^ 

Preadent Tai Chi Tao is due to arnve in <^cutta^ 
air from Rangoon on or about No\cinLcr 3, and he intends 
to spend about six weeks in India Wc can assure him on 
behalf of the Indian people of a \cry warm welcome for 
many reasons He comes as a representatne of a great pcomc 
and of a country struggling with amazing heroism for ^^ 
freedom That in itself would make him welcome here He 
comes as an eminent scholar, deeply interested in the 
cultural contacts between India and China dunng the past 
ages Wc understand that he is paracularly dcar^ of 
visitmg the histoncal places connected with the Buddhist 
faith in India as well as other cultural crafies of llm 
country He comes also - on a mission of good-wnil to 
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this country^ and as a symbol of^the growing friendship 
between India and China. 

The finendship is very precious to us, not only because^ 
of the thousands of golden links that have bound us in the 
past but because of tibe future that beckons to both of us. 
The present is full qf difficuliy for- all of us and none may avoid 
this sorrow and travail Bui the future that ts takifig shape tn death 
and disaster will be a future in which India and China are bound to 
play a great part This Avill be so not just because of the huge 
collections of human beings which inhabit these two countnes, 

^ amounting to two-fifths or possibly nearly half of the 
entire population of the world. There is something much 
more than the weight of numbers involved in this although 
numbers may not be ignored. 

India and China have represented throughout the ages the 
distinct^ and deep^ooted eiviltsaitons and cultyres^ each very different 
from the other and yet with numerous common features. Like all 
ancient countnes^ they have gathered round fhm all manner of debris 
of old custom and iradtiton which kinder growth^ but 
undermaih this mess of useless material there lies the pure gold that 
has kept tlum going for all these ages ffot all the degradation and 
that have befallen both India and China have melted this 
golden love which made them great in the past and which even to-day 
gives stature to them 


For many years now, and more cspedally for the last 
China has been going through the 

Spnno-nr»?®r-».^°"^ can measure the immeasurable 
suffcnngoftfae Chinese people, invaded and attached by an 
Imperialist aggressor, bombed m their dues night after night 
and made to face all the horrors of modem uar by a first- 
ling^ Ae Iws suffered greatly from bLnbing 

i”* months. But what of Cfiung- 

bombing for years now, and 
measure this suffering nor can we 

has faced 

Bul ^ glonous periods and fine deeds, 

^t rSrd -^W***”® even in that 

SthS to transition 

tha?, ft^Sie and preparation for the future 

m the fire of a nabon debris w bemg burned away 

i a nabon suffering and the puremc.tal comes 
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out We, m India, have had our own share of trials and 
tribulations and arc likely to have much more of it m 
the near future. So nations who are slothful and who have 
sunk into subjection arc made again. So China and India are 
being rguvenated. 

Both of them have a great part to play in the future; so 
let both hold together and learn from each other. We welcome 
again President Tai Chi Tao to this ancient land and trust 
that his visit will bear nch fruit in bringing the tivo peoples 
xiearci to each other 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Nationalism Faces Imperialism 

{[This extract from Jawaharlal Nehru's statement at 
his trial held in Gorakhpur Prison on November 3, * 
1940, is reminder of the Individual Satyagraha launch** 
*ed by Mahatma Gandhi to oppose Britain’s vrar 
efforts. In this speech Jawaharlal the symbol of 
jiationalism ” lucidly explains to the prosecution 
. judge the symbol of imperialism” why the British 
Government has no rig^t to drag India into the war 
Without consulting the representaHves of the Indian 
. people.] 


LIQUIDATING IMPERIALISM 

It IS not my intention to give dctaik of the many errois 
.and mistakes m these reports. That would mean rewntmg 
them conmletely That would waste yom time, sir, and 
mine and uould seivc little pm pose I am not here to 
*dcl^d myself, and perhaps, what I say in this statement 
Will make your task easier I do not ) ct knoiv the exact nature 
of the chaigc against me I gathci that it has something 
to do with the Defence of India Rules and that it relates to 
mv reference to war and to the attempts being made to com* 
pel the people of India not to take pat t in the war effort If 
that IS so, I shall gladly admit the charge* It is not neces** 
^ryto go to garbled reports to find out what I or othci 
iGongiessmen say in regard to India and ihe war The 
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Congress resolutions and statements, carefully and precisely* 
^^’ordcd, arc there for all the \sorld to know By those rcsolu* 
lions and statements 1 stand, and I consider xt my duly to take 
the message of the Congress to tlic people of India. 

in ssas chosen, or if before me Shu Vinoba Bhavc was 
chosen for this pui pose, jt was not to give expression to our 
individual vic'vs We were symbols who spoke the mind of 
India in the name of India, or, at any rate, of a vast number 
of people of India As individuals we may have counted 
for little, but as such symbols and representatives of 
Indian people %\c counted for a great deal In the name of 
those people we asserted their right to freedom and to 
decide for themselves what they should do and what they 
would not do; we challenged the right of any^ other 
authority, by whomsoever constituted, to deprive them of 
this right and to force its will upon them. No individual or 
group of indt\iduals. not dcuvingauthonty /lom the Indian pco*- 
plc and not responsible to them in any way, sliould impose their 
will upon them and thrust the hundreds of mzliiors of India, 
without any reference to them Of their rrprcscntativcs, into a 
mighty war whkh was none of tlirir seeking. It wasamaring 
and full of significance that this should be done in the name 
of freedom and stlf-detcrminatioii and democracy, for which 
it w'as alleged (he war was being w^aged. 

WE WILL NO LONGER BE SLAVES 

We were slow incoming to our final conclusions, we 
hesitated and pnrla\cd, we sought a wa> out honourable to 
all the parlies concerned 'We failed, and the incviiablc con- 
clusion was foiccd upon us that, so far as the British Govern- 
ment or then reprcscntatisc wwc concerned, sve wcrcsull look- 
ed upon as chattel to do their will and to continue to be ex- 
ploited in their impcnnhst structure, that was a position wdiiclw 

we could ne\cr (olciate, u hates cr the consequence. 

\ 

There are tciy Jew persons vi India, I suppose, whelker they are 
Indian or EngMimcn, who hair for jearspast so consistently 
their imce against Fascism and Pfazssin as I hare done My whole 
nature rebelled against them, and on many an occasion Ivehet^nily cnti* 
cisxd (he prchFascist and cppcaiemcnt policy of the Bnitsh Gomntnenu 
ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and subsequently Abyssinia, 
Central Eureojic, Spam and China, I saw with pain and angutsn 
how country after counhy was betrayed in the name of this appeaseme 
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4X(ii how ihe lamps of liberty were being put ouL I realtz/ed that 
imperialism^ or else its own ideological foundations were weakened. 
It had to choose between this liquidating itself in favour of democratic 
freedom There was^ no middle way 

So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia} 
. Zedio-Slovaiaa, Spain, and Albania, to ^Tar-a\vay countries 
about* which few people had ever heard %,<is the then Pnme 
Minister of England put it, did not matter much and was faith- 
fully pursued But when it came nearer home and threatend 
the British Empire itself the clash came and war began 

Again there were two alternatives befote the Bntish 
Government and each Government engaged in the war, to 
continue to function ii^ie old imperialist way or to end this 
in their domains and become the leaders of the urge for free- 
dom and rcvoluuonary change the world over They chose the 
former, though they still talked in terms of ficedom and it was 
even in words limited to Europe and evidently meant free- 
-dom to carry on with their Empire in the old way Not even 
pcnl and disaster have weakened their intention to hold on 
to their Empire and enforce their w'tll upon subject people 

In India we have had a year of war govemment 
The people’s elected Legislatures have been suspended and 
Ignored, and a greater and more widespread autocracy prevails 
here than anywhere else in the world Recent measures have 
suppressed completely such limited freedom as the press 
possess^ to give facts and opinions If this is the prelude 
to the fi^dom that IS promised us, or to the «Ncw Order” 
about which so much IS said, then we can well imagine what 
Ac later stages wll be when England emerges as a full-blooded 
r ascist State ' 


and already to widespread destruction 

and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With 
Aose who suCfer we sympathize deeply arid in all fincMiw. 
But unless the war has a revolutionary aim of endinv ^ 
prraent order and substituting somethii^ based on freedom 


WHY WE MUST DISSOCIATE 
That IS why we must dissociate ourselves IrSm this tits.- 
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even apart from this^ th<* treatment accorded to the Indian 
people during the past year by the British authontiesi the- 
lattes attempt to cncouraTC every disruptive and reactionary 
tcndencyj their fora blc realization of money for the war from 
even the poor of India and thar repeated etfronts to Indian 
nationalism, arc such that we can ncvei lorgct or ignore No 
sdf-respccting people can tolerate such behaviour and the 
people of India have no intention of tolerating it / stand 
before you^ Sir^ as an initmdual being tried for certain offences against 
the State You are a symbol of that Slate But Y am something more 
than an individual also j too am a symbol at the present moment^ 
^ symbol of Indian nationalismy resolved to break away from ike Bnlisk 
Empire and achieie the Independence of India ^ Jt is not me that 
you are seeking to judge and condemn^ but rather the hundred of millions 
of the people of Jndia^ and that is a large task eien for a proud Empire 
Perhaps it may be that^ though 1 am standing before you on my tnal^ ti 
IS the British Empire itself that is on its ihal before the bar of the world 
There arc more powerful forces at uork in the world to-day 
than courts of law, there aic elemental urges for freedom and 
food and security which arc moving vast masses of the people^ 
and history is bang moulded by them The future recoracr 
of this history might well say that m hour of supreme tnal 
the Government of Bntain and the people of Bntain failed 
bc( ausc they could not adapt themselves to a changing world- 
He may muse o\ cr the fate of empire which has always fallen 
because of this weakness and call it desuny* Certain causes 
inevitably produce certain results We know the causes, the 
results arc inexorably in their tram. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


•Gan Indians Get Together ? 

fTHc following message cabled to the ** New York 
Times’’ Magazine of America by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm in July^ 1942 seeks to answer the charges of 
disunity brou^t by tike British Rulers against the 
Indian people in support of their reluctance to part 
with political power* After a careful and convincing 
analysis of the present problems of India Nehru 
asserts that Indian unity is not only possible but a 
dead certainty only if interested interference from 
outside in her internal affairs ceases to exist*] 

Can Indians get together ^ It is an odd title yet a 
significant one, for it tells us much in foui words It gives us 
an intimate and revealing glimpse into the minds of those who 
framed It It re\eals to us the premises and assumptions on 
which they base their consideration of the Indian problem It 
displays that patronizing superiority of outiook which we have 
come to associate with westerners when they deal with Eastern 
nations It has something of the white man’s burden about it 

Because^ of all this I was disinchned to write on this 
subject, for there is litde room for argument or reasoning when 
premises differ Our minds function in set grooves, and if 
even the impact of a world war with its attendant 
revolutionary changes does not pull them out from those 
deep hollows, how much can we expect from an appeal to 
reason ? 

This wai is a stupendous military spectacle, and all over 
ihcworldarmies, navies and an forces clash with cadi otficr 
and seek to gam the mastery These mighty conflicts already 
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Iiavf changed the shape of (he world and will undoubtedly 
&Ull further change the shape of things la romc. And yet 
greater changes arc happening in the minds of men, possibly 
none so great ns those invisible things that arc afTecting 
and gradually but surely putting nn end to tfic jcialjons 
betss-een Asia and Europe that subsisted for 200 years IIow- 
t%cr this war may develop, whatever tire end may be, what 
cv< n the peatc is going to be, it is certain that the Western 
Woild ran no longer dominate over Asia If ihjs is not 
rcnli/rd and if tin attempt js made to continue the old 
xci.Uionshtp in any form, this means the end of the peace and 
aiiolhf r disnstiotis conflict. 

Yet this IS not realized by (hose who shape the policies of 
sscsiern nations, hast of all by Britain. 1 he France of Vichy, 
grovelling tie fare Germany, still talks of the French Empire , 
the Nithcihnds, having lost already many of her vacl 
possessions, still speaks the offensive language of empire and 
endf asours to cling to what is left* Tiie nineteenth century is 
dead and gone but the minds of Biilain’s rulers still think in 
terms of that dead past That way lies no hope for the world oi 
for the pc arc (hat must inevitably come sometime or other 
Unless f^ondon and Washington brgin to think In terms of 
to*day and of free and equal Asia, they svill never reach 
a solution of the problems that confront them 

7 hat solution lies in accepting the fart of full and equal 
freedom lor all the rounines of Asia, of giving up the doctrine 
of lanal suj.riionty, which is no monopoly of the Nazis It 
lies in th£ leeognition of Indian independence, which will not 
only release tlic suppressed and pent-up cnergusofagreat 
nation but will be symbolic of a new freedom all over the 
world 

What a mess the nations of Europe made of this world 
with (heir perpetual conflicts, their eternal hates, their 
grabbing violence and cut-throat opportunism, with the 
misery they brought to their colonial territories, with two 
world wars in the course of a single generation I 

Not being able to look after their own houses, they 
presume to dominate over others and pose as their mentors. 
But no one values them at their achievements in sucncc, 
hleiaiurc or the application of science Behind all this there 
IS a lael of something which brings ihar achievements- 
periodically to nought Asia has looked at this lianging iccnc 
with the strength of ages behind her, and the past 200 years. 
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wt’h all tlieir sufiering and moitiiicationy are but a brief 
interlude in her long history 


That interlude is over A new chapter must begin. 
As*a IS learning rapidly what the West has to leach of science 
and ns applications and is trying to harmonize them with her 
old-tixne genius She has little to learn, much to teach about 
the philosophy of life and the art of living. 


Can the Indians gef iogetkei ? Tes^ ceriazTify^ if impediments in 
thetr way created by foreign auihonty are nmoied^ if th^ can face thetr 
problems without external interference. Euiy problem finally tttll he 
solved either by peaceful means or bj conflict^ though this may give nse 
to new problems Independent India will solve her problems or cease 
to be The past htsloiy of India shows us sheh as successfully tackled her 
problems and ont of every conflict of opposing forces had produced a new 
synthesis Synthesis is a domumnt bait of Indians cioihzdhon and 
history 

E\ccpt for China, there IS no great country in the world 
which has shown speh powerful umty throughout the ages as 
India That umty took political shape only rarely as it could 
not be stabihzed until rc^auvely recent developments in transport 
and communications made this easv If these developments had 
not token place u is possible th? t die United States of America 
might not have been a single nation 


Britain’s rule o\cr India lesd to political unity and also 
WAS a mean to bung the industrial revolution to India. 
Development of that levolution was, however, hindered by the 
Biitish, wTio encomaged feudal elements and prevmtcd 
mdustiial giowth The continuing process of synthesis also 
cnLmgT-^ disruptive fLes were 


r India’s history, here tvas the ride 

of a foicign people who had their cultural loots elseivh^ Sd 
who could only remain as foreigners evploiung the cou^y for 
ihcir own advantage There could be no synthesis 
and perpetual conflict w-as inevitable Yet out of this very 
powerful All-India Nationalist Mowme^ 
which became and is the symbol of pobtical unity. 

Independence, dtmoaaty and uiiify were the tnttars of ehir 
moaemenf In accordavee with old Indian traditions taCoZi % i . 
protiction and aitlonoiny uere promised to all rntnaniw l 
the essential laiitj oj the i«.„S S to thr7Z^o,Z‘\‘^ 
eettsliticlioii Independence means teveranre Jrm the BntiTEmp^t^ 
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but in Ihe New World li was realised lhai uolaUd nahonal existence 
was not possible or desirable* So India was prepared to join any 
international federation on an equal basts* Bui that coidd come only 
after recognition oj her independence and (hrough her free will There 
could be no compulsion In particular, India wanted to assomte 
herself closely with China 

There is now a demand on the part of some Muslimsi 
^presented by the Muslim LcaguCj for partition of India, and 
it must be remembered that this demand is a very recent one, 
hardlyfour years old* It must also be remembered that there 
is a large section of Muslims in India v'ho oppose it Feu' 
people take it scnously, as it has no political or economic 
background Americans who fought the Civil War to keep 
their Union together can appreciate how a proposal to divide 
(he country is resented by vast numbers of the Indian people. 

Thirty years ago the British Government introduced the 
principle of separate religious electorates m India, a fatal 
thing which has come in the ivay of development of political 
parties Now they have tried to introduce the idea of 
partitioning India, not only into tu'o but possibly many 
stearate parts, llixs was one of the reasons which led to 
bitter resentment of the Cnpps jnroposals The AUJndin 
Congress could not agree to (his, ^ct it went far and said if 
any temiorial unit clearly declared its desire to break away, 
the Congress could not think in terms of compelling it to stay 
in the Union. 

So far as minorities are concerned, it is accepted on 
common ground that they should be given fullest constitutional 
protection, religious, cultural, linguistic and every other way 
Backtvard minontics or classes should in addition he given 
special educational and other privileges to .bring them rapidly 
to the general level. 

The real problem so often referred to is that of the 
Muslims They arc hardly a minority, as they number -about 
90,000,000 and it isdiiHcult to see how even a majority can 
oppress them. As it happens, they arc largely concentrated m 
particular pmvinccs It is proposed to give full provincial 
a utonomy to every province reserving only certain all-India 
subj'ects for the Central Government, and this wjU give every 
opportunity for self-development in each cultural area Indeed, 
there may even be smaller autonomous cultural areas w}lhin 
the province 
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It is possible to devise many ways to pvc satisfaction to 
every conceivable minority claim The Congrep has said 
this must be done by agreement, not by a majority vote If 
agreement is not possible on anv point, then impartial 
arbitration should be accepted Fmally, if any territorial unit 
insists on breaking away after the experience of working in the 
union, there is going to be no compulsion to force it to stay, 
provided such severance is graphically possible. 

It must be remembered that the problem ^ of Indian 
minorities is entirely different from nationalities with entirely 
di detent racial, cultural and lingiustic backgrounds This is not 
so m India where, except for a small handful of persons, there 
is no difference between Hindu and Muslim in ra ce, culture or 
^ language The vast majority of Muslims belong to the same 
stock as the Hindus and w'ere converted to Islam. 

Few problems in the world to-day are basically so simple of 
solution as the Indian minoniy problem For various reasons it is 
important to-day and comes in ike way of progress^ yet it ts essentially a 
superficial problem without deep roots The real problems of I^ta 
are economic^ the poverty, of low standards As soon as these are 
tackled aggressively, as they should be, and modern industry grows, 
bringing htghej standards in itl train, the minority problem fades away, 
Jt has b(en a product of imcmplojv ent of (he middle classes, who had few 
jaocmes of work open to them and looked Jor employment to the State, 
^As State jobs were limited, demand rose for reservation of these for 
particular communities. 

Every attempt to solve the problem thus far has failed 
because there was always a third party — the British Government. 
If that Govcinment fades away, the whole background of titis 
problem changes when Indians have to look to themselves 
Gompuhion of events forces them to face reahty and to come to 
agreement The only nltcinaUvc is conflict, which every one is 
anMous to avoid, over a relatively trivial issue But even if 
there is conflict, that is preferable to the present stalemate, 
and It will produce a solution ’ 

The All-Indian Congress proposal has been that this and 
other problems should be considered and finally decided by a 
Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise The widest 
franchise is considered necessary, so the consideration of these 
questions should rest on those \ast numbers of people who ate 
far more interested in economic pioblems and who do not look 
for State employment. 
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^ Such economic problems cut across leligious boundaries 
and are common to Hindu, Muslim, Cbrisuan and Buddhist 
If such an Assembly could not come lo an agiccinent on any 
paracular minority mattcis they could txi icicricd to 
inlei national arbitration Wc are perfectly prepared to abide 
by the decision of such an international tnbunal in such 
matters But the question of arbitration docs not arise over 
thequesdon of independence That and the allied question 
o( self detcimination must be recognized and accepted bcfoic 
there IS a possibility of aibitiation over minoi matters On 
independence uxi cannbt compromise. 

Can the Indians gel together ? I have no doubt that 
they can and they wxIL Even to-day there xs an amazing 
unity of outlook among them and whatever their internal 
difierences might be, £ey stand for ind^cndcnce The real 
obstacle xn the way of real unity and progress is foreign 
domination. From every point of view it has become an 
urgent and immediate necessity that Britain should 
reunquish her hold in India and recognize Indian 
independence There is no other way and it is certain, that 
India must be given complete independence 

The approach of war to India has made this an even 
more vital question Independent India ^vould ticat America 
and Britain as allies in a common cntcrpiisc to iclca^ her vnst 
cncigy and icbourccs against every aggicssor who imi^dcd her 
territory But Indians can no longer function as slaves and 
underlings in their own country oi outside or tolcialc ixeinq; 
treated as chattels by dominant foicign authoi ity Submission 
to Uns isfoi them the woistlvind of spiritual degradation 

The East will put up with it no longci ^ Asia uill come 
back to her own though whatever travail arid suflciing fate 
may have in stoic for her China has poured out hci hcau’s 
blood in defence of fiecdom India would do likewise if the 
opportunity came to hci to fight for her ficedom She seeks no 
domination ovci olhciN, but si'C will put up uith no domination 
over herself. Only independence will release her fiom long 
bondage and allow her to play her pait fittingly in. the tcniblc 
drama^of the world lo-day« 
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Pakistan and Hindustan 

[Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has expressed his views 
freely, frankly, fully, Tearlessly and forcibly against 
Pakistan. ** There is no place for Pakistan in this 
age of Atomic Bomb,” he said. Tne foilowii^ is the 
press report of his ^ews on Pakistan expressed at 
Lahore on July 17, Srinagar on August 2, Lahore on the 
return journey August 25, and Delhi, August 29, 1945] 

LAHOKE, July 17 — Separate electorates must go. 

N Ail the present communal troubles in India are due to 
separate electorates,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addreso 
sing a press conference this afternoon at the residence of 
Mian Ifti&diai-ud-DiQ, Presliient of the Punjab Congress. 

Asked whether after the faduie ot the Simla Conference, 
the Goagicss would resume Congress Mtnbtrics in the 
piovmccs. Pandit Jawahailal Nchia ^aid that the rejumpaoii 
ol Ministries was not a question of opinion but it depended 
on the conditions picvaihng in the countiv Undci the 
present conditions it ^va3 inconceivable to form Ministries. 

Asked whether communal settlement was neccssaiyfor 
political settlement, he said theoretically it was not essential. 
The icmoval of untouchability, and settlement between 
Hindus and Mushms would obviously make India’s freedom^ 
battle caSiCr, but it might happen that ^before these things 
• arc totally achieved India attains freedom ” Tne foundation 
of piogicssu'c and stable society and state were harmony, 
\\n\u and social equality. Unless they wre achieved there 
^»ould be a conslanl obstiucUon to the running of government 
If communal unity was achieved beforehand, rothmo' 
like tliat ' ^ 
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Pandit Nehru, coniinuing, said that the di<!putt hcfwtcn 
the Congress and the League \ias not o\ci siats in tl'c 
L\ecuti\'c Council Hie Aind.imeiual principles of the 
Congi ess Mere involved TlicCongicss had giown on naiion.il 
foundation It was not possible foi the Congicss to give up 
its fundamentals That would mean hilling flic Ooiignss 
that exists to-day 

Referring to the leccnt stand ol the Muslim League, 
Panditji said that the League's nppioach was based on 
disunity of India and on mcdneval ty]ic of socicis. Ifc 
said by this he meant a religious gioitp Juiittioiiing as a 
political one. 

The Congicss had its political pi ogiainnic— to fight for 
Complete IndcpcnduiLL ol all irrtspciliM. ol i.istc .iiul 
creed Its door was open to all LommuintiLS, who hcliCMd 
in its politics This made it a political bodv On the 
other hand the Muslim League’s dooi was not open to .ill 
but to Muslims alone This made it n leligioiis gioiiji 
attempting to function as a political giotip, w‘hich gave it 
mediRval character 


NO PAKISTAN 

Pt. Nehru said llial he was opposed to division of 
India, not because he had any sentimental attachment to 
united India It w'as his progressive and modci n mind tli<s( 
made him believe that united India could make us a pnucrful 
state “A div'idcd India will belike a wesk slate, ii.iq.smi 
Iran, which in fact wctc not sovcicign but just satellite * 
powers, which stood at die nvcicyol gic.it nations ’ 

Pakistan, he said, w.is no solution of the (omniun.'it 
problem. In both the /ones, minoiiticv would i(m.iin. 
Moreover country' could be divided on ichgioiis b.'isis Pro- 
testants and Catholics lived together ns the same n.ition. This 
. was a point ovci wiiuli cvcivonc should poiidci .scriuusi). 
This was a poser to the Muslim Lc.-iguc nl<u “ Jhc L« u'lic 
can demand separation only of those nic.is where 
the Muslims arc m an ovciwJielining m.ijoiiiv It must 
be remembered lliat this me.ms divrii.n ol th ]unj.ibai.>l 
Bengal You cannot ask propli ol ihc'i .iii.is i.l IVigil 
and the Punjab wlicrc non-Muslinis .m in ni.'joiit) to go 
with P,ikist.in Will the Punj.ibis i.i Beng.illi, win tin r 
Muslims or Hindus, like their provinces which arc homogcneoui ' 
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linguistic units to be divided ? These are the problems to be 
faced If the Muslims want separation, no powd: can stop 
them, but I myself shall try my best to convince all that 
separation is not in the interest of an^nDne, certainly not bf 
the Muslims ” 

Moieover, he said, Mushm Leagues approach itself 
was self-contradictory “ You cannot cut the head with the 
idea of restormg it ” Therefore, the solution Panditjee 
suggested, was that these should be ■semi-independent auto- 
- nomous provinces vnth all possible protection to the minorities 
-^cultuial, linguisuc and religious 

Asked now that the Simla Conference had failed, what 
would be the future programme of the Congress, Pandit 
Nehru said ‘^the Congress will take stock of the whole 
situation — all that happened since 1 942, and will lay emphasis 
on the work of re-organisation ” 

It was difficult to say for how long, in the circum- 
stance, would the present world survive. In view of this 
state of ffie world the questions like that of Pakistan raised 
in India had no use and were meaningless. 

To-day the state of the countries in Europe, PL Nehru 
said, was even worse than the Indian States The need of 
the hour was that mstead of raising slogans of Pakistan and 
putting forth schemes of division, small countries should join 
in the Federation to save themsdves from destruction. India, 
he said, was a vast country and instead of raising these 
minor issues of Pakistan, tliey should think of planning and 
increasing the lesourccs and of the icmoval of unemployment 
He and the Congress were thinking of forming a Federation 
of Free India ^vith other countries, but these minor questions 
of Pakistan and the like diverted their attention from the 
leal issues It was a pity that the communal orgamsations 
in India made the demand for freedom as conditional They 
did not treat it as the first and foremost demand. It was 
due to fear and imstrust of each other. The Sikhs and the 
Muslims \\ere brave commumtics and they had nothing to ' 
fcai from the Hindus The Congress had declared that 
Pakistan was injurious both to India as a whole and to those 
who demanded it Hmvcver if the Mussalmans insisted on it 
they would have it But Pakistan appeared to him to be an 
impracticable problem The Congress had conceded the right 
of self-determination to the Muslim, but the question was how 
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the Pakistan was to be enforced. They should consider it with 
a cool head It was a gicat compheated pioblem and Uiat 
was why the Mushm League had not so iai defined it li 
Pakistan was given, tlicn parts of the Punjab and Bengal where 
the Hindu population was m majoiity would join Hindustan 
and both Punjab and Bengal would have to be divided He 
could not imagine for a moment that any sensible Punjabi or 
Bengab would like then piovincc to be divided into two parts 
when their cultuic and language were the same 

Pakistan was only a sentimental slogan and unless it 
was defined, who would give it and who would take it ? 

If the Punjab, Ft Nenru said, was divided into two parts 
the wealthy part mth majoiity ofl^ndus and Sikhs would go 
to Hindustan and Pakistan would not be sound linancially^also 

These problems, he said, would not demand solution by 
the Congicss Oi tlie British Government or any one else But 
they would be solved of then own accord in accoi dance with 
the conditions prevailing m the world He was sure Uiat even 
it India w'os divided, the dnision would be tcmpoiaiy. 

Piocceding, Pandit Nehru referred to happenings of 1942 
and said that it was impossible for India to bear the insult to 
the flag oi Indian Independence and its bcaras and tliosc 
who laid down then li\xs loi upkcc^ng the prestige of India 
were maityrs and he appieciatcd then sacnficc 

Continuing his speech, Pandit Nclnu said that not only 
India but the whole woiid was passing tliiough a aitical 
phase. It was not India alone which %vas faced with coin^i- 
calcd pioblcms, but suuli problems arose in otkci countnes 
also In this rapidly changing woiJd they should not get 
nervous but should Lc ready to sohif tlicsc problems with 
i^mnc&s Sucli problems w*erc bound to aiise, when India 
was marching last tow aids iiccdom 

SBINAGAB, Aug. 2.^“ The Congress is strongly of the 
opinion that India should not be divided into umts The 
need of the hour, facth for economic and defensive reasons, 
was India shculd remain a united country. Email States 
in the world of iomonow have no futuic^ in stoie and they 
are suie to be i educed to the static satellite States 
like, Iraq and Iran. The tendency of Big Powers is to form 
federation or confederation. India will be finished if it is 
divided. I stand for a South Asia Federation of India, Iraq, 
Iran, Afghanistan and Burma.” These observations were 
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made by Pt Jawahasal Nehru in response to a suggestion 
contained in an address which Sheikh Abdullah, the 
gg chmir Leader presented to Ft Nehru on the oscasion of 
a public reception held in Ft. Nehru’s honour at Hazuri 
Bagh* 

Sh^kh Abdullah had in his address reqriested Ft. 
Nehru to persuade the Congress to declare self-determination 
of na^nalitics as an integral part of Congress programme. 

RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GROUPS 

Ft Nehru, replying to the address in the piesence of one 
lakh of people said that the mam problem before them uas the 
freedom of India and all other problems would be solved 
after Indian Independence has been achiei ed Congress had 
already acceded the right of self-determination of nationalities. 
Pt N^ru made it cleai that he did not want to force any 
umt to lemam in biggei India, but it must also be remembered 
that if a umt want^ to remain aloof, then ^\l£llIn itself he 
shall have to give the same right of self-determioauon to 
others as it hked to have it for itself He asset ted that he stood 
for the ngbt of self-determination for groups even 

Replying to another suggestion made by Sheikh Abdulla, 
Avho bad pleaded for immed ate communal settlement, Pt 
Nehru said that efforts had been made by die Congress during 
the last decade for settlement of the communal issue, but he 
regretted that each time the door had been banged against the 
Congicss Vested interests appealed to stand for sieius quo 
Ifsomebody did not' want setdement of the -communal issue, 
what could die Congress do ^ He regretted that under the 
cloak of reLgxon, disrupme tcndcnacs were being encouraged 
and India's progress was being retarded m the name of rehgxon 
by interested persons 

^ Pt. Nehru piocecding declared, " Those who continue to 
stand m our way and rctara our progress towards the goal of 
freedom shall have to be removed.” Pc. Nehiu added that 
India \vas stronger to-day for what had happened dunng the 
last three years and had enhanced out prestige 

LAHORE^ Auq 25 — ibis age of Alomte Bombs andtiie 
rapidly changing worlds ptoblems bkc that of Faktslan haoc no beartng 
and use The real problem foi various cohnhics tsjtol that of separation 
but of confcdcralioi. cud unification to sa^e Oicinsclves from destruction ** 
Thus declared Pandit Jawaharlal Kekru addiesstng a mammoth 
gathering of about two lakhs at ike Kapurthala House grounds to^nigku 
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The meeting was litncd to be held at 9 p. m but people 
started pounng in from the aty in unending ;&eams irom 7 
p m and by the scheduled time the whole spacious grounds, 
the roads ncaiby and the balconies of the Kapurihala House 
and the surrounding buildings were packed to capadty About 
10,000 women wcie present The loud speakers unfortunately 
failed and pandemonium prevailed foi full t^>o hours The 
atmosphere being vu> close about twehc persons including 
Bibi Amar Kaur, fainted and h^ to be remoted to the rostrum, 
fanned and ultimately taken to their houses 

Pandit Jawaharlal, who amt'cd at the meeting at about 
9*30, was greeted with thunderous slogans of ** Pt Nehru 
Zinda-bad * He felt anno] cd at the failuie of loud speakers 
and took the oiganisers of the meeting to task 

Ahei waiting for full two hours, Pandit Jaw ahailal rose to 
speak He said that he had gone to Kashmir to see the rapidly 
(hanging w'oild iiom the high peaks of mountains and to 
compaic it with the woxld of the past 23 ycais and to think of 
the past and future of India There ^vas no doubt that India, 
for the freedom of which they w^rc fighting to-day, was agreat 
country in ages gone by India ruled ovei various other 
countries of Asia, and its avihsation and culture spread far and 
%vide. X 

But why was it that India had gone down to-day and 
was under foreign bondage ^ It w*as because of the narrowness 
of our vision Theie was misuse of religion When the wxxrld 
w^as CKpcricncing rapid revolutions, it was a pity that Indians 
were sticking on to their old things Mistrust and partisan 
spint and communal bickcnngs were looming large in India. 

Pandit Nehru said that the use of two Atomic bombs had 
destroyed five lakhs of people in two cities of Japan Nippon 
bad been compelled to smiender In spite of their victory, Ft 
Nehru said, the Bntish had been reduced to a second-rate poiw 
as a result of the picscnt war , America and Russia rcmainra 
the first-iatc powers. Revolutions were coming in the world, 
countries woe thinking how to save themselves from destruction 
by combimng but in India they were still fighting among them- 
selves, not only foi oflSces but for position and power an political 
parties Alter the Jallianwala tragedy 25 years ago, India was 
changing to-day and dnfung rapidly towards revolution The 
Congress was the only organisation which was respondblc for 
^awakenmg among the masses in India and fighting for thor 
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freedom. The Mushm League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
other communal orgamsations were opposmg the Gougress^ to- 
day But the^Congress was their mother These oxganisacions 
had so far ’fconfined themselves to copying the Congress in 
adoptmg resolutions and ^ wanted ’to achieve their object by 
mere threats They “were not prepared to put them to test and 
danger as the Gongresi was doing He asked the Indians to 
understand the changing world and to avoid partisan spirit 
and strife 

Referring to the demand of Pakistan by the Muslim 
League, Pandit Nehru laid that the problem of Pakistan had 
no use for the world in this age of Atomic Bombs It became 
ineffective and had no beanng m these days of development 
ofsaence The problem before the various countries was 
not to separate but to confederate to save themesdves 
from dcsUuction The scheme of Pakistan aimed at division 
of India in small parts The view of the Indian National 
Congress was that the scheme of division of India Avas a 
dangerous scheme and could not faalitatc the smooth working 
of free India. They did not 'want freedom for keeping one 
part of India imder the sword of the otlier, but they wanted 
economic development of India If some part of India insisted 
• on separation the Congress would try to persuade it not to do 
so, but if It wanted to go out of Hindustan the Congress would 
allow It to do so. Maulana Azad, Congress President, had 
made this dear in his statement 

This long story of Pakistan had no place in this fiist 
changing world. The question of its acceptance and rejection 
did not arise because Mr. Jinnah, the League President, had 
not so far defined what he meant by it. Pakistan was not a 
thing in their pocket to be made over at a moment’s notice. 

If the Frontier Province, Punjab and Bengal demanded 
self-determination, the Congicss would be prepared to give, 
said Pt Nehru He advised the Hindus, Muslims and Silis 
of the Punjab and Bengal to think twice before embarking upon 
division of their provinces m two. They should bear in mind 
that, though their religions were different, then culture, 
'civilisation and language were tlie same He referred to the 
Bengal famine, « which took a toll of fix'C million men The 
problems of starvation and nakedness, he said, w'crc the real 
problems m India and they could be solved only by the 
National Government The Congress was the largest national 
organisation of India The Congress alone could deliver goods ; 
no communal org^isation could speak for India. The 
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Congress, he said, despite repression, had come out successful 
and svilh double the force The Congress, he said, si-as the only 
weapon for India’s freedom He appealed to tlic people to 
slicngthen the Congress, an organisation which was figliUng 
with the British Government and would not icsl^ until India’s 
independence was acliicved 

NEW DELffli Aug, 29,-^Paiidit Jav/aharlsl Nehru in an 
informal chat with New Delhi journalists to-day answered a 
number of questions on diverse subjects such as Indian 
Communists and the Congress^ atom bomb, Pakistan, 
elections and war criminals, 

QJLJE&TION OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

llic Gongicss PrPMdcnt’i statement on sdf-dctcimination 
concclI> represented the Congicss view, said Pandit Nchiu 
Hie Congicss position was that India should remain n national 
unit but ^vjth a vast deal of piovincial autonomy for the 
fcdcraUng units. But at the same time if the population of a 
unit st^uficnillv declared tliat they svould not be jn the common 
unit then the Congress would not compel them to stay in the 
unit Thus the Congress iccogniscd the right of scpaiation or 
scli-dctcinunation He, hoivcvcr, thought it would be injurious 
to cut up India and set up communiiics and groups as separate 
stales 1 hat nould be injurious tf> the defence, development 
and planning of the countrv 

Nonctljcless if some units wanted to part company, they 
might do so,' provided they did not also diag others ufao did not 
want to go Ihc dcciMon must he taken by nil the inhabitants. 
It should be tcnitorial sclf-dcLcimination. He thought that 
once the liccdom for scpaiation tvas recognised then tlic uige 
for separation would go The question must be considered 
di^assionatcly. His personal views on the question were 
difrcient It did not matter whether India was one nation 
or more than two nations, Thcicwas hardly any satisfactory 
dciiiution of a nation It could be argued from histoncal, 
cultural, racial and a bundled other points If hundred 
nations wanted to pull together, then it ^vas one nation If a 
particiilai community or group did not want to pull together 
with the icst of Uic country, tlicn it did not matter whether 
,it was one nation or two nations I call it an alien element m 
the country, he said It cannot be absoibcd and >ou cannot 
digest it Some way has to be found to suit both parts. Look 
at this whole tiheory of two nations. The theory is supposed to 
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be based on rdigion. This is what I cannot understand in the 
modern context of the world I have heard about it in the 
Middle Ages Two nations of India are based on religion and 
they aie interlocked in every village It will be lernbly difficult 
to transfer population There v»ili be tremendous upheaval. 
Suppose a division of India takes place on the basis of iv\o- 
nation theory Obviously m one part of the countiy there 
vmII be millions of people owing allegiance, according to this 
two-nation theory to another part of the country where one- 
tenth of the population w'lll owe allegiance to the first part AVe 
artr not thinl.ing of tcrritoiial lo)altxCS hue but religious 
loyalties. According to this tlieoi^ the Hindus in the Mudim 
parts will be aliens and Muslims in Hindu paits will siLo be 
aliens If you accept this theory ail sorts of difficulties aie 
bound to anse Aliens could not be wholl,' incoiporatcd in a 
state and in case of war thev' woiiM become very dangerous 
elements 



Indian National Army 

[Pandit Nehru has supparted the cause of the officers 
and soldiers of the Indian National Army. He has 
called them'as'’patriots, although misguided, and they 
have fought the British Army with nationalistic 
intentions The following is the press report of his 
two interviews which ho granted to the Associated 
Press of India at Srinagar and New Delhi on August 19, 
and August 28, 1945 respectively.] 

I 

Tliere is one matter which has been paining and 
troubling me for some umc, but to which I have made no 
reference so far, because any mention of ic might liavc been 
misundci stood But now that the %vai has ended, there is no 
such reason for remaining silent on that issue This concerns 
the 20|000 or more prisoners of tlic so-called Indian National 
Aimy, which had been foimcd in Malaya and Burma I was 
of the opinion thtce years ago and am still of the opinion that 
the leaders and others of this army had been misguided in 
many ways and had failed to appreciate the larger consequences 
of their unfortunate association with the Japanese. 

Three years ago I was asked m Calcutta what I svould do 
if Subhns Bose led an army into India on the plea of liberating 
India 1 replied then that I W'ould not hesitate to resist this 
invasion even though I did not doubt that Subhns Bose and 
his Indian colleagues and follow^crs were motivated by the 
desire to free India and wcie m no way mere tools of the 
Japanese Nevertheless^ they had put themselves on die 
wrong s dc and were functiomng undci the Japanese auspices 
No peison could oomc to India in this way or under such 
foreign auspices 

Therefore, whatever the motive behind the people, they 
had to be resist^ in India or outside. 
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But the situation has completely changed wih the end of 
war And now a very large number of offacers and soldiers of 
this Indian National Army, as it is called, aie prisoners, and 
some of them at least have been executed. 

Though propel information is lacking, it as relmbly 
stated that very bad treatment is being given to them in prisons 
and forts, ^ere they are kept and many of them live the sha- 
dow of death. I do not wish to complain to the Bntisb for the 
strict military rule They could plead justification for treating 
with rebds in any way they like But as an Indian and as one 
lepresenting m this respect the views of almost all Indians of 
whatever party or group, I would say that it would be supieme 
trag^y if these ofiiccrs and men arc liquidated by way of 
punishment 

Whatever their feehng and mistakes may have been in 
the pasty and these were senous, there can be no doubt that 
they are a fine body of young men, taken as a whole, £bie 
officers and fine rank and file and that their dominating motive 
w^as love ior India’s freedom At any time, it would have been 
wrong to treat them loo harshly, but at this tune, v\hcn it is 
siid Uiat big changes are impending in India, it W'ould be a 
ver>" grave mistake, leading^ to iar-reachmg consequences, if 
they were treated just as orainary rebels, the punishment given 
to ihcm would in efiect be a punishment on ail India and all 
Indians and a deep wound would be created in nuUions 
of hearts In tins matter, iortunately theic is no communal 
question, for these officeis and men are Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs 

From such accounts as have come to me, it appears 
pi^bablc that this Indian National Army first took shape when 
Singapore was almost surrounded by the Japanese and mo&t 
of the Bntisli army left by boats. The Indian army m Malaya 
was, therefore, left stranded by the foi tunes of war and was 
completely at the mcicy of tlie Japanese. 

Al that (tme a junior ojjicer of the British Indian Army^ Sardar 
Mohan Singh^ apparently got into touch with the Japanese Command 
and organised the remnants of the Indian troops there, which amounted 
to nearly 7,000. Although Mohan Singh, to some extent co-operated 
with the Japanese, they resisted tneir encroachments tn many ways and 
reused to be a tool ui their hands After many months, matters »came 
to a crisis and Mohan Stngh, who had proved a very efficient and brave 
organiser, was arrested by the Japanese and disappeared completely^ 
Probably, he was executed by the Japanese 
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This in itself shows the curious snd dnomsilous position of 
this Inoian National Army and how jtsleadeis wvie continually 
irympf to picvcnt the exploitation of then men for Japanese 
impel laljsr purooses How far they succeeded in this I do not 
l.na\\ But the motive undc 2 l>ing their action comes out 
clearly and it i:» important 

In \icw of all this, I earnestly tiuat that nothing will be 
done in regard to these prisoners of ivhich will lead to an 
adduionai festering SOI c in India’s mmd and heart Wi^ the 
end of war, the imricdiatc exigency past, laigcr considciations 
should ptcs'ail 

Commenting on the Government of India’s communique 
on the ticatmcnt to be accorded to the Indian National Army, 
Pandit Jaw aharlal Nehru, in an interview to-day said "lam 
glad thcit the Government of India ha^c issued a communique 
in legard to the pnsoners of the Indian National Army formed 
in Malaya in 1942 Tlic \eil at last has been lifted, but facts 
are still hidden I would suggest that those facts, or many of 
them, should be icleascd to the pubho What is the total 
number of oilicers and prisoners of this army in the various 
foits, canps and prisons of India ^ 

^Vhat action has aheady been taken in regard to any of 
them? What were the original circumstances which led to the 
formation of this Army m Malaya, for inuance ? 

^ It has been seated, with what authority I do not know, 
that they wcic left [here to sliilt foi themselves Many points 
of cons'itutioncd law ausc and these should Lc considered 
carefully by competent experts of those laws It may be 
maintained that any such Aim), foimcd in the ciicumstances 
then* existing and recognised by a foreign pow'ci as an 
independent aimy, gains status of a combatant force and its 
prisoners should be ticatcd os ordinaiy prisoners of war I am 
not expert enough in constitutional law to give an opinion, but 
I am suic this matter is worthy of caincst consideration 

** The main point, however, is not one of Jaw It depeneb 
on the approach to the question Is it a completely English 
and non-lndian approach, or is it an Indian approadi ? I can 
understand and appreciate the English approach, but I can also 
understand and not only appreciate but deeply feel the Iriflian 
approach, wluch, I think, must be common not only m the 
civilian population of Indian but also in the Bntish Indian 
army* 
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“ The \var is over happily for all of us'and problems must 
be viewed in terms of peace and not* of uar. Politi^l 
consequences of any act of se\ere punishment must be taken 
into consideration and diere is no doubt that such political 
consequences might be deep and, far-ieachmg In this 
connection, a possible companson common, though not ^vholly 
apposite, IS that of the Marquis in Fiance IVhen the German 
army wanted to deal Mith the Marquis as rebels of the Petain 
Government, General Eisenliower very nghtly issued a stern 
^^^mmg to them and told them that the Maquis must be treated 
as combatant forces and allowed the prhnleges of pnsoners 
of war. 

There can be no doubt that this Indian National Army 
functioned as regular, oigamscd, disciphned and uniformed 
combatant force There can be no mistake in this It ivas 
unfortunate that many of them were misguided enough to 
support a 'Wrong cause, but it should never be forgotten that 
they had no desire or intention of supporting that cause as 
sucli, but were moved by their passion for India’s freedom. I 
have no doubt in my mind that the vast majonty of the Indian 
men and officers of the British Indian Army %vill appreciate 
generous treatment to their old comrades in arms.” 



The Punjab and The Punjabis 

[The Punjab finds a special place in the heart of 
JaTvaharlal, because we mounted him upon the white 
horse in 1930 and helped him to pass the Resolution 
on Complete Independence ! He loves the heroic 
Puiyabis but he is disgusted with the present Punjab 
politics. Consequently his rebuke loathe people of 
the Punjab is timely and let us hope it will fructify 
into the flower of increased effort for Complete Inde- 
pendence ] 

BIGGEST MEEIING I HAVE EVER ADDRESSED 
IN MY LIFE 

** Let the soldier Premier, Malik Khizar Ha) at Khan 
Tiwana take up the case of (he members of the Indian National 
Army, majority of whom happen to be Punjabis and sa\c 
thesr lives,” observed Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru"' addressing the 
second mammoth meeting of the citizens of Lahore. Thou- 
sands of people including men, wemen and children started 
pooling in from all paits of Lahore and subuibs^incc 2 
o’clock To-day’s arrangements at the meeting %\c 2 ic, however, 
perfect and the cioud unlike yesterday behaved in a most 
disaplincd manner and listened to Panditji’s speech in pin- * 
drop silence Congic«s \oluntccrs wcic at their pests control- 
ling the ciowd tactfully 

Lalajagat Narain, President of the Distnct Coiigicss 
Committee wws in the chair 

Pandit Jawalt^rlal, who unexpectedly arnved at the 
irg oactly ai 7 p m , was greeted with slogans of Zinda-bad 
ard rcccixcd yiolcngcd o\ alien as Ic lose to addic&s the 
gathering. 

Panditji addicsscd the meeting fbi full two liouis 
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Pandit Ja'^aharlal congratulated the dtizens of Lahore 
for their unusual discipline at yesterday's meeting %\hich -was 
the biggest meeting he had ever addressed throughout his 
public career. It was yesterday as it was to-day a pleasing 
sight to see ^ast concourse of p^ple assembled here Why 
w'as it so ^ It was because as a humble servant* of the nation 
and the motherland he had become a S}mbol of their eyes like 
national flag v. He belonged to the nation ^ and the 
nation had made him ^Despite the rigours of jail life he 
considered himself fortunate that the people of India confided 
m him and his only anxiety was that he should not lower the 
prestige of India 

Thousands of people, he said, \vhom they did not know 
an(Lwho weie not heard of, had made great sacnfices in the 
cause of India’s freedom lakhs had woiked for the Congress 
and had helped in raising India to jts present position 


PARTY BICKERINGS IN PUNJAB 

Referring to the Punjab, Pandit Nehru pointed out that 
Punjabis had more latent energy and more enthusiasm ard 
keen desiie for freedom. 

The ProMnre was supenor in many respects to several 
other prov’inces, but its energy was being w’astcd by party 
bickcnngs and personal squabbles at the cost of large inteests 
of the country than other province. 


Proceeding Pandit Nehru brought home to all those 
present the tremendous sacrifices made by countries like 
Britain, Russia, America and China for the hberation of 
thar TOuntry Similar sacrifices had not yet been made Hy 
India for the cause of freedom of their country ^ 

Pandit Jajvaharlal pointed out that he had no intention 
ofaimnnisingAe sacnfices made by thar countn'men dume 
the last tliirce ^ears They all knew through what f 

regime ofrcprcssion scirc provinces of India had passed and 

how efibrts were made by the authontics to crush the national 
movement in the country 


Tracing ihehistoiTofthe Ctongrcss durine the last 2*i 
^rars Pandit Nehru said that ci-er «nce thKt nomce^ 
oration motement, launched by Mahatma Gandhi, tlm 

ro Sfs progress It was cntiX’ due 

fi.™ ^ 1 country passed through the 

^ August. 1942 The Ckmgress being an 

unlawful association during all these years, the enthusfams 
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of the people of the country had not abated m the least 
During the shoit period after his release he had clearly seen 
that a new hfe had undoubtedly been infused among the peo- 
ple throughout the length and breadth of India, The masses 

■were still yearning for the freedom of the country 

/ 

EXHORTATION TO PUNJABIS 

Pandit Nehru exhorted the Puiyabccs Ib dciivc the maxi* 
Tnnm benefit from the latent energy and unbounded enthusiasm 
which they possessed in an abundant degree and to use that 
energy in securing the freedom of the country 

Continuing, Pandit Jawahailal said that on the one hand 
the Muslim League had raised the issue of Pakistan, while on 
Ac othei hand, Acy were busy with economic, political, social 
and cultural problems aficcting Ac world India could not 
stand isolat^ unit unmindful of svhat was happening all over 
the world Some people in India were clamouiing for vivi- 
section of the country while the world was drifting towards 
federation of several countries foi the safcguaid oi future 
struggles Nobody, he said, could compel a particular unit to 
remain attached to particular federation against Aeir will 


DEMOBILISATION 


Referring to the problem of demobilisation in India, 
Pandit Nehru said that it was a complex issue and added 
that present Government of India would not be able to success- 
fully tackle this difficult question of resettling 20 lakhs of Indian 
soldiers, although Acy were expressing giave concern for their 
futurct 


Pandit Nehru alluded to another problem, which, ho said, 
had been constantly distuibing his peace of mmd for the last 
few days regarding Ac treatment to be meted out to the 
soldiers of the “ Indian National Army,” who had sided wiA 
Tapan AlAough the speaker was ^confirmed m his opinion 
that their acUon in joining Ac enemy vras absolutely wiong 
and unfortunate, Acy were actuated by noble moPvcs foi the 
freedom of India. Freedom, he said, could not be secured 
by joining any foreign nation. The country, however, would 
wBh lenient treatment towards them and would like to know 
as to what was happening behind Ac scenes as ii^rds Acir 
fate Any hasty action agamst them might spoil the rdataons 
between England and India. 
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Concluding bis speech Pandit Ja\\*ahailal ap{^aled to 
all those present to sink their personal and party differences 
and work unitedly to solve the bigger issues of freedom of 
the country. 

Addresdng the gathering, Ft Nehru gave his vieiv of 
India s history and how it had evoh^ with special reference 
to^the history^ of the Asiatic people. He began, of course, by 
refemng to the Punjab, which he described as a strange 
province with many peculianties He said often it is stated 
that he felt anno>ea with the Punjab and chided the 
Punjabis That was so, said Pt Nehru, but he wanted to add 
that c\cr>' province and people had their peculianties and 
shortcomings It W'as easy to weigh them with good points 
which evc|Tr province and its people ha\e But he wanted 
to assure liis Punjabi fnends that chiding or rebuking for 
any shortcoming could be gi\'cn only whcic there eMSted no 
formalities and his rebuke and chiding to them were alwa)S a 
form of^ affection for them 

Replying to an interruption that the Kashmiris are half 
Punjabis, Pt Nehru said the Kashmiris refuse to accept 
that He, however, mentioned that he fdt himsdf closdy 
connected with this Punjab, because his mother was a 
Punjabi and he used to come and stay m the Punjab in his 
younger days 

One thing, however, which he did not like was that any 
^oplc or leaders of a province should go about asking favours 
from the British rulers It did not look nice to him that such 
disunguishcd leaders as Master Tara Singh or others should 
ask for favours from British rulerf^ « \Ve must all unite and 
carve our own destinies ” 


In the course of his talk, Pandjt Nehru paid a dowinic 
tribute to the people of the Punjab and said *T go ba<* 
2°*” Lahore and Uic Punjab w'lth vivid memories of these 
mrcedays A visit to the Punjab is always rather frightening 
bemuse of the exubeiance of its people but it is also an 
exnilaraung ^penence I have long been convinced that the 
people of the Punjab aie a magnificent matcnal for the great 

difference has 

^ ^ j energies arc often diverted into mutually 

OTntradictory channels. But 1 haxc always found that tlie 
disputes are all at the top and the mass of people arc not too 
^eu^they are influenced. So far 
•’■““Sh vas™. 
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Their bold is not organisational as such It is an 
attraction to the ideals of the Congress If it can be turned 
into organisational hold, the Congress will sweep all in front of 
it That can be done only on the basis of masses, especially 
those in the rural areas The tune seems to npe for doing that 
and I appeal to all Congressmen and to all those hundreds and 
thousancls who have honoured me and moved me by their 
affectionate love to turn their minds to this vital task T^cy 
must all try to foiget past conflicts and differences among them- 
selves and remember only that they arc the proud standard- 
bearers of the cause of India’s freedom and nationalism, which 
the Congress has represented so worthily for such a long time. 
We want as large numbers as IS possible foi this ^^o^k, but it 
must be rcn&embered also that, ultimately, it is the quality that 
always counts and quality alone Each Congressman must 
remember that by his acts he may bnng honour to the Congress 
or he may bnng dishonour also, for be must 1>c judged by 
higher standards than others We have ourselves set the 
standard higher and we must try to live up to it 

Repression only helps in strengthening our national 
movement Its latest proof is all that happened after August 
1942 The Congress has come out hundred pei cent stiosgex 
from the struggle with thousands of new enmustiastic cadics 
thrown up, observed Pandit Jawahailal Nehru while 
addressing a closed-door meeting of Congressmen About 2,000 
workers from aU over the province attended 



Nehru Miscellany 

[Since Nehru’s release from the British Jaili the 
Indian public has been thirsting to know his views 
on each and every topic of the world. He has been 
pelted with questions everywhere to esctract his views 
on every possible subject It is remarkable that 
youth of the country do^ not fling their queries at 
Mahatma Gandhi or Mohammad [Ali Jinnah. It is 
Nehru whom they have made the target of their 
curiosity and the custody of their ofifections ] 


SRINAGAR) ^ Aug 7 — I consider it dangerous for 
religious oiganisations to dabble in poUtics,” said Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru, replying to an addnis of >velGonie 
presented to him by the Yuvak Sabha on behalf of the 
Kashmiri Pandits 

Pandit Nehru said ** India has been hatmed by 
communal organisations If you also run m communal 
channels you are degraded ” 

He added . " In Kashmir the Muslims aic 95 per cent, 
of the population If you Kashmiri Pandits remain on 
immical terms with the Aluslims, it is not in your interest 
Tlicrc is a mass movement already in the State. The 
Maharaja or tlie Bntish Government wll not always piotect 
you It behoves you to live in peace u'lth your Muslim 
neighbours ^ Tlie National Conference has started a national 
movement in the State Every Kashmiri should help it 
Unemployment cannot be solved by a small num&cr of 
Goxernment services. It can only be solved by setting the 
the* olutionaiy changes are fast approadiing 
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ATOMIC BOMB 

It was high tune, said Pandit Nehru, that they should 
concentrate all their efTorts in finding out a solution of the 
future problems that were facing India and the ivorld Sui^ 
revolutions as were taking place at present had never befoic 
taken place in the history of the world The Atomic bomb 
which had now' been invented, had created neiv problems 
for humamty Indians were still engrossed with ithe old 
worn-out problems and had been least affected by the 
world factors. 

t • 

SLOGANS WONT SOLVE PROBLEMS 

Neither slogans nor prayers, said Pandit Jawahar Lai, 
\vould solve their problems The povei^ty of India was 
disturbing him at the moment and it was his first concern, 
he said, to devise ways and means to end this 

CONGRESS POLICY 

Pandit Ndiru then described Congress pohcy in the 
hght of the 8th August Resolution and its iurther darification 
by Maulana Azad regarding thenght of self-determination 
for any section of the people. He said Pakstan was undefined 
so far and was unworkable 

He then referred to the happenings of August 1942 and 
thought that it had strengthens the faith of the people 
m fi^edom .. t 

Panditji stressed the strength and importance of the 
Congress as against communal organisations which were 
pursuing ideals of crude freedom by having recourse to methods 
of opportumsm 

He desenbed such a policy as sliort-sighted , 

He said the Congress wouM f^ht the elections on the 
stiength of its pnnciplcs and he would not like to have their 
vote out of any compromise He thought that the country was 
solidly behind them. 

In concludon he praised Subhas Chandra Bose 
and urged the Government to accord better treatment to 
soldiers of theTndidn National Army and asked the Punjab^ 
Government to release all the pohtical prisoners, some of whom 
were rotting in jail smee the First Great War. 

Pandi^i left for Delhi by Frontier MaiL 
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ATOMIC BOMB 

1 

On tbc Atomic bomb Pandit Nehru_ had a scientist's 
outlook Long ago he had taken degree in science and had 
studied physics before the present development vath the atom 
He 'was fascinated with the theory that almost anything could 
be made radio-active. In the spare moments of a pohtiaan's 
life he bad tried to read saence and was greatly interested in 
the Atomic bomb The discovery had released tremendous 
forces in the world which could be used for good or evil 
For the time being it had been used only to destroy aties and 
kill people There was now a race in this world bet^veen 
constructive forces and destructive forces 

Since the last generation that race had become more and 
more frantic and Avith the coming of the Atomic bomb it 
looked as though one of them must win Which would win he 
could not say 1 am not interested in the destruction of men 
in the world, but th^ is no good making a fuss about it^ he 
said It could not be"kept a seciet for long and m fact xhost 
of the advanced countries wcie on the 'verge of discovcrmg it. 
Undoubtedly they would (have it and use it if the war came 
again That meant tremendous destruction From a humanita- 
rian point of view he \\'ou1d enquire into the basic cause It 
%vas a very grave responsibility for any country that use Atomic 
bombs A very great responsibility rests with the Umted 
States It justified the use of Atomic bomb on the ground that 
It stopped uar but by unleashing such a weapon it had created 
a dangerous situation The Atomic bomb brought a measure 
of hope also Faced with such a destructive weapon people 
wake up 

Asked if the future Government of India would have 
atomic bombs m their armoury, Pandit Nehru said that so long 
as the world ^w'as constituted as it wasj every country would 
have to devise and use tlie latest scientific devices for its 
piotection He had no doubt India would develop* her scien- 
tific researches and hoped Indian scientists would use the 
atomic ibree for constructive purposes But if India w^s 
threatened she would inevitably try to defend herself by all 
means at her disposal. He hoped India, in common with other 
countries, would prevent the use of Atomic bombs 

IS JSUBHAS BOSE WAR CRIMINAL ? 

An Amencan journalist asked for clarification of Pandit 
>ichni’s attitude to Subhas Chandra Bose who, he said, was not 
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^ probably dead but alive in Saigon. He said that Bose should 
be treated as a war criminal because his men fought and fctllod 
many Americans and he extorted money from the poor in 
Burma and Malaya. An Indian correspondent intervened and 
said that no case of the Indian National Army having fought 
the American forces had ever come to sight, llis investigations 
showed that Bose’s government levied some kind of lax on 
Indians only. 

Pandit Nehru reiterated hi& views on Subhas Chandra # 
Bose. He resented the suggestion tliat Subhas Bose should be 
dealt with as a war criminal Pandit Nehru said personally I 
should be very happy if all persons considered as war criminal 
arc brought to trial and facts come out. But they should be 
tiled by Amcrcian and Indian judges as well And m my list 
thcic will be many high ofliciafs sitting m Delhi who will be 
war criminals The judges should be impartial. Pandit Nehru 
said that he knew Subhas for over twenty years ; he was the 
President of the Congress. A most unusual thing happened 
and an cx«prcsidcnt oi the Congress was turned out of the oiga- 
nisation. That was before the war He al&o formed a paity 
to attack the Congress Then came the wai and from India 
he went to Germany and then to Japan So far as Pandit 
Nehru knew the Indian National Army had already' been 
formed even Ixrforc Bose came to Japan. He did not find any- 
thing unusual foi a supposed legal government to levy taxes As 
for extortion, Pandit Nchiu alleged, there was enough in India. 
Free gifts were collected for war iunds and millions had been 
extorted. Three millions died of stai vation in Bengal. As fot 
Bose he had never doubted hxs passion for fiecdom Bose had 
no love for the Japanese but, Pandit Nehru added, lie was , 
foolish in imagining that by allying himself with the Japanese 
and the Germans who were not only aggressive powers but 
dangerous powers, he could get India’s fiecdom. 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Glowing Tribute 

ABBOTTABAD, Aug. 24 ,— Glowing tributes to the late 
Mr Subhas Chandra Bose, c’c-Picsident of the Indian 
National Congtess, were paid by Pandit Jawaharlal Nchm, 
while addressing a public meeting^ at Abbottabad, wlicrc he 
arrived this morning from Nalhiagali 

A lesolution of condolence was also passed, 
sympathy with the i datives ol the late Mi. Subhas Bose ana 
^ •olTcring prayers for the loul of the deceased 
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With tears in his eyes, Pandit Nehru said . “ While the 
news of the death of Subhas Bose has shocked me, it has, given 
me rehef that, struggling for the cause of India’s independence 
to which he Iuls given his life, he has escaped all pending 
troubles which such brave soldiers, who do such things, might 
face He was not only brave but had deep low for fieedom 
He believed that, nght or wrong, whatever he did, it ivas for 
the independence of India The news of his death has again 
revived my associations of 1919-20 with him, when we worked 
together and I reahsed his value I pcrsoi^ly did not agree 
i\ 2 th him in ;cnany respects He left us and formed a separate 
Forward Bloc, but nobody can doubt his sincerity that he 
'struggled for the whole of his life for the independence of India 
his own way ” 

{The news of Subhas Bose^s death ts now regarded as incorrect ) 
CONGRESS AND COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Congress attitude to^^rards the Communist Party had 
nothing to do with communism or the Soviet Union It was 
entirely a question of internal pohtics in India on which there 
was difference of opimon and, therefore, it was proposed that in 
the executive of the Congress it would be w^rong to have people 
who did not agree with jthe policy of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehiu thought that the Congress election 
programme would deal with pohtical, economic, national and 
international problems The August 8th Resolution fully 
explained the Congress approach to the international problems 
On the national issue it was independence And in regard to 
the economic problem there weie a vanety of Congress 
resolutions on the subject They needed to be devdoped 
bec^e thd Congress ^v^s mainly an agrarian body and 
industrial and labour issues should included There ^vas, 
however, general agreement on the indusfnal policy, namely, 
that heavy and key industries should be state-owned and 
•controlled Smaller might be left to private enterprise. On 
the question of planning diere must be a measure of state 
control — not day-to-day control because that led to complica- 
tion. nepotism, corruption and so on 

LORD WAVELL’S SINCERITY 

Qpeslioncd about Lord WavelPs sincerity, he said that 
I^rd Wavdl represented pohey of the British Government and 
mere was no question of his sincerity or insincerity. If the 
Simla Conference had succeeded it would have enhanced 
ms prcsti^ His breaking up of the conference was » according 
•to the policy of the British Government 
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unionists and congress 

Asked if he would like the Congress to woik hand in 
glove with the Unionist Government against tlic Muslim" 
League, Pandit Nehru said that his advice to the Congressmen 
in the Punjab w ould be to stand on thcii own legs and to 
oppose cvei>-onc who stood in thdi way. He said tliat tlie 
Congiess would hke to have general elections* 

As Cliairman of the Planning Committee he vvasfoi rapid 
industiialisation of India but wanted cottage industiics 
like rWAAa*spinmng, etc , to ilouiish. 

Pandit Nehru 5a*d that as it had been made clear in the 
lesolution of the Woiking Committee at its meeting in Delhi, in 
1942, the Congress v\ as icadv to recognise light of self-deter- 
mination of territorial units, though it would like to have India 
united He did not see am contiadiction in that icsoluuon 
and in Lala Jagat Nai ain*s resolution at Allahabad. 



India’s March To Freedom 


[Coming out of His Majesty’s prison, Pandit Nehru 
has plunged himself straight away into India’s battle 
for independence, and has given a great impetus to 
the forces of freedom throughout the length and 
breadth of this sub-continent. The chained Prometheus 
has been let loose. The sleeping masses have risen to 
their feet, and there is much more militant national- 
ism in the atmosphere than it ever was before or 
during the “Quit-lndia,” struggle for freedom in 1942. 

** Quit-India ” has become the slogan of the Congress 
for elections and other matters coxinected with the 
battle for political emancipation of India. It is not 
possible to quote all that Pandit Nehru has been 
saying recently from the pulpit and the platform. We 
quote below some very significant newspap^ reports 
to give an idea as to how his mind acts and how the 
public reacts to it ] 

THE RISING TIDE ' 

“ Britain's rule in India is the" result of our disunity, rt 
is our internal strife that invites the British to remain here. 
1 £ there is to be a revolution it must be in all spheres of our 
life. With the rising tide of nationalism new forces are 
rising and nobody can arrest our march towards the 
cherished goal of freedom,” said Pt. Jawaharhd Nehru 
addressing the Eanya Rulga Vocational Institute, Lucknow. 
A purse of Rs. 500 was presented to him. 

He added “ We are witnessing vast clianges in the 
woild India, witli her past glory and great traditions, could 
not left unaffected We are part and parcel of the gigantic 
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world struggle which will influence all aspects of out life — 
social^ economic, political and cultural ” 

Pandit Nehru criticised the custom of touching (he 
feet He said students should not, bow unnecessarily before 
everybody. Due respect must however, be paid to cldcis 
but there »iva5 no need for showmg undue humility 
to, all < , 

Concluding, Pandit Ncdiru said “ 1 see ^oung bo)S 
here who are full of vigour, but how many of \ ou will be 
able to retain that vigoui in the )cais to come, 1 cannot tell 
The ' future will have to gn e the reply ” 

PEOPLE*S RESOLVE 

The Hist call to the people of Bombay to extend their 
u hole-hearted support to the Congress in the coming election^, 
m which It has decided to participate, u as given by Saida r 
Vallabhbhai Patel, presiding ovci a mass meeting 

** It IS m youi hands to s*e that the forthcoming elections 
to the Piovinaal and Central Legislatures arc the last in tins- 
^untry under the picscnt conditions and that the next 
elections arc held in a free India,” Sardar Patel said,, 
^cahing in Hindi A large gathering was present at the 
l^ivaji Park wheic the Congress High Command had deaded 
to hold a public meeting to be addicssed by Mahatma 
Gandhi after the passing of the ** Quit Irdia * resolution in 
August 1942. 

Sardai Patel assured llicm that the moment India 
became a free country the Congress organisation would ccatc 
to function and the power and contiol ovci the aflaiis of 
the nation ivould automatically go into the hands of the 
sons of the nation. 

Reviewing the conditions that obtained in the countiy 
after the ai rest leaders on August 9lh, 1942, Sardar Patci 
icmaikcd that this was the first lime when they wcic able to 
hold a public meeting and discuss their piofalcms in a free 
atmosphere After their iclcasc recently fiom imprisomrcnt 
the leaders found, w'hcrcvcr they went, a new spirit ana 
awakening in the hearts of the people Tlic aricst of iJic 

leaders and the violent onslaught icsoi ted to b> lh6 Go\crn- 

znent had not crushed the spinl and courage of the people 
The heroism the people showed dunng the tiying penoa, 
Sardai Patel remarked, was marvellous and was ample demon- 
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stration to the outside world that the people Mere d^ermined 
to make sacrifices for the cause of the country’s freedom. 

The August Resolution, Sardar Patel added, still remained 
to be implemented The fight for freedom had not concluded 
There was no question of defeat as far as India was 
concerned, he said, as the cause for Mhich they ivere fighting 
Mas legitimate. 

Sardar Patel referred to the Biitish Government’s 
latest proposals and the forthcoming elections and said that 
the sinccnty of the Government’s professions would be knoun 
m due course The purpose of fighting the elections, the 
Sardar said, was twofold The Congress could demonstrate 
to the woild that the whole country was behind the national 
oiganisation, in spite of the attempt on the part of the 
Government to crush it, and that the people wcie determined 
to win freedom The various pioblems lacmg them to-dav 
had to be tackled and so people’s trusted rcprcscnttitivcs 
tverc required They had also to organise themselves and 
prepare ior another struggle, if ncccssar>, and for that 
pui pose their rcsouiccs and strength should be marshalled in 
good lime 

Pandit Ja'wahar Lai Nehni, who addressed the meeting 
w’as chceicd when he observed that “ ihc August Resolution 
still held the field ” “ The resolution,” Pandit Nehru said, 
"has the sanction of the people belund it It shows the 
resolve of the people to be a free nation ” 

There had been many mistakes on the part of some 
Congressmen. But there was no instance. Pandit Nehru 
^serted, of any Congressman having staked the honour of the 
Congi^s and the country. Thc^' had kept the name of 
the Congress without slam and their spint remained 
bright. 


^Vhether the Laboui Govcinmcnt wassmcerc or not in. 
Its ofler to India, the Congicss had to a^ss, fiom tunc to 
time, the stiergth it dcn\-cd from the people From what 
he had seen mihc course of Ins tour ol die various paits of 
the counlr^^ he had no doubt that the strength of the 
enormously increased The presence of people 
in such large numbers at the meeting. Pandit Nehru said! wa s 
Gong^ to the fact that the whole country was behind the 

Rcfcinng to the ensuing elections. Pundit Nehru 
that the Congress had dccid^ to contest S Sre 
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maximum number of scats in the Legislatures^ because many 
problems facing them to-day had to be solved. TTie conditions 
of famine, the huge accumulated sterling balances, the 
ptoblcm of demobihscd men, tJic disposal oiwar surpluses, 
lactones, buildings and similar other pioblcms had to be 
solved. These could find a satisfactory solution only m the 
hands of a free people 

Mr. SlianLciiao Deo, member of the Congress Working 
Committee, speaking in Marathi, said that uhen they \vcnt 
lo jail after passing the “ Quit India ** resolution and uhen 
they proceeded to Simla lo discuss the Wawll offer, it was 
only for winning the freedom of India We live as a free 
people oi we die in the cause of the freedom of India This 
IS our resolve,** he said, 

MUSLIM MASSES 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru replied to the cntics of Congress 
policy who had suggested that the Congress had no contact 
uith Muslim masses. 

“The Congress may have committed mistakes in the past, 
but the Congress has certainly never been guilty of not trying 
to reach each and cvciy section of the pcojnc 

Pandit Nchiiu dcclaicd “I intend very shortly to tour 
the Muslim districts of the United Provinces and would ask Dr 
Ashrafand Mian Iftikhai-ud-Din to come with me to sec foi 
themselves how Muslims respond to the Congress. I am afraid 
these gentlemen arc looking at the issue with the wrong end of 
the telescope.*’ 

Pandit Nehru, continuing, declared ; “We have done 
our best to come to an understanding with the Musl^ 
League in the past. We have now come to the conclusion 
that It is in the best interest of the country to keep away 
from Muslim League leaders hereafter ” (Loud cheers ) 

** Dr. Ashrnf and Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din have forgotten 
• the way our President was humiliated by the league leaders 
Until and unless they make amends for this, we are not 
prepared to have any discussions or negotiations with the 
League leaders**, said Ft. Nehru. 

Pandit Jawaharlal proceeded : “ We take the MusKms 
into our confidence. We shall do everything to satisfy tbw 
demands and win them over completely to the Conjgress hut 
we shall not go again to the Muslim League leaders 
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^^Earlicr in his speech. Pandit Nehru announced that the 
Congress Working Committee ivould frame an election manifesto 
in which ta^ the points raised during the debate on the 
resolution would be kept in nund by the Committee He hoped 
the A.-I C C. would have an opportumty of approvmg- 
this manifesto He did not think they should bind themselves 
to dehnite promises in the manifesto as the British Govern- 
ment, piopoEels on which the elections were going to be 
based were vague and ambiguous and consequently they could 
not be sure what they could achieve through these dections 

The Congress ^lould utilise its sti ength in the ngbt direction 
and he felt sure that the country 'ivould respond to the Confess 
whole-heartedly He did not think it would be advisabk to 
include anything specifically about tlic problem of minorities or 
Indian States in this resolution 


SELF-DETERMINATION 

In this connection, the Pandit dw»clt upon the question 
of Sclfdcternuntion He said he entirely agreed that this 
principle was correct India would not be free until tlic 
population stood together It was only with the co-operation of 
every section ^at they would be able to free India If any 
section was decided on following a particular line of action 
nobody could prevent it from doing so ' ’ 

Referring to' Dr. AshraTs speech Pt Ndiru said 
there had been no two opinions in the country regarding the 
nature of the war which had just concluded, ft was certainlv 
not peoples’ war or Indians’ war. Yet Communists went 
about calling it a people’s war and misleading the public. 

He assured the members that suggestions made m the 
course of the debate would, as fai as possible, be meorporated m 
the election manifesto. , r 


• A GOVERNhlENT WITHOUT GUTS 

Addressing his first big election meeting at Saidabad in 
the interior of the distiict of Allaliabad, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru pointedly asked the audience to vote for the Congress in 
tlic forthcoming elections 


I^ said • “ 1 have no doubt that considermg the strcnsih 
or lie Congress there may not be contest for many seats for 
effort^ ”**^^'**^*^’ should not mean that we must slacken our 
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Pandit Nchm also asked the Muslims present in the 
gathering to vote for Congress candidates or for those nation- 
alist (Muslim) organisations u hich had their aims akin to the 
Congress , 

Congress, said Pandit Nehru, was the only organisation 
which represented Hindus, Muslims and all other communities 
in the country and was fighting for the independence of the 
country It was wrong to say that it 'wanted to crush any 
community 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the coimtry had been the 
abode of several religious communities for a very long time 
Any government which was to be formed was to look to the 
interests of all commumtics The question of religion was not 
considered by a government Problems which had the interest 
of all the communities were the only, concern of a democratic 
government It was, therefore, futile to raise communal ques- 
tion at this time 

- Pandit Nehru icfcncd to the present administrative 
machine of the Government and said that it had neither the 
guts nor the brain to solve the big problems, which the country 
had faced dunng the last thice years or will have to face now in 
Ac post-war world 

The Bengal famme was a living example of Ass, said PanAt 
Nehru 

The entire country, he added, was against Ae present 
administration and a government which had neither Ae brain 
nor the power to solve big problems had no right to exist 
Only “ Swarajya.” Govern ment of the people could hdp Ae 
country in the present circumstances The A -I C C 
Resolution of August 1942 had said Ais very thing— and the 
Congress still adhered to it Our problems could only be solved 
when we had our o'wn government 

Pandit Nehru also explained to Ae villagers themcamng of 
Swarajya, Swarajya, he said, was the government of the people 
and for Ac people In such a government, Ae chosen represen^ 
ativc of the people would govern Acm Any man could approach 
Aem and express his grievances. If Aesc representatives did not 
look to their interests, they could remove Aem from Ac office to 
which the people had put Acm. Such a government, Ae Pandit 
stressed, could solve the problems of the people which were 
faang them or w ould face them in Ae future^ 

Pandit Nehru also referred to Ae strengA which the ^ 
country had gamed after 1942. 
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«ThcBnt«hGovemment;’ he said, to crash 

us, but here wc arc to-day \vitb much more strength than ev-er 

befoic ** , , . 

He asked the audience not to ^\asle their cnerg). 
must utilise it to the full 

He exhorted the audience to orgamsc themsdves 
and mged them to enrol themsdves in large numbers as mem- 
bers of the Congress.” „ ^ 

PEOPLES RAJ 


I have not come here to lament on what happen^ to 
50 U m 1942 "India can ncNcr forget the brave people ot 
BaJlia— her hmns and youths”, obser\’ed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, addressing a pubhc meeting at Sana, 20 miles from 
Balha Out of 46 persons killed by pohee-and mibtaiy nnng, 
21 came from this village - « n c 

Pandit Ncliru congratulated the people of Ballia lor 
the part placed by them during the August movement ol 
1942» Relemng to the Government measures to cruai the 
movement, he said that all inhuman repressiv’C measures to 
crush the people were ineffective- But, nevertheless, ^ mose 
icsponsiblc for these icpressivc measures, be they Biitish oi 
Indian, wtiuld be punished, he added 

He said that iihat happened in Ballia in August 1942, 
when tlic people’s laj was established for about a week in 
the district, was the forerunner of what was going to happen in 
the country very soon Terrible police icpression for the last 
three vears had no effect on the people of this cdnntiy, who 
wcic determined to win Swaraj 

It may be noted that Baria is a place where on August 
18, 1942 a pitduid battle raged between police and a mob 
wlicn the fbrmcr in coursc^of hnng killed more than 20 and in- 
juicd 41 persons 


Hero -when the station was captured by the mob, Pandit 
Nehru levcaled, in the course of his speech at Baria, a boy 
gave his life to keep the honour of die national flag. Pt. 
Nehru said, during the 'August disturbances the boy, went 
to the Baria Police^ Station to hoist the National Flag on a 
building The police threats that any attempt at hoisting 
nationai flag would meet with^^rave consequences was of no 
avail to the boy. He wdnt straight with the flag and faced 
the police who shot him dead. 

»India can never forget that boy,” said Pt Nehru. 

Besides three othci meetings addressed by Pandit^Nchm 
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in the course of the dav he addicssed a meeting at Ballia m (he 
afternoon when about 20^000 people were present 

Harrowing tales of oppression police and military 
authorities were related to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru by 
Muslim workers of Rasra (Ballia) 

The oificcis responsible loi cold-blooded toi lure of the 
peoples, said Pandit Nehru, should be brought to book not out 
of icvenge but to dcmonstiatc to the uoild how burcauciacy 
bcba%ed during those memorable days. 

LIST OF CRIMINALS 

Election campaign in the United Piovinccs on behalf of 
the Congress was launched when a public meeting attended 
by moie than 35,000 people m Aminadan Park, was addressed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and 
Babu Purshodam Das Tandon, Mi Chanuia Bhan Gupta^ 
M L A , piesiding 

/ 

Pandit Nehru, in the couiseof his speech, icfcircd to the 
conuplion pm^alcnt in India and said chaigc the mem- 
bers of the Viccro) Executive Council of filling ihoir pockets’^ 
and rcmaikcd that « prevalence of conuption here ua$ un- 
precedented m the history of the world He icfcrrcd to the 
victims of the Bengal Famine and said that India would nc\€r 
compiomise ivith traitors of the country, the anti-national ai- 
ininals The time would come when India’s list of cnminals 
would be prepared— of those oiBaals of bureaucracy and Wack 
znarkctccis who tyrannued c^cr lie people during the last 
fh^e years 

While referring (o the League demand lor Pakistan, 
Pandit Nehru said that he failra'^to understand liow the 
*Qait India* demand of the Congress could be haimful to the 
Mushms 

“ T1 ere can be no Pakistan You canrot foicc Hindus 
and Silhs of Bengal and Punjab to Ine in Pakistan No 
Bengali ci Punjabi wants the division of his provmce Bengal 
which has a cuhuxe of its ow*n, or the Punjab where the 
provincial trend is predcminant, would not tolerate division ” 

Gcntinuing, Pandit Nehiu said ^‘Thc *Quit India’ 
Resolution stands and its implications foim the plan of ^ the 
election campaign of the Congress ” 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant made a graphic survey of 
the last three years and referred to the revolutionary change 
that had come in India’s outlook AU pai ties which talk of 
division of India cause nots, wherein the poorer people suffer 
most, he added. / 

Babu Purshottam Das Tandon welcomed the Congress 
Working Committee's decision of having no truck with the 
Muslim League. 


REIGN OF TERROR 

Pandit J^waharlal Nehru, in a statement, to the press 

says 

On my return to my province I must take the 
first opportunity to express my horror and disgust on 
lecent occurrence in Benares, news of which reached 
me in Bombay It was reported that three under-tnal pohtical 
prisoners m a Benares jail iwre to be taken for trial to a court, 
which ivas situated about a mile away They were m fetters 
and had handcufls on and ^et they iverc adeed \o walk this 
distance Thcy"5aid that it was not possible for them to tvalk 
with fetters on and that they should be taken in a conveyance. 
This was refused and they were knocked do^^m and dragged 
by the legs and arms all the way to the court, just as a dead 
ammal might be dragged Their clothes were torn, their skins 
scrapped off, and they arrived at their destination with tiieii 
backs and buttocks torn and bleeding On the way a request 
for water was met \nth. insults 

I find It difficut to believe that such sadistic horror can 
be perpetrated even by those who, by long practice in them, 
imve ceased to function as normal human beings But cvery- 
tmng was done in public in a great city like Benares , the 
evmcnce is tliere and the local Bar Association has protested* 
^\hat amazes me still furthei is that anyone who saw this 
horror could have toleiated it for a minute There are some- 
things which cannot be tolerated whatever the consequences 

It IS reported that the person chiefly responsible was a 
police inspcctoi named Twecsdalc That man should be tned 
m open^uu foi an offence which surely exceeds in its enor- 
mitv and inhumamt) almost anything that the Penal Code 
contains But responsibihtv must rest also on the Police 
Superintendent and the Distnct -Magistrate and the whole 
adminispration undci which sadism, frightfulncss and inhu- 
manity in such extreme foims flourish 
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DAWN OF DELIVERANCE 

Pandil Jawaliarlal Nchiu, nddtcssing a public meeting 
here undci llic auspices of the National Christian Association, 
said that the vast problems that Face India to-dav could only 
be solved by a Government of the people in a fnre and in- 
dependent India He had no doubt that India would l3c free 
and independent soon he found svlicicvcr he went the spint 
of icbcllion among the people in the count! y still alive. 

After rcvict\ing biicflv the polilirnl situation in the 
countiy since 1942, Pandit Nehru said that with the end of 
the wai many acute pioblcms wcic cioppmg in India Inch 
could only be solved by a popuLii Govcinmrnt \\hich Jiad the 
full suppoit of this countiy The picsent Go\cnimcnt was 
totally incapable and incompetent to cope with the new 
situation Ihc whole Cfonnmic and political stiiicturc of 
India on which was based the present topsy-turvy ndministintion 
should be (tansfoimcd in Older to deni with the sast problem 
of povciiy of the people. India w-as going to pla\ an important 
1 ole in woi Id affairs and the spc.nkci said that only ficc and 
progtcssivc India could plav suc4i a lolc in a commonwealth 
of ficc nations of the world 

Pandit Nehru said that in the context of laiger pioblcms 
of India, minor pioblcms of diflcient religious and cultuiai 
groups were not urgent issues foi winch the freedom of India 
could wait The Christian rommunitv in India, the Pandit 
said, had its own problems, but inn ficc and independent India 
tlicic would be complete ficcdom for c\ci*> xcligious and cul- 
tural gioup to soK'c those problems peculiar to it But only 
united effort of the people with (he mutual co-opcration of 
vaiious communal and religious groups in the countr> was 
ncccssnr)* to win ficcdom and to sohe the laigci problems 
which face die country. 


When we face the future we should only tfiink in terms 
of unity of India and not divide these major pioblcms in 
watc-rtxght compartments’* he said- 

India was predominantly an agricultural country, Pandit 
Nehru went on* But we should expand oui industiics to make 
out country sclf-sufliacnt in manufactured goods which could 
provide employment to the vast number of urban people Tlic 
basic problems of pov’^erty of tlic peasantry should also be 
solved foi vvhicli there should be a rev olutionary transformation 
in the agraiian economy. For all these tasks Pandit Nehru 
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said freedom of India 'vvas ait urgent issue ^\hich must be faced 
squarely 

Pandit Nehru declaied that there was no frustration 
among the people and India uould march forward to her goal 
of fieedom u'lth the'united efforts of peoplc- 


FIRE OF FREEDOM 

“ The British poiver is fading from the Indian scene True 
t\e ha\enot now Swaraj It is also true that the Government 
caiusuppress the people for the time being through the hdp of 
the military But how long asked Pandit Jaw aharlal Nehru 
addressing a public meeting at Sharpur, District Azamgarh, 
where eight people died of police finng and one woman to save 
her honour committed suicide bv drowning hferself during the 
August movement of 1942- 

Dunng Pt Nehru’s three-dav tour in the eastern disuicts 
people presented purses worth about Rs 26,000 

Congress is the onlv power which can face the 
Bntish Government and achieve independence. It is imposable 
mr the Muslim League to get freedom for Pakistan much less of 
Hindustan” remarked Pc Nehru addressing a public 
meeting of piedominateh Muslims at Mau Azamgarh \esterdav 
morning m ^ ^ 


He drew^ the pointed attention of tlie audience to the fact 
tliat Communal organisauons were either idle or hostile to 
country s struggle for freedom during the last three \xars The 
League and the Hindu Sabha helped the Bntish Government in 
some \\a.\ bv rclegaung the freedom demand m second place 

• T A- "parked “ There is no religious problem 

m India became India from time immemonal craceded 
religious and cultural and bngu'stic freedom to all. These are 

only economic and political problems ’ ^ 

HmdmaTMml^JS‘'“"°®“PP"^ candidates-both 


LOVE FOR PT NEHRU 

Pan*! 

d«m.s ac A«s«.l R, 5;. oS 
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themselves and contributed to the puisc presented to Pt 
Nehru on behalf of Azamgarli people. In the district of 
Azamgarh^ it is learnt^ 27 people were killed and 200 houses set 
on fire by the police and property woith Rs 50^000 damaged 
during the August movement 

Pt. Nehru added that thcic was no justice undei the 
Biitish rule 

The August movement was the symbol of India’s growing 
strength and I am glad that the masses of India accepted the 
Government’s challenge to ciush the Congress— the ^oodiment 
of India’s Will to freedom — ^and losc equal to the occasion 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru thundered addressing a public 
meeting on Sunday evening at Azamgaih town Mr Indcr 
Deo Tnpathi, President of the District Congress^ presided 

He made scathing ciitxcism of the personnel of the Indian 
Civil Service and said these pcimancnt servicemen tliough 
spending practically the whole of then hie would not learn or 
unlearn anything and rcfei red how the bungling bureaucracy, 
the Bengal Government and the Government of India were 
responsible for the dcatli oi 30 to 40 millions of people in 
Bengal due to starvation 

Pandit Nehru also said that the problem of demobilised 
soldiers could not bc*solvcd by such an meffiaent government 

He added, '*Swaraj is the nghl of all and not of a few* In 
a Swaraj Government pov'crty will be a thing of the past ” 

"DELHI CHALO” 

The slogans of the Indian National Arm>, "Bharat 
Chhoro/’ "Delhi Chalo” and "A/ad Hmd** which were iaiscd 
by Pandtt Jawahaiial Nehru at a meeting at Lucknow have 
become vet) popular 'fliesc slogans iiavc reached even the 
innermost villages of the provinces 

Pandit Nehru n$ he travelled from Saidabad to Baliia was 
chccicd almost at every wayside station with the above slogans 
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INDIA AND THE WORLD 

P 2 There is no rest .. . never rest (antique 
limes) These are retnatkable lines, xeminding us of the 
«'dynanuc spint of Ulysses 

Wc toil alone 

Who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan. 

Still from one sonow to anothei thrown, 

Nox fold our ^Mngs, 

And cease from wandetings, 

Nor steep oui brows in slummer*s holy balm, 

/ Nor hearken what the spnit sings, 

* There is no jov but calm * ’ 

' (Tennj'son) 

Theie is no doubt that Pandit JaM aharlal Nehru has 

* studied Ulysses and the Lotus-Eaters and imbibed their eternal 
"spiiit Again and again in lus ntxngs Jauaharlal meets the 
"Same knotty problems winch faced Ulysses 

F 3 Sixteen years ago This icfcis to the 

’ Non-violent Non-co-operation Mo\ ement of 1 920 Note the 
lemarkable tribute paid to “our leadci” which means Mahatma 
( Gandhi He found the Gongicss an incficctivc body ” and 

• converted it into a fighting foicc 

P, 5 Accoiding to Jaw'ahailal, Fascism, Impciinlism 
-and Capxtahsm arc the three names of one devil, as Rahtm 
- and Allah arc the three names of one djod 

^ 7 This psychological aspect interests me (second 
, para) Jaw'aharlal isa\ciy good student of Mob Psychology 
That gives pcimanent value to his wiitings 

P 8 We in the Congress opposite camps 

(italics) This sums up the attitude of the Congt css towards 
denominational organizations Jaw'ahailal is an uncompomising 
patnot 
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P 9 Terrorism is a} s a sign of political iinma-^ 
turily« See the subtle diflbicncc bciuccn tciroxism, ^vluch 
IS the bnttlcdoic of a poJiticnl cluld^ and constitutionabsxn 
which js the staff of a pohtira] pcnsionci 

P. 10 The tvo-faced Icadciship of the middle classes 
IS the enemy of socialism Tlic middle classes look up and 
long to become capitalists Thet ha\c not the moml courage 
to come doMn and sliakc hands with the labouxers The idea 
of icspcclabihtyj to which the middle classes cling dcspcratcl>, 
IS the imciition ol the \cstrd intexests It lis siid about 
Bombay that onh the iichcst and the pooicsl can be happ)’> 
the rich in tlicxi palaces and the pool on the pa\ ^ents, but 
the middle people reject the paxcmcius and aie dismissed 
liom the palaces « 

P 12 The middle classes, in spue of all then faults and 
foibles, arc verj good ficcdom-fighlcrs I'licvliasc kept the 
flag oi ficcdom living in India as well as m Britain Although 
the middle classes arc opposed to socialiMn, thc^ make \cry 
good dcmoeiats In fact, dcniociac\ itsdl is a middle class 
conception Dcinocracv, as jawahaiJal said once, is the unique 
ait of getting mones' from the rich and \otcs from 
tlic pool 

R 14 Mark Jawahaxlal's faith in wialism It is not 
merely his economic doctiin&i It is Ins \ital ciccd He holds 
It with all his head and hcai t Accoiding to his faith, Soci- 
alism is the only kc\ to India's pioblcms 

P 15 Socialism docs not iitiuto the present ideology 
of the Congicss 

Pie A charter of slavery is no lasvfor the slave. 
the imcinationaljuiists take note of It 

P 13 Are we to go«back again ? Histoiv xepeats itsdf, 
but the hisLoiv of an enslaved countiy repeats itself icrv 
often Again and again tlic Biitish have confronted us 

with the pioblcms on920 ^ t 

P. 22 WiUi the Federation dead, the prov^cial end oi 
tlic Act will also go This has pio\cd coiicct Except m iiw 
Punjab, whcic the Goxcinmcnt docs not sail undci communal 
colouis, Provincial Autonomy has beat slnpwicckcd cry 
whcic 

P 25. Russia is not supposed 
country , Note the coiiectncss o 
Britain and Amciica ha\c alwa\'S cai 


to be a democratic 
f Jawaharials vicv«L 

lied out a propaganda- 
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of ^’lIlfication against U S S*R. Jawaharlal thinks, and thinks 
rightly, that Russia has all the dements of democracy. The 
Russian system is the true humane system 'of government. ' 
Even though Russia does not believe in God, God believes 
m Russia. God loves the Commumsts as much as He did 
Abou Ben Adhcm The name of Russia is not found in the 
, list of those countries which love God but in the list of 
those countnes whom God loves 

P 27 Let 115 not indulge in tall talk before we are 
steady for big action Mark the tone of practicability, 
Jawaharlal is no visionary like Mahatma Gandhi 

P 29 Leaders come and go C . India goes on and 
so does India’s struggle for freedom. What a storm of 
emotions is impnsioned in this idea I The river of freedom 
flows on Jawaharlal again reminds us of Tennyson’s Brook ' 

“ Men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever 

But Jawaharlal’s passion for freedom has not only the 
calmness of immortahty, it has also the fire of Byron . 

“For Freedom’s battle once begun, » 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son. 

Though baffled oft is ever won ” 

Jawaharlal has indeed put the B>ronic wine in the 
Tennysoman bottle 


POLITICAL TRAVELS 

• P 30. The call of the jungle and the mountain has 
mways been strong within me. Jawaharlal is as good a lover 
ofN^urc^as Wordsworth. He comes closer to Wordsworth 
ail the more, because unlike Tennyson, as it is clear from 
ar^ments on this page and the next, Jawaharlal does not 
bcliwc that Nature is red in tooth and claw” Jawaharlal 
pmfers law of the jungle to human slat’cry and world wars 
Nature murders, but Man massacres 

«n. seemed to be a green and. pleasant. 

Why SMmed ^ Mark the use of the word “ seemed ” It is 
ironical And Jawaharlal is a mastci of irony Prolonffcd 
mslavemcnt has deadened our sense of appreciation, and 

consequently the beauties of India sum to us to be so at lontr 
mtcrvals , ® 

We have no time to stand and stare ** 

staanxJ^f -J*® special safeguards for a minority 

friauth^f ,v^ ps>'cholosi- 

authenticity underlying this thoughtful statement 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH 

F. 39 I was perhaps mote an Englbhman than an 
Indian. Motilal'spared no paim to Europeanise son But 
he failed It was Jawaharlal who dragged his father behind 
him into the Congress fold John Gunther has nicely com- 
mented upon this in Instde Asta^ Jawaharlal confesses in his 
AulobtogT<^k^ that he has become a queer mixture of East and 
West. 


P. 41 We have few rights and privileges left in this 
-country. Hoiv correct have the Defence of India Rules 
proved it to be ! »• 

P 43 Affection and loyalty., the bayonet These 
Arc magnificent \\ ords in which Jawaharlal reaches the zenith 
of his emotions in the court 

F 44 1 marvel... glorious dream. These lines re- 

mind us of Christ and crucifix 

INDIA'S WEAPON OF WAR 
P 47. Non-violent non-co-opemtion cannot die. 
Uttered twenty-two years ago, how prophetic \vcrc these 
words ' 

P. 49. Violence has had a long career in the world. 
The Icssonsof two World Wars have been lost on international 


diplomats 

P 52. Religion has become the excuse for many sins 
It IS a good placard to be hung up in every temple churen 
and mosque, the Gurdawara, the pagoda and the firc-tempje 
MESSAGE TO EUROPE 

P 56 Theindian War of Independence ^ ™ 

correct desenpaon of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 A mbc i 

one who loses the battle. The wetor enslaves all tos oi 

justice to his processional car Had KUer and Mtkad^o 
the war, Churchtl and Roosevelt tvould have been on the nsi 
of ennunak 

VISIONS OF WAR 

P G1 Out of fear comes hatred and 0 “* 

. comes violence It almost sounds hke a 
Bhagavad Gita Jau'aharlal’s fomula « 

Dou'e run because ^^'efear^• No-uefcar b^use -we mu 

It IS always ihc weak-kneed man had fear of 

sivc or uhcthei he takes to his heels 

Russia , he tried to run aivay And tim attack 

shallied and his fear determined him to attack An 

cost him his land and life. 
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P 63 War nov?-a-days very largely depends^ on 
transport Nobody knew the exact importance of this idea 
whenit was actually suggested by Jawaharlal Now u'ekno\% 
that the Second World War was entirely a war of transport. 

I remember an editorial in The Civil and Mdtlaiy Gazette in 
which the editoi admired the Germans for their uncanny ' 
skill in surmounung transport difficulties 

MESSAGE TO WOMEN 

P 69. The future of India cannot consist of dolls 
and playthings. Jau*ahar1ars advice to women is strong and 
straightforward He excites women to re\oIt against men, 
as he exates men to revolt against the British 
THE BOT COMES HOME 

P, 71. '^I did not know that it was a special merit on 
my part to visit foreign countries. Mark the ironical tone I 
Jawaharlal is not in favour of Indians going abroad except for 
verv special reasons 

THE PUNJAB, INDIA AND THE WORLD 

P 75-76 The moving finger half a line JawahailaL 
IS a great belicvci of political destiny We cannot change our 
' destim as Shakesparc said, "rough-hew* it how we will 

P 85 We are told . last war. This passage provides” 
a very good food for thought The Bntish have long denied 
us freedom on the plea that w^e cannot defend ourselves 

REVOLT OF YOUTH 

F 89. A healthy society must have the seeds of revolt 
in itv Mark the idea ^ And how correct it is 1 If India 
were a free country, Jawaharlal would have been still a 
revolutionary 

P 90. How can that Brahma . He is not God ! 
Jaw'aharlal is an atheist without the sting of atheism in him. 
Wae he to argue with God, I am sure he will win him over to * 
lus side 

THE EMPIRE OF YOUTH 

P. 96 I am no weaver of the fine phrases. Yet 
nobody can weave finer phrases than Jav\aharlal < His verv^ 
denial IS a proof But his phrases are wov'cn by his ideas He 
docs not find ideas for his words, as Tennyson used to do. 
Like Ghnst, Jawaharlal's ideas find words for themselves 

P 102 “ In the City of Tabriz welcomed ” Tliis 
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IS a new weapon of conquest A countiy armed 'widi this 
humane armament cannot be dcfcalod. India must emulate 
Russia. Sonet sincerity has quite disaimcd the diplomats. 

P 104 ** Tou and I • federation of the world.” 

\\hilc Jmnah is busy t\itb his scissors of Pakistan, Jauaharlal 
dreams of the United States of the ^Vorld * 

DOMINION STATUS OR INDEPENDENCE 

P 107 “If India gets elsewhere,” This is a 
\ciy significant fact It is stiangc how ha\e o\crlooked it 
If \\c get Dominion Status, we also get impenalism into the 
bargain 

SUNRISE OF SOCIALISM 

P 111 The cry for independence is no new cry in 
India \Vc often forget the great struggle of 1857 and prexious 
efibns made by the heroes \Vc arc often made to misunder- 
stand that u c got out conception of freedom from English school 
books ^Vhat a pity * 

P 118 We must watch with vigilance diat we^are 
not exploited again as we were in 1914 We did not act up 
to the advice of Jawahailal We did not uafch VMlh vig^nce 
‘We were exploited again But Nehru vxamed us eleven years 
aliead ’ 

CAN INDIA DEFEND HERSELF ? 

P 120 For the present} however, the union must 
necessarily be the union of the lion and lamb with die lamb 
inside the lion “ On Is a mispiint It should have been 
“ hon The idea is remarkable, when Bntain is often looked 
upon as the Afodier Coimtry^ with colonies as her daughters 

P. 124 The best test of culture is that of language. 
Mr Jmnah often foigcts tliat 

CHALLENGE TO IMPERIALISM 

P 126 The whole world to-day is one vast question 
mark. Tlicsc nine suggestive vxords nutshell an ocean of 
meaning 

P 129. No ttugoritv can crush a determined minori^. 
Heie is a very sigiuficant slogan which the Muslims must bear 
in mind Pakistan is not necessary for the piotcction of tlie 
hlushms Nehru has outlined in this paia a very vital idea 
vxhich IS often ov’erlookcd 

P 130 Recently there has been a seeming oifier of 
peace This refers to the Round Table Conference How 
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.Ironical — all the more ironical — the ^\ord “seeming"* appears in 
1945 1 

P 131. Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet 
But the Bntish impenalxsts know no other kind of peace ^ 

P 133 We have quarrelled about words Indian 
politics has become notonous for verbosit} 

P. 136 We have to decide for whose benefit industry 
must be run Pandit Nehru belie\es that industrialization has 
httlc value unless it diicctly benefits the peasants To-day 
industry is producing only millionaires 

P. 138 Mass movements must essentially be peaceful. 
Pandit Nehru does not fa\our leiroiism, because terrorism 
upsets a mass movement Tcnorism^s something different 
from “ organized revolt "* Mass mo\cment mav devdop into 
an organized revolt The August Disturbances of 1942 uere of 
the nature of “ organized revolt ** and that is clear from the 
Go\xmincnt Report entitled 7 he Congress Responsxbiltiy for 
Dislurhanees Mi IVinston Chuichill was not justified when he 
characterised tlic events as “ acts of terror " 


P 140 Their fate will be decided in the plains of 
India. Pandit Nehtu thinks that wc cannot help Indians 
overseas until India becomes a fiec coumr> India must help 
herself before she can help Icr children abroad Indiam 
otcrscas will continue lo suffer hardships so long as then 
motherland is a subject country-. Subjection is the root of all 
om ills Freedom alone can bring the panacea. 


P* 14-1* Time has gone for secret conspiracy. Like 
■Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru does not bche\ e in political 
sccrcoy " We have now ” he savs"anopen conspiracy to 
free India from foieign yoke ” « 


the political quagmire 

imperialist connection 
■mtn Britara. Independence does not mean the cessation of 
friendly relations It is icmarkable that Gandhi and Nehru 
do not forget, and will not let anybod> forget, the difference 
between Bntain and Bnbsh imperialism George AVashington 
did not think of this spiritual idea when he launched the 
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^ P 147. India faas had the greatest influence on BritisL 
foreign policy. Bniain has ah\ays hesitated to lake a step 
that might endanger her slrangle-hold on India As a fanner 
^^ith a co^\ is afraid of taking lo the highwa} at mght lest the 
robbers s\\oop on him. so ^^aril\ docs Biitam tread interna- 
tional politics Indian possession has made ^ain rather 
timid and she has again and again desisted from championml; 
the cause of demon acv. This ^^as the case in Munich 
debacle when Chamberlain {of *umbcralla” lame) bent dotvn 
on his knees before Hitler Laigc domains hate unnerved 
Bn tain as much as large lioards uunerte a Bansa m an Indian 
^ illagc 

P. 148. Middle Eastern Empire from the borders of 
India to Constantinople Had the British 'succeeded in setting 
up this enormous empire, u uould ha^c strengthened their 
gxasp m Asia bc\ond am desaiption Luclilv, they did not 
succeed thiough sliccr hek of scll-confldbncc Any I^rd Clive 
would ha\c done the trick ^ 

P. 150 The Frontier men arc very brave people. 
Pandit Nehru is a warm admirer of the Pathans 

P ] 55 We always hover on the edge of illegality 
Hcic is a \cry important idea. The Congress is pcrmancntl) 
an illegal body and cnjo>s no security and hence it can 
undertake no long-distance plans 

P 159 Histories exaggerate a little. India has never 
been conquered b> the sticngth of tlic invading armies from 
the Khyber Pass India has alwats been a victim of internal 
iioublcs Flee India can stop anv imadci in any part of 
India. 

SCIENCE AND PROGRESS ^ 

R 165 Too much engrossed in the business m 
polHics The pioblcni of Indian freedom has o\ershado\tcd 
all othci consideiations 

P 166 I have long been a slave driven in the chariot 
of Indian politics. Pandit Nclnu desciibcs touchingly I«s 
swxct memoiics of Ckimbiidgc whcic he was a student oi 


s'*icncc. 

BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS _ , 

P 171 Nationalism is in ill odour to-day in the Westf. 
and has become the parent of aggressiveness. As the sun 
of nationalism is using in the East, it has already set ^ 
AVest Now the hope of civilization lies in Asia rather tnaa 


111 Em ope 

P 173 


This is the dilemma of Britain to-day. Biitam, 
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the most democratic coun^ in the_ v\orId, has been pursuing 
the most undemocratic policy in India 

THE ROMANCE OF INDEPENDENCE DAT 

P. 177. We stand by diat pledge It is clear from the 
Attldnopapky of Pandit Nehru that he has a great respect for 
the pledge, the National Flag and other symbols of India’s 
fieedom. , He would not mind treading the path of tdolence 
if the National Flag were dishonoured. 

ON THE HORNS OF DILEMMA 

P. 178. We cannot support dominating^ imperialism. 
Consequently we have to fight Britain, however we might 
approve of British democracy and British culture 

CONGRESS, LEAGUE AND WAR 

P. 182. It is a tragedy that at this supreme crisis in 
our national history die League should ^ve sided with 
full-blooded reaction. Should the Muslim League have 
joined h^nds ivith the Congress rather than the British 
Government, we should have been much nearer our goal of 
independence than we actually are. 

P. 183. Let us forget our differences. This is the 
finest formula to India’s fre^om. 

INDIA AND CHINA 

P 186. Both of them have a great part to p!ay in the 
future. Pandit Nehru is a great admirer of niiinn 
his speeches in 1942 were devoted to the heroism of China He 
tvanted the British to quit so that India may help fihtng 
effectively. 

NATIONALISM FACES IMPERIALISM 
P.189. The lamps of liberQr were being put up. It 
pained Pandit Nehru more than anybody else when he saw 
country after country going under thejieels of Fascism, 

CAN INDIANS GET TOGETHER ? 

P 191. Our minds function in set grooves. Althouafa 
man is knot\’n as a rational ammal, it is an admitted r^ t 
that men seldom think We act by habit. We live and /];» 
by habit. 

P. 196. Can the Indians get together ? I haVe no 
doubt that they can and they wilL This is the prophetic 
verdict of Pandit Nehru And his prophecies have iwld fun 
gone wrong. 
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PAIOSTAN AND HINDUSTAN 

P. 197. There h na plncc for Pakistan in this age of 
Atomic ' Bomb Ihis si.itcmcnt ha<: been critici^^ by 
Pakistanbt^ but not much judgment IMiat Nehru u*ants 
to snv that icqiinc Inigri states and not smaller ones to 
defend oursches against dangerous ucapons. That is s\hy 
Pandit Nrbru is insiMing on South Asia Republic, compnang 
India, Burma, Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq 

P. 200, Falusinn was only n sentimental slogan 
Nobody can deny the nuthtnucitv of this slogan Na^is 
used slogans tfrcclucly to saddle tbcmscKcs into absolute 
power. 

P 202 There vixts misuse of religion. TlkC davay of 
India is due to oui undue favour for ichgious dogmas, 

INDIAN NATIONAL ARMV 

P. 207. Their dominating motive was love for Indians 
freedom. Even the Biitish olliccrs m Burma and Singapore 
have praised the heroism of the Indh^n National Arm). 

THE PUNJAB AND THE PUNJABIS 

P. 212 Latent energy and unbounded enthusiasm. 
Pandit Nclnii rcgrcis lliai the Punjabis arc not inaLing a 
suitable use of their phvucal poucts 


NEHRU hnsCCLLANY 


r 216 Neither slogan*!, nor prajers Tlic problems 
of India cannot be solved through scmimciitul channels. Nehru 
IS a pj.ictical politician, 

P 210. In my list there will be many high officials 
sittinginDcIhi who willbc war criminals. Bntish bureau- 
cracy is haibouiing many enemies tf the Indian people, J^n 
who are responsible for Bengal famine and atiociucs ol 
and black inarkctcunig. 


INDIA’S hlARCH TO FREEDOM 
P PI Britain’s rule in India is tltc result of our 
disunity. But oui disunity itself is the result of 
ItisdUHcult todccidi whether the oggcaincfim or *hc hen, 
It i holScr^crtninthatthccgg ot Indian disunity ha^g 
tlic Biitish hen two centuries ago, ® 

hen lias been laying egg after egg of Indian disunity. 
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THE GOOD LIFE 

M, K GANDHI 
Edited JAG PAKVKSH CHANDER 
Whftth the secret of Gaxxlhiji’s iiwKhausubte store of energy^ 
Uliat sustains him through an ordeal of 21 days fast in his 74tb 
year? Hii tremendous and unique i^ilKpouer excites envy c%en 
acMUig his bitterest enemies His control o%er all hu senses 
IS a phenomenon In the modem age. Gandhi^s personaluv » 
os great as the Ilimilayosi the snow-white thoughts onlv 
enter his mind. When he puts the^e sublime thoughts into 
■emenees, they nre like thr Mrramlets whirh mnk^ the 
It la the dntp of every parent to present tills book to bis 
growing children, to ensure their physleol and moral good- 
qcss on the allnringand thorny padiof lifo« FnceRr, 2I4I^ 

J^aurtn iMargtd hdiUm 

THE UNSEEN POWER 

M. K. GANDHI 

Edited by JAG PARVESH CHANDER 
T se who misunderstoM Gandhiji and mis-mterpret hiR doctnnes 
would do well to di^c into this aod obtain an insight into the 
mind of the greatest penonnhiy living in modem times The 
book IS both a tonic and an tnipiration for n bghu the path to a 
new flpproi^ to life, divcstm of all the base instincts and 
UDpubes that prompt human action# It should adorn eicr) home 
and librar> in India for it is the Bible of present-day Indian 
thought which will mPuence the world after the horron of 
the present war.— Ohmn Pnee Be 2h 

6eccnd JbdUton 

GITA THE MOTHER 

M- K. GANDHI 
Edited b> JAG PARVESH CHANDER 
The present pubhcmion which contains so much that is of 
lolueto the lo\er of the Gita, wiU be popular and welooDjed 
by all — f/dulory etrd <^ornndcr. 

The editor has performed a labour of lote m combmiag 
Gatidhi*s voluminous untings and speeches on the fihagavad 
Gita --Crybn Denlj Ileus* 

Many' will be eager to learn from such a personage what the Gila 
itandi for and what eternal message it bears in its bosom The 
book under rev lew does that exacx\y*^Irdttsl^ Pnee Bs* 5/- 
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